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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  69  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 


RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


X^minant 

IN  DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIES 


is  Chicago.  And  dominant  in  the 
homes  ot  Chicago  is  the  Herald- 
American  with  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  evening  held  in  this 
—  the  big  Mid-west  market. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  CHICAGO 


IN  NEW  YORK 


THE  HeRALD-AmERICAN 


THE  JoURNAL-AmERICAN 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


United  Press  was  the  first  American  service  to  send  news  to  the  newspopers  of 
France  after  its  liberation. 


United  Press  was  the  first  American  service  to  send  news  direct  to  the  news- 
papers  of  the  liberated  regions  of  Italy. 


United  Press  was  the  first  American  service  to  resume  sending  news  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  Philippines. 

Now  United  Press-through  an  arrangement  with  the  EFE  agency — becomes 
the  fint  American  service  to  send  nevrs  to  the  130  newspapers  of  Spain. 

This  arrangement,  EFE  said  in  announcing  it,  “for  the  first  time  places  within 
reach  of  the  Spanish  press  all  the  resources  of  a  great  American  news  agency 
which  for  long  has  been  considered  first  among  world  services.” 


For  the  press  of  these  four  nations  thus  to  choose  U.  R.  first  at  the  first  oppor* 
tunity  b  fresh  evidence  that  throughout  the  world  U.  P.  stands  for  “the  world’s 
best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.” 


Gj\MTON 

►OSlTOB.^ 


is  a  famous  trademark,  known 
the  world  over.  Timken  Roller 
Bearings  fight  friction  wherever 
wheels  and  shafts  turn.  Timken 
Roller  Bearings  are  doing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job  in  war  and  war  pro¬ 
duction  today.  This  dominant 
industry,  employing  over  12,000 
in  the  Canton  area  alone,  helps 
Canton  roll  smoothly. 

Canton  payrolls  will  continue  to 
reflect  the  stability  of  local  in¬ 
dustry.  Over  101  million  dollars 
circulate  annually  through  farm 
and  factory  wage  channels,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  The  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory.  The  130  year-old  Canton 
Repository  is  the  single  news¬ 
paper  reaching  this  market  area 
of  340,000  consumers  .  .  .  76% 
of  circulation  home-delivered. 


PKPQSITQ^ 


k  TEST  IN  CANTON 
IS  A  TEST  OF  THE 
NATION! 


home 
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No  SYMBOL  stands  out,  but  there  are  indices.  Look  not  only  to 
the  extent  of  its  circulation,  but  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
that  exists  between  its  readers  and  itself.  Look  in  Phaadrlphia, 
and  find  The  Inquirer  •  .  .  which  serves  the  best  peo{de  to- 
the  best  of  its  considerable  abilities  .  . .  and  so  assures  the 
advertiser  of  the  best  respmse — of  which  the  linage  records 
afford  further  indices. 


1  his  proud  head  once  proclaimed  the  saddler's  shop 
which  served  man’s  best  friend  and  his  prideful  owners  .  .  . 
simple  symbol  of  a  simple  age  when  life  was  local  and  low-geare<l, 
little  of  moment  happened  beyond  the  horizon,  and  few  men 
mctved  more  than  ten  miles  from  home,  at  ten  miles  per  hour  . . . 

No  SUITABLE  symbol  has  been  found  for  man's  best  friend  today 
— the  modem  newspaper.  It  reviews  the  weather  and  the  world. 
Main  Street  and  the  march  of  events,  social  items  and  significant 
issues,  the  trivial  and  the  terrible  .  .  ,  circles  the  globe  every 
twenty-four  hours,  employs  thousands  of  people  and  every 
mec^hanical  aid  to  serve  fast  and  fresh  the  information 
indispensable  to  the  order  of  our  day  ...  all  for  a  few  cents!  .  . . 
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BEST  REAL  ESTATE  PAGE  OF  1944 


The  N.ition.il  Associ.ition  of  Re.il  Est.itc 
Bo.irds,  in  its  second  .innu.il  competition,  h.is 
thosin  The  Nt  w  York  Timi  s  Rr.il  Est.ite  Pige 
•IS  the  best  of  1944  in  cities  of  more  th.in 
500  000  popul.ition. 

The  diLision,  m.ide  by  .1  |ury  of  tr. lined 
ni  wspipti  mi  n,  w.is  un.inimous  for  The  Times 


Rc.ll  Est.ite  P.igc,  edited  by  Lee  E.  Cooper. 
Selection  w.is  b.ised  l.irgely  on  "original  effort 
in  editorial  content  and  coverage  of  signifi 
cant  developments  in  the  real  estate  field." 
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L*  I  Sljc  ijork  Sinter. 
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Houses  and  Business  Buildings  in  Manhattan  Attract  Buyers 
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editor  <&  PUBLISHER  •  Tha  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 
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11  Newsmen  Get  Purple  Heart 


Frankish 


Jack  Frankish  of  United  Press, 
taking  his  first  vacation  from 
the  front  lines  in  many  weeks, 
was  killed  by  a  German  bomb 
which  fell  near  his  hotel  in 
Belgium  Dec,  23,  1944  and  de¬ 
molished  it.  Three  other  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  were  injured  by 
this  grim  Christmas  present 
from  the  Nazis.  Frankish,  who 
was  inside  the  hotel  when  a 
bomb  fell  nearby,  dashed  out  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  A  Ger¬ 
man  plane  swooped  down  and 
dropped  a  second  bomb.  Too  late  Frankish  tried 
to  make  a  dash  for  safety,  but  the  bomb  felled 
him.  Frankish  had  been  with  U.P.  nearly  10 
years,  joining  the  Philadelphia  bureau  in  1935. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ontario,  Calif.  Survivors 
include  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Frank  Prist,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  was  killed  by  a  Japanese 
sniper’s  bullet  on  Leyte  Nov.  13, 
1944.  A  veteran  cameraman 
who  had  photographed  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  in  action  ail  the 
way  from  Buna  to  New  Guinea 
and  the  Philippines,  Prist  met 
death  while  waiting  for  his  re¬ 
placement  to  arrive  from  San 
Francisco  and  permit  his  return 
to  the  U.S.  His  was  the  fourth 
American  correspondent's  death 
on  Leyte.  Heavy  fighting  was  in 
sniper  fired  at  Prist  from  a 
ridge.  The  bullet  entered  his  heart.  His  widow, 
Mrs.  Olga  Prist,  an  employe  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  survives. 


Prist 


progress  when 


Irvin 


Bede  Irvin,  Associated  Press 
photographer,  was  killed  July 
25,  1944  by  a  bomb  from  an 
American  B-26  Marauder  which 
fell  short  of  its  objective  and 
landed  among  American  troops. 

Irvin  died  camera  in  hand  while 
doing  close-ups  of  infantry  mov¬ 
ing  forward  in  the  wake  of  a 
bomb  barrage.  He  was  sitting 
on  a  jeep  when  someone  shouted, 

“Watch  out,  bombs  from  Ma¬ 
rauders  are  falling  short.”  Irvin 
dived  for  a  ditch,  but  was  killed 
by  a  bomb  fragment  exploding  in  mid-air.  The 
cameraman  joined  AP  in  1936  at  Kansas  City, 
went  to  London  as  a  war  cameraman  in  1943. 

Tom  Treanor ,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  died  of  multiple  injuries 
received  when  his  jeep  was 
crushed  by  a  tank  near  Paris 
Aug.  20,  1944.  A  veteran  of  four 
campaigns  and  one  of  the  more 
colorful  figures  among  the  war 
correspondents,  he  died  on  the 
operating  table  after  telling  phy¬ 
sicians  to  “hurry  up  and  get  this 
job  over  with  so  that  I  can  file 
my  story.”  Treanor  had  been 
characterized  by  Damon  Runyon 
as  “one  of  the  four  best  re¬ 
porters  the  war  has  produced.'  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Express  in  1936.  _ 
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Treanor 


War  Department 
Acts  on  List  of 
Soldiers  of  Press 

ELEVEN  American  war  corre¬ 
spondents  killed  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  duty  on  battle- 
fronts  around  the  world  were 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  this 
week. 

Their  deaths,  some  of  which 
occurred  more  than  a  year  ago. 
were  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  War  Department  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  to  initiate  the  action 
which  resulted  in  the  official 
recognition  of  their  sacrifices. 
The  11  correspondents  were: 
Brydun  Taves,  United  Press 
John  B.  Terry.  Chicago  Daily 
News 

Frank  Prist,  Acme  Newspietures 
.\8ahel  Bash,  Associated  Press 
David  I.ardner,  New  Yorker  ina*- 
azine 

Bede  Irvin,  Associated  Press 
Frederick  Faust,  Harpers  maga¬ 
zine 

.Stanley  Gunti.  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  Houston  Chronicle 
Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles  Time* 
Lucien  Labault,  Life,  magazine 
Jark  Frankish,  United  Press 
Announcement  of  the  awards 
follows  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Editor  Robert  U.  Brown 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  vari¬ 
ous  War  Department  officials  in 
which  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out 
that  these  correspondents,  who 
had  been  killed  in  action  while 
{Continued  on  next  pagel 

Award  Established 
By  Gen.  Washington 

The  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  was  established  by  Gen. 
George  Washington  in  cere¬ 
monies  Aug.  7.  1782  at  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Not  issued  for  many  years, 
the  award  “for  singularly 
meritorious  action  or  service” 
was  revived  on  Feb.  22,  1932 
and  since  then  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  many  heroes  of 
World  War  1  and  the  present 
conflict.  In  general  practice 
today,  the  award  necessitates 
wounds  suffered  in  oction  with 
the  enemy.  It  is  conferred 
posthumously  to  next  of  kin  of 
those  who  have  been  killed 
in  action  or  have  died  of 
wounds. 


Bush 


Taves 


Asahel  Bush  of  Associated  Pres.- 
was  one  of  three  American  cor¬ 
respondents  killed  in  a  Japanese 
bombing  of  Tacloban.  Leyte 
Oct.  25,  1944.  He  was  the  son 
of  one  of  Oregon’s  best-known 
pioneer  families,  his  grandfather 
having  established  one  of  Ore¬ 
gon's  earliest  newspapers,  the 
Oregon  City  Statesman.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Amherst  College,  magna 
cum  laude.  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  he  served  five  years  with 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
before  joining  the  Associated  Press  in  1939  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Bush  had  followed  General 
MacArthur  from  Australia  to  New  Guinea,  thence 
to  Leyte,  where  the  fighting  was  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  for  correspondents  of  any  single  action  of 
the  war. 

Brydon  Taves  of  United  Press 
died  Dec.  27.  1943,  from  injuries 
received  in  the  crash  of  a  com¬ 
bat  plane  the  day  previously  as 
it  was  taking  off  for  New 
Guinea.  Taves  received  severe 
burns  which  covered  more  than 
half  his  body,  and  a  fractured 
skull.  Taves  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  joined  United 
Press’  Rio  de  Janeiro  bureau  in 
1933.  He  was  the  first  American 
correspondent  to  reach  Aus¬ 
tralia  after  Pearl  Harbor.  A  Brisbane  and  a 
London  correspondent  lost  their  lives  in  the 
same  crash  that  killed  Taves. 

John  Terry  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  was  the  third  cor¬ 
respondent  to  die  as  the  result 
of  injuries  received  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  bombing  of  Tacloban.  He 
died  aboard  a  hospital  ship  Oct 
30.  News  of  his  death,  reported 
Nov.  14,  came  as  a  surprise  be¬ 
cause  his  injuries  had  been  re¬ 
ported  as  a  shattered  elbow  and 
minor  concussion.  Terry  joined 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  1944.  He  was  born  in  the 
Philippines,  and  while  serving 
as  Washington  correspondent  to  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  he  received  a  Nieman  Fellowship 
award  for  a  year  s  study  at  Harvard. 

David  Lardner,  New  Yorker 
magazine  correspondent  and  son 
of  the  late  famed  humorist  Ring 
Lardner,  died  of  injuries  Oct.  19. 

1944.  after  his  jeep  was  blown 
up  by  a  road  mine  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Aachen,  Germany.  With 
Russell  Hill  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  was  in¬ 
jured  in  the  explosion,  Lardner 
was  returning  to  communica¬ 
tions  headquarters  to  file  his 
story.  He  had  written  only  one  Lardner 
story  as  a  correspondent — an 
article  from  Luxembourg. 

(Additional  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  Purple 
Heart  recipients  on  next  page.) 
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Knickerbocker  Leaves  Additional  Purple  Heart  Awards 
Chicago  Sun  Service 


Veteran  Foreign  Correspondent  to  Lecture 
In  U.  S.  .  .  .  Wilhelm  Joins  Sun  Stah 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  20  —  H.  R.  the  war  from  its  beginning,  I 
Knickerbocker,  chief  foreign  feel  the  need  of  a  change  from 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  the  hardships  of  the  front.  .  .  . 
Sun,  who  Joined  the  Field  paper  “I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
after  serving  with  International  tunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
News  Service,  is  resigning  from  uniformly  courteous.  under- 
the  Sun  staff  to  devote  his  time  standing,  and  generous  treat- 
to  lecturing  in  this  country,  ment  I  have  had  from  the  Chi- 
Knickerbocker  recently  return^  cago  Sun,  and  to  record  my 
to  U.  S.  from  the  Western  Front,  high  esteem  for  the  paper  and 
John  Wilhelm,  Chicago-trained  its  staff.  I  shall  never  cease 
newspaper  man  and  experienced  to  follow  its  career  with  the 
war  correspondent,  has  joined  confidence  that  it  has  before 
the  Sun  foreiim  service,  it  was  it  the  most  brilliant  future  of 
announced  by  Ernest  Von  Hartz,  any  newspaper  in  the  country.” 
foreign  editor.  Wilhelm  is  now  John  Mecklin,  Sun  corre- 
at  the  front  covering  the  First  spondent  who  has  been  in  U.  S. 


Labaudi 


Faust 


Frederick  Faust  (Max  Brand), 
Harper’s  magazine,  was  killed 


continued  jrom  page  5 

serving  with  the  Army,  had  not 
been  cited  in  any  way. 

On  Dec.  27,  1944,  Mr,  Brown 
wrote  Gen.  Alexander  Surlei, 
director.  Army  Public  Relations: 

“We  have  recently  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  urging  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  to  award  the  Purple 
Heart  to  war  correspondents 
wounded  or  killed  while  in 
service  with  units  of  the  fleet. 
Definite  action  was  taken  last 
week  on  our  recommendation  to 
recognize  Joe  Custer,  of  Unit^ 
Press,  Charles  McMurtry  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  late 
Jack  Singer  of  International 


by  German  artillery  fire  in  Italy  Service  (E&P,  Dec.  23) 


May  11,  1944,  barely  30  minutes 
after  an  Allied  drive  had  opened 


“On  many  occasions  we  have 
given  credit  to  the  Army  for 


on  the  Italian  Gustav  line.  Fai^t  ^eing  liberal  with  its  awards  to 


Army. 


on  leave,  plans  to  return  to  the 


Wilhelm,  28  years  old.  is  a  war  fronts  next  week  to  cover 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Ninth  Army.  Mecklin  has 
Minnesota  and  was  employed  by  spent  some  time  at  the  Wash- 
the  Chicago  City  News  Bureau  ington  bureau  of  the  Sun  and 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  before  with  the  home  office  on  the  for- 
he  joined  the  United  Press,  eign  news  desk. 

Later,  he  became  a  Reuters  for-  Mecklin  and  W.  A.  S.  Douglas, 
eign  correspondent  and  had  also  of  the  Sun  foreign  staff, 
been  covering  the  First  Army  were  the  principal  speakers  at 


for  that  news  agency  prior  to 
joining  the  Sun. 

Knickerbocker  Letter 


luncheon  attended  by  more 
than  1,000  Chicagoans  here  to- 

_ _ Palmer  House.  Mar- 

Knickerbocicer, ’who  'had  ac-  publisher,  was 

quired  an  international  reputa-  gathering, 

tion  as  a  foreign  correspondent  _  " 

while  with  INS,  first  covered  Johnston  Joins 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  European  theater  of 
operations.  He  landed  in  France 


Tribune  Press  Service 


-  ruTV.-  - V -  CmcAGo.  Feb.  20-J.  L.  Ma- 

Tribune  manag- 

thifr  In  announced  today  that 

their  drive  across  France  until  Stanley  Johnston.  Tribune 


illness  overtook  him  last  fall. 

Knickerbocker’s  letter  of 
resignation,  addres.sed  to  E.  Z. 
Dimitman.  executive  editor  of 
the  Sun.  stated  in  part: 


correspondent  and  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  news  transmission 
companies  in  Europe,  will  be¬ 
come  actively  associated  with 
Ray  Mason,  manager  of  the 


DEPARTMENTS 


After  twenty-two  years  of  it,  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service, 
I  have  decided  to  take  a  vaca-  in  the  exoanded  operations  with 
tion  from  foreign  correspond-  Reuters.  Ltd.  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  17). 

ence  and  try  to  become  better  _ 

acquainted  with  my  country. 

The  last  three  years  with  the 
Chicago  Sun  have  been  as  agree- 

most  strennmia  somebody’s  sure  to  phone 

like  many  who  have  fonowlld  ‘here  were  only  two. 

_  So,  here  we  are  stuck  with 

the  Joan  Younger  story  (See 
E&P,  Feb.  17,  p.  17)  on  account 
of  how  U.P.’s  Joan  wasn’t  the 
first  woman  ever  to  crash  the 
gates  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York,  or  even  the  hundred 
and  first  ...  it  says  here  in  a 
letter  ffom  Paul  Hollister,  vice- 
president  of  CBS  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion, 
who  ought  to  know  because  he 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Club. 

“Precedent,  my  eye,”  says  Mr. 
Hollister  to  ^P’s  neat  headline, 
“Shatters  Harvard  Club  Prece¬ 
dent.” 

“Second  floor  my  foot.”  says 
Mr.  Hollister  to  the  statement, 
"In  the  80  years  since  it  was 
founded  no  woman  has  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  front  door  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  in  New  York  or  as- 


was  the  author  of  the  Dr.  Kil¬ 
dare  series  and  other  adventure 
stories,  and  one  of  the  country’s 
most  prolific  writers.  He  had 
gone  to  the  war  front  to  gather 
information  for  articles  and  an¬ 
other  novel. 

Lucien  Labaudt,  Life  magazine 
artist,  was  among  12  persons 
killed  in  an  American  plane 
crash  in  Assam,  near  the  India- 
Burma  border,  Dec.  13,  1943. 
A  Frenchman,  Labaudt  had  been 
assigned  to  India  to  paint  war 
scenes  as  part  of  the  program 
of  war  art  being  undertaken  by 
his  magazine.  He  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  on  Life’s  staff. 

Stanley  Gunn  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle  was  the  second  cor¬ 
respondent  whose  death  resulted 
from  the  Japanese  bombing  of 
Tacloban.  He  died  Oct.  30,  1944. 
of  his  wounds.  A  native  of  Texas, 
he  received  a  Bachelor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  1937,  and 
worked  on  the  San  Antonio 
Light  and  the  Austin  Tribune 


before  joining  the  Star-Telegram,  this  week. 


American  war  correspondents, 
either  wounded  or  killed.  .  .  . 
However  ...  I  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  correspondents 
who  have  been  killed  in  action 
while  serving  with  the  Army 
who  have  not  been  cited  in  any 
way  and  I  believe  that  you 
would  appreciate  our  calling  this 
to  your  attention  so  that  you 
may  .  .  .  make  the  proper  award 
if  you  find  it  justified.” 

Mr.  Brown  then  listed  these 
correspondents,  and  declared, 
“It  is  my  belief  that  inasmuch 
as  they  were  killed  while  on 
the  job  and  while  undergoing 
the  same  hazards  as  regular 
Army  personnel,  that  their 
deaths  should  be  recognized  in 
the  same  way  as  a  soldier’s.” 

On  Dec.  30  Col.  Falkner  Heard 
of  the  War  Department  Public 
Relations  Bureau  notified  Mr. 
Brown  that  the  machinery  had 
been  set  in  motion  for  the 
awarding  of  Purple  Hearts  to 
the  correspondents,  and  “to  ex¬ 
pedite  any  future  awards  to  war 
correspondents.” 

Announcement  of  Purple 
Heart  awards  was  sent  to  E&P 


Harvard  Clubman  Shatters  Joan's  'Precedent' 
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cended  above  the  second  floor.” 

Having  thus  gone  to  extremes 
in  spoiling  our  little  piece,  Mr. 
Hollister  says: 

“It  was.  say.  25  years  ago 
that  ladies  were  first  invited  to 
the  regular  Sunday  afternoon 
lectures,  symposia,  and  harp  re¬ 
citals  of  the  club.  Maybe  more. 
Since  then  thousands,  thousands, 
thousands  of  the  ladies  (bless 
’em )  have  entered  the  front  door 
and  attended  these  concatena¬ 
tions  in  Harvard  Hall.  (He’s  a 
Harvard  man.  all  right.  .  .  .) 
Hundreds,  nay  doubtless  thou¬ 
sands.  have  later  attended  de¬ 
lightful  dinners  to  the  guest 
speaker  held  in  the  Biddle  Room, 
abaft  (  .  .  .  and  a  yachtsman,  no 
doubt)  the  Board  Room  on  the 
third  floor.” 

Now  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lister.  We  called  a  Harvard 
Club  member  about  this  and  he 
said,  “You  can  say  you  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  member  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  that  Mr.  Hollister  is  a 
little  optimistic  in  his  figures.” 


Says  Mr.  Hollister.  “Above  the 
third  floor  are  only  bedrooms 
and  locker  rooms  and  a  tank 
and  some  squash  courts,  and  the 
sky.  and  it  would  be  an  affront 
to  the  ladies  to  shoot  them  up 
there,  wouldn’t  it?  What’s  more, 
the  ladies  have  their  own  quar¬ 
ters  now  in  the  Harvard  Club 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  members,  and  no¬ 
body  can  seem  to  persuade  them 
that  the  best  way  into  the  frat 
is  by  their  own  private  door. 
(Yeah,  we  know  how  that  is. 
Mr,  Hollister )  so  sometimes  they 
come  in  by  the  front  door,  and 
dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens 
of  genteel  Harvard  men  and 
their  Yale  guests  spring  to  their 
feet  and  escort  the  ladies  to 
their  own  club  rooms. 

“If  Roy  Howard  will  let  Miss 
Younger  off  duty  Sunday,  the 
Harvard  Club  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  mighty  happy  to  invite  her 
to  attend  whatever  shakes  are 
going  on  in  Harvard  Hall,  and 
will  feed  her  what  she  pleases. 
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Navy  Plans  Help  Cameramen 
In  Speedy  Coverage  on  Iwo 


Swift  Transmission  Is  Provided 
For  Pichires  of  Marine  Landings 

By  Jack  Price 


long  and  careful  planning  by 

the  Navy  in  advance  of  the 
Iwo  Jima  invasion  by  the  Ma¬ 
rines  made  it  possible  for  the 
prompt  transmission  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  landings  this 
week. 

The  Navy  had  established 
proper  laboratory  and  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  on  Guam,  where 
all  the  early  invasion  pictures 
were  cleared.  The  smoothness  of 
operation  and  speed  accom¬ 
plished  in  getting  the  first  photos 
to  the  War  Picture  Pool  mem¬ 
bers  in  San  Francisco  17  hours 
and  30  minutes  after  the  action 
took  place  marked  a  new  high 
in  news  picture  coverage  of 
World  War  II. 

The  first  pictures  sent  from 
Guam  were  made  by  Navy 
cameramen  and  were  aerial 
scenes.  The  first  actual  pictures 
of  the  action  on  land  reached 
San  Francisco  within  24  hours. 
It  so  happened  that  those  two 
photos  were  taken  by  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal.  AP  photographer  covering 
the  invasion  for  the  Pool.  Paige 
Abbott,  INP  cameraman  also 
representing  the  Pool,  has  not 
been  heard  from  at  this  writing. 

If  ever  there  was  any  doubt 
that  civilian  news  photographers 
covering  the  war  for  the  Pool 
do  not  take  all  the  chances  that 
confront  the  soldiers,  the  pic¬ 
tures  made  by  Rosenthal  should 
definitely  remove  that  doubt 
and  prove  that  these  photog¬ 
raphers  are  a  courageous  group. 
One  of  the  two  pictures  made  by 
Rosenthal  shows  some  of  the  in¬ 
vading  Marines  lying  dead 
where  they  fell  and  others  push¬ 
ing  on  uphill  toward  the  enemy. 
The  other  photo  shows  the  Ma¬ 
rines  climbing  a  hill  in  face  of 
enemy  fire.  The  photos  clearly 
show  that  there  was  no  protec¬ 
tion  for  Marines  or  cameraman 
against  enemy  fire. 

Morrie  Landsberg,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  with  Vice  Admiral 


Richmond  K.  Turner’s  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  Flagship,  reported 
that  the  going  is  getting  tougher 
and  tougher  to  shoot  pictures  of 
Yank  landings  in  the  Pacific.  He 
reports  that  Rosenthal  has  cov¬ 
ered  other  D-Days  but  Iwo  Jima 


Rosenthal 


Abbott 


was  the  worst.  His  interview 
with  Joe  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  intrepid  cameraman  was 
most  helpful  under  difficult  con¬ 
ditions. 

Rosenthal's  own  story  of  the 
coverage  relates: 

“Because  of  the  mortar  and 
artillery  explosions  around  me 
I  could  not  hear  the  click  of  the 
shutter.  Iwo  was  the  hottest 
beachhead  of  all  and  my  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  landings  on 
Guam,  Peleliu  and  Anguar  were 
pale  alongside  of  it. 

“At  one  time  I  hailed  a  couple 
of  medical  corpsmen  sweating 
and  sliding  along  the  loose  sand 
bearing  a  wounded  man.  One  of 
them  let  me  know  with  profanity 
that  a  picture  was  the  last  thing 
they  wanted  and  would  I  stick 
my  camera  away  and  really  do 
something  in  this  war  and  lend 
a  hand.  It  was  the  toughest  piece 
of  work  I  have  ever  done. 

“My  landing  craft  was  afloat 
nearly  six  hours  before  the  beach 
was  cleared  away  sufficiently  to 
permit  landing  at  the  North 
Beach  head,  which  was  flanked 
on  the  right  by  a  cliff  bristling 
with  mortars  and  heavy  guns. 


When  the  signal  came  to  go  in. 
it  was  time  to  check  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  keep  the  eyes  on 
what  was  going  around,  to  keep 
the  camera  dry  and  get  up  the 
beach  as  fast  as  possible,  burrow 
in  and  size  up  the  picture  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

“The  soft  sandy  footing  which 
led  to  the  terraces  up  from  the 
shore  made  for  unsteady  going 
but  time  and  again  I  was  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  ease  the  sand  gave 
for  burrowing  in  from  the  too 
attentive  snipers  and  close 
bursts  of  mortar  and  artillery 
shells.  Two  or  three  scoops 
with  my  hands  were  enough  to 
dig  a  protective  depth.  Numerous 
shell  craters  and  abandoned 
Japanese  trenches  made  good 
temporary  hideouts  as  we 
hopped  from  one  to  another  ad¬ 
vance.”  ^ 

“After  a  few  snapshots  of  the 
advancing  Marines,  I  maneuv¬ 
ered  back  and  further  toward  the 
south  where  our  own  wreckage 
mingled  with  that  of  the  blasted 
Japanese  equipment  along  the 
beach.  It  was  about  this  time 


that  the  medical  corpsmen  put 
me  to  work.  They  had  lost  some 
of  their  helpers  and  I  was  glad 
to  be  of  any  assistance.” 

Rosenthal  is  33  and  a  native 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  joined 
the  AP  staff  in  1941  after  serving 
as  bureau  manager  of  the  Wide 
World  Service  in  San  Francisco. 
He  later  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service  as  chief  pho¬ 
tographer’s  mate  from  July,  1943 
until  Feb..  1944.  He  returned  to 
the  AP  office  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  March.  1944  was  assigned 
as  war  photographer  for  the  Pool 
and  sent  to  the  Pacific.  Rosen¬ 
thal  has  covered  the  action  in 
the  Solomons,  at  Hollandia,  Gua¬ 
dalcanal.  Guam,  in  the  Marianas 
and  in  the  Philippines. 

The  editors  of  INP  are  keeping 
their  fingers  crossed  for  Paige 
Abbott,  their  photographer  who 
landed  on  Iwo  Jima.  Abbott  has 
been  with  the  INP  for  eight 
years.  Previous  to  going  to  the 
Pacific,  as  war  photographer,  he 
was  acting  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau. 

He  was  cited  for  his  work  in 
the  Saipan  and  other  amphibious 
invasions  of  Pacific  Islands. 
Aside  from  a  three-week  interval 
in  San  Francisco,  over  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when  he  was 
being  treated  for  an  infection 
picked  up  on  one  of  the  Pacffic 
Islands,  he  has  been  covering 
the  Pacific  theatre  for  10  months. 


Wright  Bryan  Freed 
By  Russians  in  Poland 

17  Correspondents  Cited  .  .  .  Action  in 
Pacific  Produces  Great  Reporting 


Times  Editorial  Hails  'Picture  Miracle' 


HAILING  the  Iwo  “picture  mir¬ 
acle,”  the  New  York  Times 
this  week  said  such  prompt 
service  to  the  public  shows  that 
the  U.  S.  Navy  is  “at  last  fully 
news  -  conscious.”  The  Times 
rave  editorial  praisov  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  pictures  within 
wctly  17Vh  hours  of  the  land- 
iofl.  saying: 

Even  in  these  days  of  swift 
communication  it  seems  almost 
incr^ible  that  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  the  first  landing  of  Mar¬ 
ines  on  Iwo  Jima  could  slmul- 
^eously  publish  pictures  of  the 
landing  Itself.  Wireless  has 
taught  us  to  regard  Puck  as 


rather  slow  in  putting  his  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  forty  min¬ 
utes.  But  to  watch  a  battle 
fought  in  mid-ocean  halfway 
across  the  world  almost  from  the 
moment  it  begins  ranks  still 
among  the  miracles  of  modern 
transmission. 

“The  pictures  themselves  are 
not  less  remarkable  than  the 
speed  of  their  delivery.  They 
are  contrasting  and  dramatic. 
One  shows  a  lull  before  battle. 
In  it  our  Marines  and  Coast 
Guardsmen  attend  church  serv¬ 
ices  aboard  a  heavily  laden  LST 
as  the  ship  is  on  its  way  to  the 
attack  on  the  island. 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

THREE  American  Army  officers 

freed  from  German  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  by  the  Red  Army 
offensive  across  Poland  reported 
from  Moscow  this  week  that 
among  200  of  their  fellow  pris¬ 
oners  known  to  have  been  lib¬ 
erated  from  Zubin,  Poland,  was 
Wright  Bryan,  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  three,  who  told  a  grim 
story  of  their  mistreatment  by 
the  Germans,  gave  no  further 
details  of  Bryan’s  liberation  than' 
that  he  was  released. 

There  were  approximately 
1,400  prisoners  in  the  Zubin 
camp  near  Posen  when  the  swift 
advance  of  the  Red  Army  after 
the  Vistula  break-through  forced 
the  Germans  to  evacuate  it,  the 
officers  declared.  The  prisoners 
received  one  day’s  warning,  they 
said,  that  they  must  move  into 
Germany. 

According  to  W.  H.  Lawrence 
of  the  New  York  Times,  who  re¬ 
ported  Bryan’s  liberation,  “On 
Jan.  21  the  prisoners  started 
marching  westward  toward  Ger¬ 
many.  Many  carried  packs  on 
their  backs.  Others  pulled  small 
home-made  sleds  containing  their 
belongings.  Still  others  threw 
their  equipment  on  small  horse- 
drawn  carts  on  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  civilians  were  fleeing  west¬ 
ward.” 


They  walked  a  day  and  a 
night,  declared  Lawrence,  then 
were  quartered  overnight  in  a 
barn.  “Here  some  made  their 
escape  in  the  general  confusion 
resulting  among  the  Germans 
from  the  knowledge  that  the 
Red  Army  was  not  far  away. 
When  the  Germans  fled,  approxi¬ 
mately  100  Americans  remained 
behind.” 

Bryan  seemingly  was  among 
this  group. 

The  Atlanta  editor  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Germans  Sept.  13, 
1944,  with  Edward  Beattie  Jr. 
of  United  Press,  and  John  Meck- 
lin  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  while  the 
three  were  traveling  in  a  Jeep 
near  Chaumont  to  cover  the  sur¬ 
render  of  20,000  Germans  on  the 
Loire  River. 

The  Germans  separated  the 
correspondents  and  Mecklin  was 
released  by  his  guards  the  next 
day  when  Americans  attacked 
while  he  was  being  marched  to 
Germany.  Bryan  was  wounded 
slightly  in  the  leg.  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  sent  him  to  a  French  hos¬ 
pital  where  the  bullet  was  re¬ 
moved  before  his  reported  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Reich. 

In  December  he  was  located 
by  the  Red  Cross  in  a  German 
prison  camp,  while  more  re- 
( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Shoddy  or  All  Wool? 
The  Staff  Determines  It 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THE  ARMY  took  your  best 

copywriter;  your  prize  sales¬ 
man — the  one  who  would  come 
in  whistling,  having  Just  signed 
up  the  toughest  anti-advertiser 
for  104  insertions  a  year — went 
into  the  Navy  two  years  ago; 
and  most  of  the  others  are  scat¬ 
tered  far  from  the  newspaper 
advertising  oflRce.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  the  weary  newspaper 
advertising  manager,  whose  wife 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  divorce  nam¬ 
ing  the  local  newspaper  as  cor¬ 
respondent.  how  necessary  is  an 
eflHcient,  adequate  staff. 

Despite  spectacular  progress 
in  things  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
tronic.  it  is  still  the  quality,  and 
to  a  degree  the  quantity,  of  the 
men  who  do  the  work  that  de¬ 
termines  the  success  of  an  or¬ 
ganization.  That’s  a  truth  fairly 
widely  recognized  and  accepted 
and  bMause  it  is  accepted,  many 
persons  have  been  generous  In 
these  days  of  manpower  short¬ 
ages  and  have  looked  the  other 
way  when  the  service  was 
shabby. 

Beqgora  to  Buyora 

But.  instead  of  looking  the 
other  way,  after  the  war  they’ll 
look  down  their  noses,  for  to¬ 
day's  space  beggars  will  be  able 
to  buy  freelv  tomorrow,  giving 
ample  consideration  to  what 
they  are  getting  in  addition  to 
their  so-manv  column  inches. 

A  confidential  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  recently  indicated  that  the 
majority  of  newspapers  ques¬ 
tioned  recognize  the  post-war 
need  for  such  things  as  copy 
service  departments  and  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  and  plan  to 
start  or  expand  and  improve 
them  when  the  pressure  is 
turned  off  manoower  and  paper. 

’The  assumption  is  that,  with 
intelligent  direction  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive.  ambitious  manage¬ 
ment.  all  these  aims  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  shortly  after  the 
newspaper  advertising  staff  is 
back  to.  or  perhaps  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than,  normal. 

Few  persons,  however,  seem 
to  question  whether  or  not  the 
men  will  want  to  come  back  to 
their  same  or  similar  Jobs  or 
whether  those  who  went  from 
college  direct  to  service  will 
want  to  start  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

Actually  there  are  more  bid¬ 
ders  for  the  best  of  advertising 
talent  than  there  are  for  the 
advertising  itself.  Both  media 
and  agencies  are  eager  for  it 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  lists  as 
one  of  its  aims  stimulating  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  to  prepare 
students  better  for  agency  work. 

Also,  as  one  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executive  pointed  out  to 
us  recently,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  the  bright  young 
men  flocked  to  the  automobile 
industry;  after  the  last  war  to 


be  a  broker  was  their  aim;  to¬ 
day  television  is  the  magnet. 
Television  has  all  the  glamorous 
sheen  of  a  new  product;  there 
still  seems  to  be  time  ”to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor”;  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  new  and  has  plenty 
of  space  in  which  to  grow,  rapid 
advancement  of  personnel  Is 
more  probable  than  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  has  reached  ma¬ 
turity. 

If  newspapers,  and  other  es¬ 
tablished  m^ia  for  that  matter, 
are  to  attract  and  keep  out¬ 
standingly  capable  personnel 
they  have  got  to  provide  them 
with  challenges  big  enough  to 
hold  their  interest,  they  have 
got  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  income  and 
responsibility  equal  to  that  they 
would  find  in  other  fields  and 
they  must  continue  to  develop 
and  improve  their  own  product. 

The  imaginative  and  creative 
person  rebels  against  a  Job  once 
he  has  completely  mastered  it 
and  it  has  become  routine,  but 
often  instead  of  finding  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  expand  his  activi¬ 
ties  within  his  present  field,  he 
is  attracted  by  the  more  obvious 
opportunities  elsewhere. 

Sparking  the  Stafl 

When  he  is  no  longer  required 
to  be  the  entire  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  ought  to 
make  it  one  of  his  chief  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  keep  his  staff  mem¬ 
bers  interested  in  and  content 
with  their  Jobs. 

Periodically,  remembering  that 
enthusiastic  novice  radio  time 
salesmen  sold  many  habitual 
non-advertisers,  it  is  advisable 
to  put  on  a  special  campaign  to 
sign  up  the  infrequent  advertiser 
and  raise  the  sights  of  the  staff. 
One  sizable  newspaper  took  the 
classified  directory,  listed  those 
businesses  which  weren't  adver¬ 
tisers  and  set  out  to  convert 
them. 

Most  of  these  businesses  were 
small  ones,  such  as  the  corner 
dry  cleaner,  and  couldn’t  afford 
the  big  space  ads  which  for  the 
most  part  they  associated  with 
newspapers.  However,  the  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  kept  this  in 
mind,  sold  them  small  space  ads 
designed  to  fit  their  needs  and 
as  a  result  there  are  today  far 
fewer  non-advertisers  in  that 
particular  community. 

But  selling  new  accounts  is 
not  the  only  challenge  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men.  Keeping 
accounts  sold  on  the  newspaper 
demands  more  than  routine  serv¬ 
ice;  the  salesman  who  is  really 
doing  a  Job  learns  his  client’s 
language;  he  finds  out  the  ad¬ 
vertiser's  problems  and  aims  and 
interests  and  he  does  some  re¬ 
search  and  produces  the  sort  of 
advertising  which  meets  the  in¬ 
dividual  need. 


There  are  other  ways  to  main¬ 
tain  staff  interest.  While  pro¬ 
moting  itself  to  advertisers  and 
to  the  public,  the  newspaper 
should  not  forget  to  keep  the 
staff  proud  of  it  and  eager  to 
improve  it.  Possibly  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  have  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  staff  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  programs  to  the  extent  of 
asking  their  advice  (remember 
they  meet  an  important  part  of 
the  public  and  hear  probably 
more  of  the  gripes  than  of  the 
praise)  and  suggesting  that  they 
prepare  some  promotional  ads. 
If  nothing  more,  the  advice  and 
the  ads  will  tell  the  executive 
how  his  staff  feels  about  its 
newspaper. 

Also,  whenever  possible  get 
fresh,  interesting  materials  with 
which  the  salesmen  can  work. 
Improved  and  more  widely  ac¬ 
cessible  color  advertising  should 
intrigue  them;  the  availability 
of  a  photographer  to  make  pas¬ 
sible  local  illustrations  for  ads 
is  another  possibility. 

No  one  sells  so  positively  as 
the  man  who  is  sold  on  what  he 
is  selling.  No  one  is  so  negative 
as  the  fellow  who  has  one  eye 
on  another  Job. 

The  Man  Next  Door 

LOCAL  photographs  in  adver¬ 
tising  are  already  doing  a  Job 
for  the  pulpwood  cutting  cam¬ 
paign  in  Maine  and  Michigan. 
Both  the  Houghton  ( Mich. ) 
Daily  Mining  Gazette  and  the 
Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal  have 
used  pictures,  names  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  local  men  and  boys 
cutting,  carting  and  otherwise 
preparing  pulp  for  the  mills. 
There’s  nothing  particularly  ex¬ 
citing  about  the  picture  of  a  man 
standing  beside  a  pile  of  logs, 
but  if  he’s  "Arthur  Trask  of 
Readfleld”  who  has  Just  finished 
cutting  down  all  those  logs  and 
he  lives  next  door  to  you  .  .  . 
well,  that’s  a  different  story,  one 
which  gets  readership. 


New  York  Central  Release 
THE  New  York  Central  ad  se¬ 
ries  originally  scheduled  for 
Feb.  12  but  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  when  snow  caused  rail 
difficulties  in  upper  New  York 
State  will  be  released  on  March 
5.  In  accordance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  advertising 
theme  chosen  for  the  next  three 
months  by  the  12  railroads,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York  Central, 
which  have  coordinated  as  the 
Eastern  Railroads,  ads  will  stress 
the  progressive  character  of 
railroads,  their  research  and 
post-war  plans  for  better  serv¬ 
ice,  operations  and  equipment. 
In  three  sizes — 300,  640  and  925 
lines,  depending  upon  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  community  where 
they  run — the  insertions  will 
appear  in  approximately  568 
newspapers.  Pen  and  ink 
sketches  are  featured.  The 
agency  is  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
New  York. 


ms  NIBS  HIMSELF 


Introducing  “Hia  Niba,"  Notioad 
Biscuit  Company's  new  characto 
featured  in  a  comic  strip  coai. 
paign  on  Nabisco  SbedcUd 
Wheat  to  break  shortly.  Sm 
Campaigns  and  Accounts  (beloir) 

for  details  ol  the  ad  serisa. 

Publisher  Sees  Job 
For  Public  Relations 

The  public  relations  couiutl 
in  the  post-war  era  will  have  to 
deal  directly  with  the  consun^ 
public  and  create  an  ever-er 
panding  market,  if  the  Jobs  upon 
which  prosperity  depends  are  to 
be  provided,  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
publisher  of  American  magazine, 
told  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Public  Relations 
Counsel,  Inc.,  last  week  at  Its 
monthly  luncheon  in  New  York. 

“In  the  post-war  era  public 
relations  counsel  must  move  out 
of  the  president’s  office  and  out 
of  the  realm  of  employer-em¬ 
ploye  relationships  and  into  the 
area  of  true  public  relations," 
Mr.  Motley  asserted.  “A  selling 
war  must  begin  as  soon  as  the 
shooting  war  ceases.  When  in¬ 
dustry  resumes  the  production 
of  consumer  goods  you  can — and 
should— do  a  tremendous  job  In 
facilitating  sales.” 


B  &  O  Break 

FOR  the  third  consecutive  year 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  is  publishing  a  special  se¬ 
ries  of  newspaper  ads  in  the 
smaller  communities  along  its 
11,000  miles  of  track.  Empha¬ 
sizing  the  railroad’s  role  as  “the 
link  between”  the  producer  and 
consumer  two-column  ads  of  187 
lines  are  scheduled  in  245  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  185  cities  and 
towns.  Richard  A.  Foley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
is  the  agency. 

Nabisco's  "Nibs" 

"HIS  NIBS,”  a  "typical  Amer 
ican  boy”  who  "goes  for’’ 
Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat,  w^ 
be  the  central  character  in  comic 
strip  ads  to  be  released  by  the 
National  Biscuit  Co.  early  in 
March.  To  appear  in  color  in 
53  Sunday  newspapers,  the  same 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertiaing,  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  News 

(^DBYE  BLARNEY!  ...  If  you  don’t  soon  start  saying  it  there 
may  be  a  headache  coming!  (“The  Yanks  Are  Coming,”  Dec.  16; 
Goodbye  G.I.,”  Feb.  10).  There  is  a  real  constructive  job  you  and 
vour  advertiser  can  be  starting  on.  Look  out  for  those  things 
that  tend  to  irritate  the  returning  service  man  and  woman! 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  trade  magazine,  three  ads  stand  out  show- 
iaiwhat  we  mean.  (1)  Imagine  two  soldiers,  having  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  cut  notches  in  a 
palm  tree,  marking  off  the  years 
that  will  bring  them  back  to  a  cer- 
tm  manufacturer’s  desk  ( see 

cut);  (2)  An  ad  for  inner-  /(p®  ' 

springs,  showing  a  soldier  operat- 

ini  a  machinegun  from  the  depths 

o/  on  easy  chair,  and  captioned  ^ 

He  says  it’s  the  best  way  he 

knows  to  take  up  the  recoil!”;  \ 10^ 

(3)  An  ad  headed  “All  Waiting  A — I J 

For  V-Day!”  .  .  .  and  the  copy:  hyff  I 

Our  men  in  the  foxholes  are  J  Vtl  ]  /  A 

umting!  Sailors  on  the  high  seas  VKA  ^  ^ h 

ore  waiting!  Our  sky  birds  are 
uxiiting  to  come  to  roost!”  .  .  . 

Who's  waiting?  Tell  those  grimy 
fellows  in  the  foxholes  that  they 
are  waiting.'  The  ad  continues: 

‘—in  the  meantime  we  ask  all  of 
our  customers  ...  to  be  patient 
wMIe  waiting  for  deliveries!” — 

Now  if  that  wouldn’t  burn  up  an  asbestos  Indian — I’m  a  sky  bird, 
too! 

Watch  your  copy!  Watch  your  merchant’s  copy!  He  should  appre¬ 
ciate  it!  As  said,  there  is  a  constructive  job  to  do  outside  of  the 
priority  themes!  Help  that  service  man  and  woman  to  get  adjusted! 

*  *  * 

ME  TOO!  .  .  .  (“The  Grass  Seems  Greener,”  Dec.  23) — A  survey 
by  the  Polk  people,  covering  a  third  of  the  country’s  32,000  auto 
dealers,  shows  nearly  40%  want  to  handle  additional  lines  after 
the  war!  Over  25%  select  home  appliances!  Hudson,  Ford  and 
DeSoto  most  interested! 

*  *  * 

MORE  HARD  TACK!  . . .  (  ’’Hard  Tack.”  Nov.  11;  “Tell  ’Em  Again,” 
Nov.  25) — For  that  hardware  account  that  still  hasn’t  unloaded 
its  synthetic  and  so-called  “victory”  stock!  Flesdc  Hardware  in 
WelMter  City,  Iowa  gives  a  style  that  might  come  from  a  small 
town  but  that  we  “city  slickers”  could  do  well  to  ponder!  In  a 
one-column  ad  each  week  headed  “Fleak  Says:”  he  sells  his  stuff 
like  this: 

"Large  all  wood  wagons.  Should  have  sold  for  $7.95,  but  they 
didn't!  Now  buy  one  for  $4.95.”  .  .  .  “Round  white  cookie  jars, 
flower  decorated.  OPA  ceiling  price  for  98c.  We  lowered  the  ceiling 
to  82c.”  .  .  .  “Blue  enameled  double  boilers  $1.29.  We  don’t  think 
they  are  worth  that!  Come  in  and  give  us  89c.”  .  .  .  “Gallon  glass 
churn  with  wood  stomper  dasher.  Regular  $1.09.  You  wouldn’t 
buy  them  at  89c,  so  give  us  75c.”  .  .  .  “Bomb  style  money  banks  25c. 
Own  your  own  bank,  2  for  19c!”  .  .  .  “Blue  enameled  dripolaters 
$1.19.  We  would  rather  have  89c.”  .  ,  .  and  .  .  .  “If  you  saucer  your 
coffee  to  cool  it — we  have  white  enameled  saucers  for  11c.” 

IT’S  A  FACT^  .  .  .  Some  papers  are  way  ahead  of  our  hints!  That 
doesn’t  mean  your  paper  can’t  get  on  the  wagon.  Russell  Mann, 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  and  Telegraph,  sends  in  an  ad 
playing  up  our  .several  suggestions  (the  last — “It’s  a  Fact!”,  Jan. 
27).  He  quotes  us  "Idea  here  for  a  series  .  .  .  Could  be  used 
for  drug  copy!”  and  says  of  it  .  .  .  “Not  only  could  be,  but  has 
been,  still  is!” 


For  Wide-Awake  Advertisers 

HARRY  GILBURT  of  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
suggests  the  following  item  carried  by  NANA  recently 
indicates  the  importance  of  newspaper  advertising: 

By  a  Staff  Correspondent 

NEW  YORK  (NANA) — The  soldier  was  stretched  across 
an  old  plush  seat  in  the  railroad  coach,  and  rested  his 
travel-weary  head  on  the  sooty  window  ledge.  He  was  so 
uncomfortable  that  I  offered  him  my  newspaper  to  keep 
the  coal  dust  from  blowing  on  him  through  the  window 
till.  He  thanked  me — and  turned  the  pages  until  he 
came  to  a  furniture  advertisement  which  featured  a 
luxurious  sofa.  This  he  placed  under  his  head  and  with 
a  blissful  sigh,  went  to  sleep. 

Aley  Drug  has  been  using  this  heading  in  30-inch  ads  with  facts 
spread  throughout,  every  Friday  since  March,  1940.  Says  Mr. 
Mann:  “The  results  are  wonderful.  And  we  just  love  to  hold 
this  up  as  a  shining  example  before  some  merchant  who  brings 
out  that  old  one  ‘people  just  don’t  read  fine  print  anymore.’  ”... 
Good  going,  and  the  idea  is  still  wide  open!! 

*  *  « 

FALLOW  GROUND  .  .  .  and  there  are  hundreds  of  advertising 
departments  that  can  weli  till  this  ground  when  right  now 
there  is  so  much  money  in  it!  Farmers  today  have  more  jingling 
money  in  their  jeans  than  ever  before.  Spring  is  in  the  air  and 
they’ve  started  stirring!  Last  year  farm  incomes  hit  a  new  high, 
more  than  $21  billion!  ’They  received  6%  more  cash  for  their 
crops  than  ever  before!  They  are  today  able  to  purchase  more 
non-agricultural  goods  and  services  with  their  farm  dollar  than 
ever!  You  don’t  have  to  be  in  a  Far  West  agricultural  state  to 
have  a  money-laden  farmer  right  next  door  who  reads  your  paper. 

NOT  CHICKEN  FEED  .  .  .  when  it  comes  to  money,  is  the  amount 
some  of  your  feed  merchants  can  rake  in!  Take  one  thousand 
baby  chicks  as  an  example.  In  one  year  these  thousand  chicles 
will  consume  in  pounds  .  .  .  2,000  of  starting  mash  .  .  .  3,800  of 
broiler  mash  .  .  .  3,400  of  growing  mash  .  .  .  7,800  of  laying  mash! 
Somebody  is  going  to  sell  this!  Probably  your  own  feed  store 
doesn’t  know  what  its  potential  is. 

0  0  0 

LAYING  IT  ON  THE  LINE!  ...  In  1943  there  were  488  million 
hens  on  our  farms!  They  have  to  be  fed.  Egg  production  per 
capita  in  1939  was  323  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  1943  it  rose 
to  434.  Consumption  per  capita  was  311  in  1939,  rising  to  344  in 
1943.  Where  in  1939  there  was  an  exact  dozen  eggs  left  over  per 
capita,  in  1943  there  were  90!  Which  means  we’ve  got  to  eat  more 
eggs.  Somebody  has  to  sell  them!  Last  year  there  were  4,673,- 
000,000  dozen  eggs  produced  on  our  farms,  and  that  makes  a  lot 
of  omelet. 

•  •  • 

E'YES  RIGHT!  .  .  .  Your  banker  is  looking  that  way  toward  your 
farmer!  Last  year  the  American  Bankers  Association  made  a 
survey  among  32,000  farmers  in  1,400  counties,  including  every 
state.  They  wanted  to  see  what  factors,  other  than  meney,  farmers 
want  when  they  borrow.  Here  they  are:  prompt  service  .  .  . 
freedom  from  red  tape  .  .  .  low  cost  .  .  .  friendship  .  .  .  keyed  to 
local  needs  .  .  .  personal  interest  .  .  .  confidential  .  .  .  convenient 
location  .  .  .  convenient  repayment  plan  .  .  .  straight  business 
deal  .  .  .  other  services  to  be  available!  Each  of  these  can  be  the 
subject  of  an  advertisement.  Can  be — for  it  has  been  done  in 
New  York  State,  25  banks  participating! 

*  •  • 

THESE  TOO  .  .  .  your  electrical  dealer!  Nearly  three  million 
farms  are  now  connected  on  electric  ‘’hi-lines.”  Prediction  is 
another  million  in  a  few  years.  In  pre-war  years  these  farmers 
spent  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  annually 
for  farm  equipment!  More  and  more  of  it  henceforth  is 'going  to 
be  electric! 


Montana  Body  Votes 
State  Promotion  Fund 

A  $100,000  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  next  two  years  for 
advertising  Montana’s  scenic  and 
industrial  possibilities  has  been 
recommended  by  vote  of  the 


State’s  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Characterized  by  some  as  “one 
of  the  most  important  to  come 
before  this  assembly,”  the  bUl 
itself  had  been  requested  by 
Gov.  Sam  C.  Ford  in  his  inaug¬ 
ural  address. 


editor 
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Wrigley  Ad  Handled 

Smoothly  by  Agency  Ff^'.r= . Si  views  in  Home. 


CHICAGO.  Feb.  19 — Placing  of 

the  Wrigley  ad  announcing  dis¬ 
continuance  of  standard  brands 
of  Wrlgley’s  chewing  gum  in 
1,744  daily  U.  S.  newspapers  this 
week  was  not  such  a  monu¬ 
mental  task  that  the  agency  had 
to  turn  the  place  upside  down  to 
do  the  Job.  In  fact.  Arthur  Mey- 
erhoff  and  Co.  took  the  assign¬ 
ment  in  stride  and  is  pleased  to 
report  fine  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  faced  with 
wartime  newsprint  restrictions. 

Seldom  does  an  advertiser  use 
every  dailv  paner  in  the  country 
and  the  Wriglev  release  comes 
under  the  heading  of  “unusual” 
in  that  respect.  Although  only 
a  one-time  insertion,  the  ad  pre¬ 
sented  some  problems  in  cities 
where  more  than  one  daily  is 
published. 

Wrigley’s  did  not  want  its 
message  to  appear  in  all  dailies 
the  same  day  in  cities  where 
more  than  one  newspaper  is 
published.  Likewise,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  allowing  newspapers 
some  leeway  in  publi^ing  the 
ad  under  present  space  limita¬ 
tions.  The  agency  asked  com¬ 
peting  papers  to  get  together 
among  themselves  and  decide 
which  day  each  would  publish 
the  ad.  A  leeway  from  Monday 
through  Thursday  was  permit¬ 
ted.  with  a  few  exceptions  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  week  in  larger 
markets. 

Coat  $80,000 

Use  of  1,744  dailies  for  the 
one-time  message,  which  ap- 

rred  in  two  sizes— 824  lines 
nxarkets  over  100.000,  wi^ 
the  exception  of  metropolitan 
tabloids,  and  351  lines  for  other 
dailies — represented  an  esti¬ 
mated  exnenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $60,000  on  the  part  of 
the  Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co.  This 
expenditure  also  comes  under 
the  “unusual”  heading  in  that 
Wrigley's  spent  this  money, 
along  with  additional  outlays  in 
radio,  car  card  and  billboard 
advertising,  to  announce  the 
withdrawal  of  its  product  from 
the  market. 

The  newspaper  announcement, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  appre¬ 
ciation  “to  the  many  friends  of 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint.  Double¬ 
mint  and  Juicy  Fruit  chewing 
gum.”  was  made  after  Phil  K. 
Wrigley  had  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  notify  retailers  and  Job¬ 
bers  by  letter  that  the  three 
standard  brands  were  being  dis¬ 
continued  both  for  civilians  and 
military  forces. 

The  huge  lob  of  getting  out 
more  than  850.000  letters  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  Jobbers,  in  which 
were  enclos^  proofs  of  the 
newspaper  ad  and  an  Orbit  gum 
scrapper  showing  how  the  in¬ 
formation  was  being  passed 
along  to  the  men  overseas,  de* 
layad  the  release  of  the  news¬ 
paper  announcement  until  this 
week.  Mr.  Wrigley  wanted  the 
trade  to  know  of  ^e  company’s 
dacision  in  advance  of  notifying 
the  public. 


Mrs.  Mary  Hauser,  media  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Meyerhoff  agency, 
supervised  the  Job  of  notifying 
newspaper  representatives  of 
the  pending  release  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  insertion  orders  and 
contracts.  Representatives  were 
notified  in  advance  in  order  to 
inform  their  newspapers  so  the 
latter  could  plan  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  Wrigley  ad.  So  far, 
only  two  newspapers  have 
turned  down  the  copy  because 
of  lack  of  space. 

“It  was  not  too  difficult  a  Job,” 
Mrs.  Hauser  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  commenting  upon  the 
task  and  computing  rates,  draw¬ 
ing  up  insertion  orders  and 
writing  contracts.  Two  extra 
girls  were  added  to  the  clerical 
department  in  preparing  the  re¬ 
lease,  she  said. 

Mots  Furnished 

The  production  department 
supplied  the  ad  in  mat  form  to 
all  dailies,  with  few  exceptions. 
In  three  or  four  instances,  the 
agency  had  to  shrink  the  624- 
line  ad  to  come  within  the  limits 
established  by  those  dailies  for 
national  ads,  under  space  restric¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Wrigley  took  a  hand  in 
planning  the  announcement 
copy. 


Realty  News  Awards 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
judges,  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  gave  its 
1944  Class  A  award  to  the  New 
York  Times  for  publishing  the 
best  real  estate  news.  Lee  E. 
Cooper  is  the  editor.  Other 
awards  went  to  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  (John  F.  Cronin)  and 
to  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gaz¬ 
ette  (Naomi  Doebel). 


Wrigley  says  “Thank  You" 

Teaser'  Ads  Recruit 
Medical  Technicians 

Pittsburgh,  Feb.  20  —  News¬ 
paper  offices  were  almost 
swamped  with  telephone  calls, 
and  eight  extra  workers  had  to 
be  put  on  at  WAC  recruiting 
headquarters  here  to  handle  in¬ 
quiries  at  the  close  of  a  10-day 
"teaser”  campaign  for  medical 
technicians. 

The  campaign,  on  the  theme: 
“Blue  Angels  for  Purple  Hearts” 
was  launched  through  the  Sun- 
Telegraph,  with  the  Press  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  de¬ 
clining  to  join  in  the  teaser 
.'^tories,  but  giving  liberal  space. 

The  campaign,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Association, 
with  anonymous  support  from 
industrial  backers,  included  12 
14-line  reversed  ads  in  the 
papers  each  day,  and  25  to  30 
daily  spots  on  each  of  the  five 
radio  stations  of  the  city. 

Newspaper  publicity  was 
handled  by  Sgt.  Frank  Muscal. 

Pittsburgh’s  quota  of  75  Blue 
Angels  was  40'';  over-filled  the 
first  three  days  of  the  campaign. 


SESSION  FOR  INDUSTRY 

DON  U.  BBIDGE.  advertiaing  director,  Gannett  Newspapers:  J.  Dovid 
Hogue,  general  manager,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Doily  Press;  and  Allen  Sikes,  eastern  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  shown  at  a  recent  dinner  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Utica  dailies.  Three  hundred  of  the  community's  industrial  and 
civic  leaders  heard  Mr.  Sikes  describe  the  methods  and  results  of 
ffie  Continuing  Study  of  Newspapers.  Mr.  Bridge  also  discussed  the 
Study  briefly  in  his  introduction  of  Mr.  Sikes. 


Quarter-page  advertisenenti  L 
with  big  black  headlines.  'TUr  v. 
VISION  TONIGHT  SHOWS  BIG 
3  AT  YALTA,  rallied  set-owntft 
and  their  friends  to  parlors  and 
playrooms  in  the  New  York  City 
area  this  week  when  StatioJ 
WNBT,  National  Broadcastinf 
Co.  presented  the  premiere  d 
Crimean  Conference  films. 

A  12-minute  newsreel,  put 
together  by  television  editon 
from  thousands  of  feet  of  Ann; 
Signal  Corps  film,  flown  to  tht 
U.  S.  from  Russia,  was  broadcait 
by  the  NBC  station  on  Tuesdi; 
night,  the  day  that  newspapen 
were  carrying  pictures  of  the 
subsequent  meetings  in  Egypt 
Other  stations  throughout  Uu 
country  planned  presentations 
later,  but  Tuesday  was  the  of¬ 
ficial  release  date  for  television 
and  movies.  The  broadcasts  pro¬ 
vided  many  stirring  pictures  of 
incidents  which  weren’t  coverrt 
in  still  photos  printed  by  new 
papers  in  the  past  week. 

Nearly  a  week  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  Army  deliv¬ 
ered  the  films  to  Washin^on  and 
the  release  date.  NBC  officials 
said  they  could,  under  favorable 
conditions  in  the  laboratories, 
process  such  films  for  presenta¬ 
tion  within  24  hours.  Postoni 
television  planning  aims  at  sueb 
service,  they  said,  in  addition 
to  on-the-spot  broadcasting. 

Interesting  Sidelights  , 

NBC’s  narration  on  the  Yalta 
newsreel  opened  with  the  state 
ment  that  new  history  was  being 
written  in  bringing  the  Big 
Three  Conference  into  the 
homes,  or  wherever  television 
sets  could  receive  the  program. 
This  was  television’s  second 
show  built  on  the  Big  Three  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  first  having  been 
the  Teheran  meeting. 

Little  was  passed  up  by  the 
photographers  at  Yalta.  As  tele 
vised,  the  newsreel  included 
shots  of  the  Roosevelt-ChurchiU 
meeting  at  Malta,  prior  to  the 
Crimean  meeting,  and  there  wai 
a  very  clear  view  of  the  scene 
during  which  the  British' prime 
minister  stood  at  attention  ^ 
saluted  the  President  arriviM 

The  arrival  of  the  dignitario 
was  recorded,  step  by  step,  dis¬ 
closing  Churchill  taking  it  very 
slowly  while  Stalin  walked 
vigorously  and  Roosevelt  rode 
in  a  Jeep,  at  times  with  Churchill 
strolling  alongside,  hand  resting 
on  the  jeep’s  side. 

In  the  conference  room,  the 
Signal  Corps  men  got  excellent 
shots  of  the  principals  as  they 
moved  into  their  places  at  equi¬ 
distant  points  around  the  table. 
Roosevelt  appeared  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  more  than  the  others,  but 
always  with  serious  mien.  Stali® 
.sat  back  and  watched. 

The  program  Included  a  brief 
cartoon  weather  subject,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  makers  of  Botany 
ties,  and  wrestling  matches  in  t 
New  York  arena.  The  BotaW 
lamb  came  prancing  across  the 
screen  almost  on  the  heels  of  the 
Big  Three. — J.  H.  W, 
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WHAT  WOULD  HE  HAVE  DONE? 

Hank  Barrow,  The  Associated  Press. 


ON  WITH  THE  NEW 

Paul  Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
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Women  Reporters? 
Unequivocally:  Yes,  No 


INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.,  Feb.  20— 

What  about  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism?  This  question  has  been 
hotly  debated  among  newspaper 
men  ever  since  the  first  lipstick 
smeared  cigarette  stub  was 
found  in  a  city  room  ash  tray. 
It  is  sufficiently  important  that 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  decided  to  make  a  survey 
of  newspaper  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Based  on  his  survey,  which 
included  32  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Dyer  believes  that 
the  future  holds  every  bit  as 
much  promise  for  women  as  for 
men  in  the  field  of  journalism. 
Many  editors,  he  found,  even 
prefer  women  for  reporters  and 
copy  readers. 

Twenty-two  of  the  papers  sur¬ 
veyed  reported  that  before  the 
war  their  editorial  staff  was 
composed  8.4%  of  women;  now 
the  same  papers  have  20.7% 
women.  Before  the  war.  29  of 
the  papers  had  an  average  of 
2.4  women  working  as  reporters, 
but  now  they  have  6.4  women 
reporters  each. 

The  managing  editors  were 
asked  to  tell  from  their  observa¬ 
tions  how  their  women  report¬ 
ers  .stacked  up  as  compart  to 
men.  Six  of  them  reported  “su¬ 
perior”:  10  said  thqy  were  equal, 
12  branded  them  as  inferior. 

One  managing  editor  who  cast 
his  vote  with  the  “inferiors” 
commented;  “You  can  have  most 
of  them.” 

One  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  questions 
was:  “Women  have  traditionally 
covered  society  and  allied  news. 
What  additional  fields  of  report¬ 
ing  would  you  consider  them 
for  permanently?” 

In  reply,  seven  managing  edi¬ 


tors  said  “all  fields.”  and  10  said 
“general  reporting.”  Others  sug¬ 
gested  features,  meetings,  educa¬ 
tion,  courts.  Interviews,  amuse¬ 
ments,  women’s  news  and  con¬ 
ventions. 

Women  did  not  fare  quite  so 
well  in  the  voting  on  their  abil¬ 
ity  as  copy  readers.  Twenty- 
nine  papers  had  only  a  total  of 
three  women  on  copy  desks  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  The  same  group 
now  has  17,  but  19  of  the  group 
still  have  none.  Their  bosses 
voted:  favorably,  4;  equal,  1; 
unfavorably,  9. 

“Too  much  conversation”  was 
given  as  one  of  the  objections 
to  the  feminine  copy  readers. 
Another  unfavorable  comment 
was:  “In  general,  they  lack 
background.” 

A  long  list  of  answers  came 
to  Mr.  Dyer’s  question:  “What 
assets  do  women  have  as  news¬ 
paper  writers?” 

“Same  as  men,”  was  the  reply 
from  six,  and  one  cynic  added, 
“but  found  less  frequently.” 
Thoroughness,  ability  to  get  hu¬ 
man  interest  angle,  enthusiasm, 
sobriety,  sympathy,  imagination, 
individuality,  intuition,  tact,  se- 
riousnes  of  purpose,  patience, 
tenacity,  willingness,  rciliability, 
artistic  approach — these  were  all 
listed  as  assets. 

One  managing  editor  gave  as 
an  asset  “The  fact  that  they  are 
women,”  and  another  said,  “Cer¬ 
tain  assets  due  to  their  sex.” 
One  said,  “You  have  to  under¬ 
stand  them.” 

Derogatory  answers  on  this 
same  question  were — “Some  can 
write  rather  well  on  simple  sub¬ 
jects,”  and  “None  that  men  do 
not  have.”  One  answer  was  the 
one  word  “None.” 

In  regard  to  handicaps  of  the 
women  reporters,  the  answers 
ran  the  gamut  of  masculine  criti¬ 


cism  of  what  they  like  to  think 
of  as  the  weaker  sex.  A  preva¬ 
lent  morning  paper  criticism 
was  that  they  are  unsuited  for 
late  assignments,  police  stories, 
gory  stories,  and  the  like.  Other 
jabs  at  the  women  included  as 
handicaps  marriage  and  retire¬ 
ment.  including  love  and  babies; 
higher  sick  rates;  inclination  to 
take  advantage  of  sex  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems:  emo¬ 
tional  instability,  inability  to 
take  criticism  calmly,  hyper¬ 
sensitivity,  gullibility  and  jeal¬ 
ousness. 

Thirteen  managing  editors  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  no  new 
problems  as  a  result  of  increased 
employment  of  women,  and  two 
others  reported  “remarkably 
few.”  Seven  others  were  not  so 
optimistic  and  their  grievances 
ranged  from  “hard  to  keep  hap¬ 
py”  to  “social  and  biological” 
disturbances,  but  the  managing 
editor  who  reported  this  added 
that  it  “isn’t  really  serious  but 
rather  annoying.” 

Many  of  the  editors  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  the  post-war 
period  more  and  more  women 
will  be  successfully  engaged  in 
newspapering.  Their  future  is 
“excellent,”  “better  than  before,” 
and  so  on. 

This  comment  from  one: 
“Women  in  journalism  have 
proven  themselves  a  distinct 
asset.  I  don’t  know  what  I  would 
have  done  without  them.  A  good 
woman  reporter  can  do  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  assign¬ 
ments  if  the  editor  uses  a  little 
judgment.  Journalism,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war,  will  make  more 
use  of  women  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates.” 

■ 

Edits  Service  Papers 

Frank  Sullivan,  court  reporter 
for  the  Norfolk  Virginian~Pilot 
since  1940,  has  resigned,  effective 
immediately,  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  editor  of  Army  News, 
Navy  News  and  VSMC  News, 
nationally  circulated  newspapers 
with  headquarters  office  in  Nor¬ 
folk. 


Sweden — 'World's 
Rumor  Capital' 

Sorting  the  wheat  from  what 
isn’t  wheat  in  the  day’s  crop  of 
news  is  the  tough  part  of  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent’s  job  in 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  “the  rumor 
capital  of  the  world.”  says 
Charles  Shaw,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System’s  man 
there. 

In  a  broadcast  carried  by  the 
network  last  week.  Shaw  de¬ 
scribed  the  conditions  under 
which  the  reporter  receives  each 
day  “one  or  more  stories  straight 
out  of  the  horse’s  mouth” — re¬ 
ports  on  what  hapnened  last 
night  at  Berchtesgaden.  or  a 
photostatic  copy  of  Germany’s 
final  defense  plans. 

It’s  a  problem,  said  Shaw,  to 
put  one’s  finger  on  the  truth, 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  mulling 
over  the  character  of  the  per¬ 
son  giving  out  the  information 
and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  got  to  Stockholm 
from  Germany  in  the  first 
place. 

“One  posing  as  a  fierce  anti- 
Nazi,”  he  said,  “used  conversa¬ 
tionally  one  phrase  after  an¬ 
other  lifted  out  of  Goebbelss 
speeches.” 

Others  are  somewhat  more 
subtle. 

The  subtlest  guy  has  to 
be  the  neutral  correspondent 
himself.  It’s  not  easy. 

“The  people  you  really  want 
to  meet.”  said  Shaw,  “are  the 
real  anti-Nazis  who’ve  just  es¬ 
caped  from  Germany.  .  .  .  The 
most  difficult  job  is  finding  refu¬ 
gees  and  getting  them  to  talk 
Even  in  a  safe  neutral  country, 
they’re  still  haunted  by  fear  of 
the  Gestapo. 

“Not  all  Information  comes 
from  refugees.  Absolutely  accu¬ 
rate  information  reaches  Stock¬ 
holm  from  Germany  in  strange 
ways.  .  .  .  Giving  the  details 
now  would  dry  up  those  sources 

“Rumors  are  the  bane  of  all 
reporters.  You  can  swim  in 
them  here.” 


McGill  Provides 
Travelogue  on 
ASNE  Mission 

Readers  of  the  Atlanta  fGa.' 
Constitution  are  Koing  around 
the  world  with  their  editor. 
Ralph  E.  McGill,  as  he  writes 
back  home  about  the  places  he 
visits  with  Wilbur  S.  Forrest 
and  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  on 
their  press  freedom  mission  for 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

In  one  of  his  recent  reports, 
Mr.  McGill  described  the  scene 
at  Bastogne  and  declared  “our 
early  reports  were  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  .  .  .  Our  military  intelli¬ 
gence  was  not  so  much  at  fault 
as  was  charged.”  The  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  had  been  denied 
the  use  of  air  reconnaissance  for 
two  weeks  because  of  foul 
weather,  he  explained,  knew 
there  were  two  Panzer  divisions 
in  front  of  the  Americans  at  this 
point,  but  “they  did  not  believe 
both  would  be  committed  to  bat¬ 
tle  at  once.” 

Besides  conferring  with  edi¬ 
tors  and  diplomats  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fre^om  of  information. 
Mr.  McGill  and  his  companions 
have  been  up  to  the  battlefront. 
One  of  his  dispatches  from 
‘North  of  Luxembourg”  told  of 
jeep  rides,  60  miles  an  hour 
at  8  below  0. 

CrueL  Yet  Magnificent 

Such  a  ride,  Mr.  McGill  wrote, 
‘is  cruel  and  yet  somehow  mag¬ 
nificent.”  But  they  went  on. 
The  front  was  on  up  ahead. 

“We  were  part  of  it,  on  our 
jeep,”  the  Georgia  editor  wrote. 
'The  last  of  the  dead  were  being 
removed.  This  was  another  vil¬ 
lage  where  the  war  had  come, 
and  gone  on.  Over  the  hills 
ahead  there  came  the  sound  of 
bombs.  ...  A  jeep  pulled  up 
with  one  of  the  German  dead  in 
its  back  seat.  .  .  .  Here  our  jeep 
met  with  that  one  carrying  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest.  We  waved,  and  I 
wondered  if  my  own  face  was 
as  wind-burned  as  his  after  two 
and  a  half  hours  in  the  knife-like 
wind.  ( It  was. )  ” 

The  committee  had  just  come 
from  Paris,  where  “the  people 
are  apathetic  and  tired  from  be¬ 
ing  miserable  for  five  years.” 
That  is  not  surprising.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gill  commented,  but.  he  added; 
The  most  stupid  wrong  done 
Paris — and  France — wa.s  the  pub¬ 
licity  about  fashions.” 

A  sample  of  the  hardships 
which  the  editors’  committee 
have  been  undergoing  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  McGill  in  connection 
with  the  battlefront  visit  in 
Luxembourg.  He  wrote:  “Shiv¬ 
ering  that  night  as  we  undressed 
in  our  cold  room,  with  no  warm 
water  or  heat,  I  thought  of  the 
men  down  in  their  holes  in  the 
ground,  with  their  blankets 
about  them.  Getting  into  the 
cold  bed  was  easier.” 

In  Rome,  the  author  of  the 
travelogue  stood  on  the  steps  of 
St.  Peter's  and  saw  the  soldiers 
if  all  nations  who  come  each 
day  for  an  audience  with  Pope 
Pius  XII,  and  later  he  and  For¬ 
rest  and  Ackerman  had  a  private 
audience  with  the  Pontiff. 
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By  Ralph  E.  McGill.  Editor.  Atlanta  Constitution 

ROME — American  food  trucks  and  units  of  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Department  pulled  into  a  newly  liberated  Italian 
town  The  people  were  hungry.  They  had  come  crawling  out  of 
cellars  and  holes  where  they  had  been  pinned 
down  for  days  during  the  battle. 

What  most  of  them  wanted  first  was  new.s — not 
bread. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  profoundly  im- 
pre.ssed  the  committee  from  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Europe  has  been  the 
great  hunger  of  the  people  for  news. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  condition  of 
peoples  whose  minds  have  been  blacked  out  by 
a  dictator's  control  of  the  press,  publications  and 
radio.  McGiU 

They  merely  do  not  know  what  is  going  on. 

They  do  not  know  what  has  gone  on  for  the  past  five  years.  In 
Italy  the  situation  is  worse.  The  Italians  really  do  not  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  past  20  years. 

It  is  possible  to  see,  in  Italy,  the  press  association  files  of  the 
years  before  the  war,  and  attached  to  them  the  orders  of  the 
government  office  telling  them  not  merely  what  they  may  print 
but  ordering  certain  size  headlines. 

Axia  Nation#  Worst  Offenders 

Here  in  Italy,  as  in  Germany,  an  entire  generation  has  grown 
up  knowing  only  what  their  leaders  wanted  them  to  know.  A 
nation  with  free  newspapers  simply  cannot  comprehend  it. 

There  is  a  great  thirst  for  Information.  In  Belgium  newspaper 
men  and  officials  wanted  to  know  news  before  anything  else.  In 
Paris  the  French  edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  is  printing  each 
day  a  recapitulation  of  new.s  events  of  the  past  five  years.  The 
people  simply  do  not  know  what  happened  during  the  .vears  of 
the  war. 

In  Italy  the  situation  is  worse.  Science,  both  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  other  related  fields,  knows  only  what  happened  in 
Ital.v  In  the  20  years  before  the  war  the  Mussolini  government 
kept  out  much  news  of  developments. 

Everywhere  there  is  an  urgent  appeal  for  American  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  The  people  want  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  their  own  country  and  in  the  world.  Never  before 
has  the  need  for  a  world-wide  free  flow  of  information  been  so 
vividly  dramatized  as  here  in  the  nations  where  it  has  been  with¬ 
held. 

The  spirit  of  newspaper  men  is  also  something  to  inspire  those 
who  work  on  new.spapers  and  who  believe  in  them  and  their 
responsibilities. 

In  Paris  one  clandestine,  or  underground,  newspaper,  had  11 
members  of  its  staff  shot  by  the  Germans.  Yet  it  kept  coming  out. 
Others  had  men  killed  and  tortured.  Yet  their  tiny,  defiant  papers 
appeared.  All  through  the  war  they  were  published  and  circulated. 

They  got  paper  and  type  in  various  ways.  A  truck  driver, 
working  on  a  job  during  the  occupation,  would  have  his  truck 
loaded  with  newsprint  for  a  German  paper,  or  a  collaborationist 
sheet.  He  would  manage  to  drive  by  an  alley  where  a  roll  was 
removed.  Or,  he  would  manage  to  let  one  roll  off  the  truck  if 
traveling  by  night.  And  always  at  a  convenient  corner  or  alley. 
The  blackout  was  on  and  it  was  possible  to  get  by  with  it.  One 
man  of  about  70,  who  published  a  paper  all  through  the  German 
occupation  of  Paris,  was  aided  by  his  daughter,  who  once  went  to 
Lyon  and  brought  back  type  in  a  basket.  Food  covered  the  type. 

These  men  and  women  were  willing  to  die  in  order  to  publish 
news.  They  had  jhe  best  instincts  of  the  best  journalism.  They  are 
running  the  press  in  France  and  in  Belgium.  They  have  a  great 
will  to  make  of  it  a  press  which  will  serve  the  causes  of  freedom 
and  liberty;  which  will  inform  the  people  and  which  will,  there¬ 
fore,  meet  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press.  It  will  be  a  world 
loss  if  they  do  not  succeed. 

The  nations  with  a  free  press  owe  to  them  more  than  respect 
and  admiration. 


Mission  Reaches 
Turkey,  Awaits 
Visas  to  Russia 

Paths  of  the  Big  Three  and 
the  ASNE  Three  crossed  in  the 
Near  East  as  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Prime  Minister  Chur¬ 
chill  headed  homeward  from 
their  meeting  with  Premier 
Stalin  at  Yalta  and  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee 
waited  at  the  threshhold  of  Rus¬ 
sia  for  the  welcome  mat  to  be 
laid. 

Dispatches  did  not  indicate 
whether  Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  Ralph 
E.  McGill  and  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  the  fact-finding  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
were  on  hand  at  any  of  the 
international  conferences  in 
Egypt,  but  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  how  Egyptian 
newspapers  skirted  around  the 
iron  censorship  which  shrouded 
the  presence  of  the  notables. 
One  paper  in  Cairo  printed  a 
big  black  cigar,  all  lit  up  ( in  red 
ink)  and  smoking,  as  a  hint  to 
its  readers  that  Churchill  was 
in  town. 

Just  previously,  the  ASNE 
committee  had  received  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Fikry  Abazza  Bey, 
president  of  the  Egyptian  Jour¬ 
nalists*  Syndicate,  accepting  the 
American  group  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  newsmen’s  “own  delegates 
empowered  to  demand  on  their 
behalf  this  freedom.” 

Ackerman  Recuperates 

At  week’s  end.  while  Dean 
Ackerman  remained  in  a  Cairo 
hospital  for  treatment  of  a 
sinus  infection  which  had  be¬ 
come  ^gravated  by  air  travel 
across  Europe,  Forrest  and  Mc¬ 
Gill  were  conferring  with  offi¬ 
cials  and  leaders  of  the  press  in 
Ankara,  Turkey,  and  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  word  from  Moscow  as 
to  whether  the  special  visas  re¬ 
quested  for  them  by  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius  would  be 
granted.  Ackerman  hoped  to  go 
along,  if  Russia  opens  the  doors. 
Otherwise  he  planned  to  rejoin 
the  group  for  the  hop  into< 
India. 

Signs  of  press  freedom  con¬ 
tinue  to  crop  up  behind  and 
ahead  of  the  ASNE  Committee. 
In  Greece,  the  government 
passed  a  law  restoring  freedom 
of  the  press  by  suppressing  all 
the  limitations  which  t  h  e- 
Metaxes  dictatorship  had  im¬ 
posed  on  the  issuance  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  newspapers.  In  Bra¬ 
zil.  steps  were  being  taken  to 
conduct  a  free  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  with  no  restrictions  on  the 
press. 

In  the  first  direct  cable  from 
Holland  to  Curacao  since  1940; 
the  Netherlands  news  agency 
Algemen  Nederlandsch  Pers- 
bureau  announced  it  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Eindhoven  to  distrib¬ 
ute  news  to  papers  throughout 
the  liberated  areas.  A  royal 
decree  issued  last  September 
guarantees  ANP’s  restoration  as 
a  national  independent  news 
agency.  Until  it  can  be  made 
effective,  ANP  will  have  an  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  newspaper 
managing  directors. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


Buy  mon  War  Sfampt  from  your  nowtpopor  boy 


more  than  600,000  suggests  that  its 
editorial  staff  appreciates  and  under¬ 
stands  the  newspaper  needs  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Its  editorial  content  of  many 
local  items,  in  addition  to  state  and 
national  news,  adds  to  its  family  inter¬ 
est  and  its  useful  life. 


Philadelphia  is  a  particularly  advan¬ 
tageous  market,  aside  from  the  assorted 
wants  expected  of  our  third  largest  city. 
For  they  have  many  additional  wants 
because  of  a  high  proportion  of  home 
ownership.  And  an  advantageous  mar¬ 
ket  for  still  another  reason— it  is  easy 
to  reach  with  an  advertising  message. 
Because  nearly  4  out  of  5  Philadelphia 
families  daily  read  one  newspaper. 

That  one  newspaper  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  Its  circulation  of 


It  has  the  appetite  of  3,844,960* 
hungry  persons.  It  consumes  in  one 
day  20,673,244  paunds  of  assorted 
meats,  vegetables,  canned  and  pack¬ 
aged  foods  and  desserts. 

It  consumes  motor  cars,  fur  coats, 
plain  and 'fancy  shoes,  lipsticks,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  pianas,  movies,  books,  cook- 
stoves,  furnaces. 

>  And  weVe  barely  scratching  the  sur¬ 
face,  for  this  is  a  city  we're  speaking 
of— the  third  largest— Philadelphia. 

‘PhlMalfhla  tradlnt  area. 
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In  Philadelphia— 
nearly  everyhody 
reads  The  Bulletin 
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Big  News  Beat 
Daily  Objective 
Of  Ex-Cowboy 

Von  Wiegond  Agirin  In 
Europe,  Where  He  Digs  Up 
Scoops  for  Heorst  Papers 

In  the  dusty  crossroads  town 
of  Ashfork,  Arizona,  where  a 
slender  telegraph  wire  left  the 
Arizona  desert 
and  lifted 
through  the  ju¬ 
nipers  toward 
the  Coconino 
Plateau,  a  young 
German  -  Amer- 
1  c  a  n  by  the 
name  of  Karl 
von  W  i  e  g  a  n  d 
placed  his  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  news 
nearly  half  a 
century  ago  — 
and  has  never 
removed  them  to  this  day. 

An  apprentice  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  then,  probably  dean  of 
American  foreign  correspondents 
now,  a  grayed  and  bearded  von 
Wiegand  was  timing  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  the  European  war  from 
Madrid  this  week,  with  his  eye, 
as  always,  open  for  the  main 
chance;  and  his  legs,  now  tread¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  70.  ready  for  the 
leap  into  th*  story  of  defeated 
Germany. 

After  an  interlude  as  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  the  Japanese,  repatria¬ 
tion  from  Manila,  and  a  period 
of  recuperation  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  the  veteran  von 
Wiegand  was  back  on  the  job 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

6  Weeks  in  Lisbon 

Previously  he  had  spent  six 
weeks  in  Lisbon,  listening  in  at 
this  crossroads  of  world  gossip. 
Now  he  was  looking  toward 
Switzerland,  where  he  could 
move  in  any  direction  from 
which  the  winds  blew  the  smell 
of  news. 

He  was  back  in  the  element 
where  he  has  excelled  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  correspondent  since 
long  before  World  War  I — the 
European  news  field. 

Switzerland  will  be  geograph¬ 
ically  close  to  the  place  of  von 
Wiegand’s  birth — Essen,  Ger¬ 
many — but  a  far  cry  from  the 
days  of  his  youth  as  a  runaway 
boy  from  his  home  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  at  12;  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  Tennessee  cotton  fac¬ 
tory  at  16;  later  a  cowboy  with 
Buffalo  Bill,  then  telegraph 
operator  at  Ashfork. 

It  is  told  of  him  that  his  as¬ 
sociates  observed  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  not  so  much  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  dots  and  dashes,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  stuff  they 
represented.  He  soon  went  over 
to  the  “news  side,”  became  West¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  San  Francisco,  in  1911 
was  assigned  to  Europe  as  an 
AP  correspondent. 

Then  began  the  period  in  his 
career  that  brought  him  fame. 
He  developed  contacts  in  Europe 
that  produced  beat  after  sensa¬ 
tional  beat  for  him.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  “a  beat  of  magnitude 


AP  Ruling  Near 

Washington.  Fob.  19 — ^There 
is  a  possibility,  but  no  assur¬ 
ance,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  announce  its  decision  in 
the  Associated  Press  appeal 
next  Monday.  . 

Today  was  an  “opinion  day" 
in  the  court,  but  the  justices 
had  recessed  to  prepare  deci¬ 
sions,  and  none  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  noon  meeting. 


has  been  his  constant  objective 
and  he  maps  it  and  plans  it  like 
a  field  marshal  scheming  to  take 
a  fortress.” 

By  the  early  days  of  the  first 
World  War  he  had  worked  his 
way  into  the  confidence  of  Ger¬ 
man  officialdom  as  no  other  for¬ 
eign  reporter.  He  obtained  ex¬ 
clusive  interviews  with  the 
Crown  Prince  and  with  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz.  who  explained  to 
him  his  government’s  attitude 
toward  the  unrestricted  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  which  Germany 
was  waging. 

Field  Marshal  von  de  Goltz 
predicted  to  him  the  failure  of 
the  English  at  the  Dardanelles. 
He  was  the  only  newspaper  man, 
foreign  or  German,  to  be  taken 
aboard  the  German  fleet,  and 
his  interview  with  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  submarine  U-16 
which  had  sunk  five  French  and 
British  vessels,  created  a  small 
sensation. 

He  was  freely  charged  with 
pro-Germanism,  which  his  as¬ 
sociates  hotly  deny  to  this  day 
with  the  counter-claim  that  he 
was  and  is  strongly,  loyally  and 
exclusively  pro-American. 

Zeppelin  Exclusive 

After  the  war  he  reported 
from  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  earning  a  reputation 
as  “most  traveled”  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  was  the  first  re¬ 
porter  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic, 
bottling  up  for  the  Hearst  papers 
the  exclusive  story  of>  the  first 
trans-Atlantic  crossing  of  the 
Graf  Zeppelin  by  so  doing. 

In  1928  the  late  Marlen  Pew, 
then  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  said  of  him;  “Iii  the  last 
17  years  von  Wiegand  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  daily  pres^  of  all 
nations  more  dazzling  ng;ws  ex¬ 
clusives  in  the  realm  of  inter¬ 
national  interest  than  any  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  generation.” 

Taken  prisoner  in  Manila 
when  it  fell  to  the  Japs,  he  was 
repatriated  in  December,  1943. 
During  the  Japanese  attack  he 
had  been  completely  blinded  in 
one  eye.  retained  only  30% 
vision  in  the  other  as*the  result 
of  an  explosion  of  a  stick  of 
Japanese  bombs  dropped  near 
the  Manila  hotel  on  Christmas 
Dav,  1941.  He  underwent  opera¬ 
tions  that  partially  restored  his 
sight.  He  suffered  an  attack  of 
yellow  jaundice,  lost  21  pounds, 
during  his  imprisonment. 

The  veteran  von  Wiegand’s 
'stuff,  from  whatever  place,  is 
received  in  New  York  and  filed 
on  the  special  wire  that  con¬ 
nects  the  Hearst  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  with  Mr. 
Hearst’s  home  at  Wyntoon,  in 


Northern  California.  Reportedly 
Mr.  Hearst  himself  instructs  his 
papers  how  each  von  Wiegand 
dispatch  shall  be  played. 

If  the  veteran  correspondent 
runs  true  to  form,  how  his  dis¬ 
patches  are  played  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  inconsiderable  im¬ 
portance. 


Figures  Compiled 
On  Agencies  in  Rome 

Washington,  Feb.  19 — William 
C.  Bourne,  chief  of  information 
liaison  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  has  released  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation  by  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Warfare  Branch  in 
Rome  showing  commercial 
agency  stories  used  by  Rome 
newspapers  from  Jan.  15  to  Feb. 
12,  the  first  four  weeks  of  their 
operation; 


Reuter  . • 

International  Newt  Service. 

Associ  ted  Press  . 

United  Press  . 

SI  (55ervizio  Informazioni) 

ANSA  . 

Orbis  . 


United  Nations  News  (PWB) . 

SIDI  (Servizio  Itali.ano  di  Informa- 
zionrt  . 


PAT  (Polish  Telesrranh  aftency).... 

Tanyuff  (Yugoslav  .icency) . 

Exch-'nife  Teleeraph  . 

Polnress  . 


946 

tso 

507 

184 

174 

86 

35 

33 

19 

12 

7 

6 

3 

1 


SIDI  is  described  as  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  field,  which  moni¬ 
tors  foreign  news  and  sells  it  to 
the  Rome  press.  Orbis  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  news  service  started  late  in 
1944.  It  is  headed  by  Perry- 
Pastorel,  formerly  Mussolini’s 
personal  photographer  and  a 
former  employe  of  Gayda’s  Gior- 
nale  d’ltalia.  It  is  described  as  a 
pro-monarchist.  As  of  Feb.  1, 
its  service  was  provided  to  all 
papers  gratis. 

SI  is  a  private  agency  headed 
by  Liugi  Barzini,  Jr.  It  began  in 
1944  as  a  tip  service  for  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Rome,  later  ap¬ 
peared  in  Italian.  Polpress  is 
a  Lublin  committee  service  from 
Moscow. 


THE  COUNTRY’S 

*4“'Market 

IN  RATE  OF  GAIN  IN 
RETAIL  SALES  OVER  *39 

*  Chester,  Pa.  story  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  ’45  as  forecast  by . 
“Sales  Management.” 


•  Represented  nationally  by 

STORY,  BROOKS  It  FINLEY 


PARADOX 


Typographically 
the  Times  Herald 
is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  finest 
newspapers  in 
America. 


Yet,  contrary  to 
the  usual  asper¬ 
sions  on  public 
taste,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Times- 
Herald  far  exceeds 
that  of  'every 
other  newspaper 
in  Washington. 


Mistake  some¬ 
where. 


Editor  and  Publbhcr 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

★ 

TIMES  HERALD  .  226,596 
Tlw  STAR  .  .  .  192,045 
Th«  POST  .  .  .  158,051 
Tht  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

Ab  of  September  30th,  19H 

★ 

National  Represenlalhes 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 
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No.  45  of  a  seriet  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  New  Yorh  Sun  among  retpontible  people. 


“Since  the  theatre  is  my  chief  re¬ 
laxation  as  well  as  my  profession, 
I’m  alwa3r8  interested  in  Ward 
Morehouse’s  column — he’s  an  illu¬ 
minating  personality  and  he  knows 
what  he’s  talking  about.  I  like  ‘Hi’ 
Phillips,  too— he’s  very  clever.” 
RAYMOND  MASSEY 


“The  Sun  is  a  fine  paper  —  its  re¬ 
porting  of  the  news  is  excellent  and 
it  is  very  readable.  I  find  the  wo¬ 
man’s  page  unusually  helpful  and 
the  movie  department  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  country.” 
CAROLE  LANDIS 


“I  like  The  Sun  because  it’s  so 
easy  to  read  and  there’s  so  much  in 
it  that  I  enjoy  reading — the  com¬ 
ics,  ‘Hi’  Ph^ps’  beautiful  poems. 
Ward  Morehouse’s  fine  theatre  re¬ 
views,  and  the  humor  of  my  favor¬ 
ite  cartoonist,  Fontaine  Fox.” 

NEIL  HAMILTON 


“The  Sun  reports  the  news  in  an 
objective  manner  —  that’s  the  way 
I  like  to  read  it.  Your  woman’s 
page  is  interesting,  too  and  your 
theatre  columns  are  outstanding — 
Ward  Morehouse  and  Eileen  Creel- 
man  are  both  very  able  critics.” 
KATINA  PAXINOU 


This  it  ♦urn*4boU'h>— thd  movie  stars  tell 
what  they  think  about  The  Sun  and  its 
featurM^  especially  the  critics  who 
each  day  express  their  opinions  of  the 
stars,  the  movies,  and  the  theatre.  The 
generous  reviews  which  these  famous 
stars  give  The  Sun  again  prove  that 
"The  Sun  counts  where  opinion  counts" 
— and  they  further  substantiate  the 
findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  independent  research  rates 
The  New  York  Sun  "one  of  America's 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“I  never  miu  an  issue  of  The  Sun 
when  I’m  in  New  York — it’s  a  fine, 
all  around  paper.  Your  movie  re¬ 
views  and  Ward  Morehouse’s  col¬ 
umn  are  \tiy  good,  and  your  finan¬ 
cial  page  is  about  the  best  and 
most  complete  in  the  country.” 
JEAN  HERSHOLT 


«E}»RrgEjrm>  0#  QIICAQO.  MTHOlt.  RjRN  fKANCtlQO  '4 
lbs  ^  pi  lAWKSNcaiif '  a  '’CkENH 

^  fOSTOH,  TttTOK  R, 

:  '  >  ^  ' 
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16i)00  Needed 
To  Avert  Crisis 
In  Pulp  Industry 

R«cruiting  16,000  additional 
workers  looms  as  the  immediate 
task  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  to  meet  the  domestic 
goal  of  16,000,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  this  year  and  restore  in¬ 
ventories  to  the  level  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1942. 

Warning  that  the  decline  in 
pulpwood  receipts  since  Decem¬ 
ber  has  been  marked  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  momentum, 
E.  W.  Tinker,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  said  in 
his  annual  report  issued  this 
week  that  the  relative  stability 
that  characterized  pulp  and 
paper  production  during  most 
of  1944  may  be  short-lived  and 
serious  economic  disturbances 
mav  be  in  store  for  the  industry. 

At  the  top  of  a  nine-point 
program  for  immediate  consid¬ 
eration  Mr.  Tinker  put  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Selective  Service 
System  of  the  importance  of 
farm  labor  to  pulpwood  produc¬ 
tion.  Next  he  placed  assistance 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  master  of  labor  re¬ 
ferrals,  and  third,  the  use  of 
prisoners  of  war — as  many  as 
the  industry  can  absorb. 

Besides  emphasizing  the  man¬ 
power  situation,  the  report  said 
other  factors  that  threaten  the 
industry  are  the  reduction  in 
waste  paper  and  wood  pulp  in¬ 
ventories.  Mr.  Tinker  alM  urged 
that  the  exporting  of  paper  stock 
through  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  salvage  division  of 
the  War  Production  Board  be 
adequately  staffed. 

On  his  nine-point  program, 
Mr.  Tinker  listed:  Continuation 
by  the  WPB  of  its  policy  of  mak¬ 
ing  available  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  wood  procurement 
purposes;  enactment  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  legislation  extending 
the  Timber  Production  War 
Project;  abandonment  by  pulp- 
wo(^  producers  of  any  unduly 
restrictive  specifications  that 
might  interfere  with  maximum 
pulpwood  procurement;  adoption 
by  producers  of  improved  mech¬ 
anized  methods;  coordination  by 
■  pulpwood  producers  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  their  individual  con¬ 
tractors;  and  continued  support 
by  the  industry  of  the  war  ac¬ 
tivities  conunittee  of  the  Pulp¬ 
wood  Consuming  Industries. 

■ 

Casualty  Lists  Speeded 

Washington,  Feb.  19 — The 
War  Department’s  recently 
adopted  system  of  eliminating 
several  clerical  steps  in  the 
preparation  of  casualty  lists  is 
getting  copy  to  newspapers  at 
least  two  weeks  earlier  than  for¬ 
merly  was  possible,  according 
to  Col.  Marshall  Newton,  chief 
of  the  press  branch.  Names  of 
service  men  and  those  of  next- 
of-kin  now  are  photographed 
from  notification  telegrams, 
rather  than  typed  by  copyists. 
Soon  newspapers  will  receive 
lists  a  few  days  after  relatives 
are  advised. 


RJl.  ROOND-UP 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  chose 
to  give  the  facts  and  figures  of 
its  1944  operations  in  lively  car¬ 
toon  style.  The  annual  report 
ad  (shown  above)  appeared  this 
week  in  178  newspapers  in  New 
York  State  and  southern  New 
England  in  full-page  size  when 
available.  The  drawings  were 
done  by  Henry  BoltinofL  Wen¬ 
dell  F.  Colton  Co.  is  the  agency. 


Negro  Press  Schedules 
Its  Annual  'Week' 


Publicist  Tells 
How  Campaign 
Is  Put  Through 

Boston,  Feb.  20 — The  uses  he 
has  made  of  various  mass  media, 
including  newspapers,  in  his 
work  as  national  public  relations 
director  of  the  Institute  for 
American  Democracy,  Inc.,  pro- 
Semitic  propaganda  group,  were 
explained  today  before  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Advertising  Club  by  Richard 
A.  Zinn,  New  York  publicity  and 
advertising  man. 

Instead  of  asking  newspapers 
for  free  space  to  further  the 
Institute’s  objectives,  Zinn  dis¬ 
closed.  he  and  his  co-workers 
conceived  the  idea  of  having 
newspapers  themselves  sell  the 
program  to  local  sponsors  as  a 
commercial  project  at  published 
rates. 

Twelve  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies,  Mr. 
Zinn  said,  created  a  special  series 
of  22  full-page  ads  which  were 
sent  in  proof  form  to  600  news¬ 
papers  in  600  cities.  Each  paper 
was  asked  to  sell  one  or  more  of 
these  ads  to  local  sponsors, 
omitting  reference  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  itself.  Elach  message  thus 
became  the  personal  message  of 
the  local  sponsor.  As  of  Feb.  15, 
Zinn  reported  that  over  382 
cities  had  run  an  average  of  five 
of  their  messages,  and  that  he 
had  in  his  files  nearly  2,000  in¬ 


sertion  proofs  showing  the  co- 
operation  of  newspapers.  ! 

The  Institute  then  developed 
the  themes  of  their  message! 
on  unity  in  the  outdoor  poster 
field  in  full  color.  Outdoor  com- 
panics  now  sell  this  campaign 
as  an  important  deterrent  to 
“disunity”  in  the  nation. 

Car  card  companies  also  no« 
sell  space  for  the  campaign  on 
a  strictly  commercial  basii 
Radio  is  using  a  15-minute  ad 
dress  on  the  "disunity”  topk 
which  is  being  read  by  membn 
of  the  clergy  in  about  1,0|| 
cities  each  Sunday. 

A  typical  poster,  previoud; 
put  out  in  newspapers,  shows  i 
wounded  American  soldier  lyiig 
in  verdant  foliage  somewhin 
in  the  South  Seas,  a  bottle  oi 
plasma  being  piped  to  him  froa 
where  it  hangs  on  a  palm  trst 
Three  kneeling  soldiers  adW 
ister  the  plasma,  and  the  copy 
reads:  “Whose  blood  will  saw 
him?  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jn 
.  .  .  It’s  all  American  blood." 

Present  at  the  head  table  to¬ 
day  were  Charles  W.  Rogen, 
advertising  manager,  Bostoi 
Post;  Earl  M.  Dempsey,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Bosto* 
Herald-Traveler;  John  F.  Reid 
advertising  director,  Bostoi 
Globe;  and  William  AlTih 
Blanchard,  advertising  managtt 
Chrittian  Science  Monitor. 

Zinn  described  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  New  England  newspapers 
thus  far  in  the  campaign  as 
“magnificent.” 


HOUSTON  POST 

FIRST  CHOICE 


WITH  GROCERS  IN  1944 


94.6% 

DOOR  DELIVERED 
OR  MAILED 


The  annual  celebration  of  Na¬ 
tional  Negro  Newspaper  Week 
will  be  observed  during  the 
week  Feb.  25  to  March  3.  In  a 
statement  announcing  the  event, 
John  H.  Sengstacke,  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  president,  said; 

"Since  Russwurm’s  Freedom 
Journal  in  1827,  the  Negro  press 
has  played  a  significant  part  in 
the  evolution  of  democracy.  Ne¬ 
gro  newspapers  have  been  the 
testing  ground  for  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  have  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  all  efforts  de¬ 
signed ‘to  raise  all  Americans  to 
the  rank  of  first  class  citizen¬ 
ship.  .  .  .” 

Theme  of  this  year’s  event  is 
“The  Negro  Press  in  Tomorrow's 
America.” 


GOOD 

REWRITE 

MEN 

Writing  newspaper  men 
dvho  know  news  and  appre¬ 
ciate  feature  stories. 

To  write  news  programs 
for  a  metropolitan  radio 
station. 

A  five-day,  40-hour  week. 
Salary  worth  your  while. 

Give  fuil  particulars  in 
letter  to  Box  417,  Editor  & 
PtmUSHER. 


.Vcain  for  the  19  nioaUi*  of  1044  Uie  Uoui- 
(on  Poet  led  In  Houeton  In  the  Important 
Ketall  Groeery  LInace  claaeiAeatloa  (17% 
uheod  of  neareet  competitor).  The  women 
of  Houeton  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
rrlylna  on  thli  unoaual  morning  paper  for 
UiMr  food  Hhopping  Information.  It  pro- 
video  reading  gnd  Information  during  mid- 
ntomlng  relaxation  time  and  U  the  laat 
pre-ohopplng  Influence  In  Houeton  homea. 
Thle  U  the  only  liouiton  paper  offering 
botli  ,\MOclatod  and  United  Prees  eervleeo, 
a«  well  a*  New  York  Timea  and  Chicago 
Tribune  PreM  lervioea.  Twentjr-flve  of  the 
moat  popular  oomica  run  regularly, 
t'apitalixe  on  the  Poat’e  vaat  following  aa 
more  and  more  National  advertlien  are  do- 


OUTSTANDING 
MARKET 
OF  THE  SOUTH 

Over  a  million  people  spend  over 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollsn 
annually  in  the  Houston  Mar¬ 
ket.  Houeton  supplies  an  area 
amazingly  rich  In  natural  re- 
sourcee,  agricultural  and  live¬ 
stock  production,  and  a  center 
of  peace-time  industry. 

The  Houston  Post  is  the  onb 
morning  paper  serving  over  166,- 
000  families  in  Harris  Oounb 
only.  You  can’t  overlook  tbu 
market  and  you  need  The  Post. 


Repreeented  by  BURKEt  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 


The  HOUSTON  POST 


Firat  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation. 
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Where  does  he  hangout? 

...  A  k>t  of  business  men  have  been 
hanging  out  in  Washington  for  a  long 
time.  Those  Government  men  are  good 
fellows  while  they  have  it — but  they 
can’t  last.  And  you  won’t  do  much 
business  with  retired  Gilonels  I  It’s  time 
to  get  back  into  general  circulation, 
show  yourself  among  the  trade,  be  seen 
in  the  old  neighborhood.  So  a  lot  of  old 
customers  won’t  say,  ‘T  remember  the 
face,  but . . 

Make  Sunday  comics  sections  your 
Aunt  Jemima,  to  tell  the  fotiu  you’re 
back  in  town.  Hang  out  your  shinj^  in 
the  Metn^xditan  Group.  The  Sunday 
comics  don’t  miss  many  people,  call 
every  Sunday  on  the  whole  family,  get  a 
reception  from  three  out  of  four  adults, 
as  well  as  all  the  kids! . . . 

And  MG’s  circulation  of  15,000,000 
plus  makes  a  lot  of  towns,  every  Sunday 
— all  the  first-run,  second-run,  third- 
run  sales  theatres,  as  well  as  the  best 
one-night  stands! . . .  Calls  on  all  the 
trade,  too,  on  both  sides  of  the  street . . . 
Gets  a  warm  reception  because  it’s  such 
Hold  friend,  way  back  from  childhood 


. . .  And  earns  a  warm  reception  for 
good  products  in  its  pages — because  it 
gjves  advertising  a  positive  reception. 


among  millions  of  people  who  never  miss 
the  comics  on  Sunday,  anywhere! . . . 

Advance  notice  now  will  get  action 
on  arrivaL  Advance  action  now  in 
making  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
Metropolitan  Group  can  be  had  by 
sending  notice  to  the  nearest  office  as  to 
where  you  hang  out — and  wnenl 


fe^‘he first  national  newspaper  network  . . .  KActropolitBII  CfOUp 

Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
^  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
W'ashington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Atlanta  Journal  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
wSBgSF  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States 
Omaha  World-Herald  •  Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express 
Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro-pacific:  Fresno  Bee  •  Los  Angeles  Tunes 
Long  ^ach  Press-Telegram  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 
^  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
2JO  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1  •  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2  •  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 
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Antrim  Offers 
Rules  in  Appeal 
On  Newsprint 

Chicago,  Feb.  19— E.  M.  An¬ 
trim.  Chicago  Tribune  business 
manager,  submitted  last  week  a 
draft  of  proposed  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  by  the 
War  Production  Board  in  con¬ 
nection  with  appeals  for  ex¬ 
quota  newsprint.  Copies  of  the 
proposal  were  sent  to  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

The  suggested  procedure  is  in 
lire  with  Mr.  Antrim’s  previous 
•U'^'iestion  that  public  hearings 
be  held  in  connection  with  ap¬ 
peals.  The  proposed  rules  were 
originally  drafted  in  June,  1944, 
at  the  request  of  Arthur  Trea- 
nor,  then  director  of  the  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion. 

“I  am  told,”  said  Mr.  Aatrim, 
“that  after  discussion  of  my  let¬ 
ter  and  the  suggested  rules  of 
procedure,  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  legal  department 
of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  for  a  report  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  Up  to  date,  I  have  had 
no  word  from  anyone  that  any 
further  action  has  been  taken." 

Citaa  Chicago  Sun  Casa 

Antrim  also  referred  to  the 
recent  controversy  between  him¬ 
self  and  Clem  Randau,  Chicago 
Sun  business  manager,  relative 
to  the  Sun’s  newsprint  quota. 
Antrim  pointed  out  that  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  can  be  served  by 
prolonging  the  series  of  letters 
to  the  committee  from  the  two 
Chicago  papers. 

“However,  this  matter  involves 
certain  fundamentals  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  administration  of  cur¬ 
tailment  order  L-240  which 
transcend  any  local  controversy 
and  which  if  recognized  and 
corrected  by  action  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  will  not  only 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  a 
fair  and  equitable  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  difficult  task  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  during  the  war  emer¬ 
gency.”  Antrim  pointed  out. 

Antrim’s  suggested  rules  of 
procedure  were  outlined  in  part 
as  follows: 

“  .  .  .  Neither  the  Administra¬ 
tor  nor  the  Appeals  Committee 
shall  have  authority  to  grant 
relief  in  individual  cases  from 
'  the  provisions  of  the  order  but 
shall  either  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  grant  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  in  whole  or  in  part  or  shall 
deny  the  appeal. 

”...  Appellant  may  appeal 
from  a  denial  of  the  appeal  by 
the  Appeals  Committee  and  any 
other  interested  party  may  ap¬ 
peal  from  recommendations  by 
the  Appeal  Committee  that  the 
appeal  be  granted  in  whole  or 
in  par^.  within  ten  days  after 
the  notice  of  denial  or  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  mailed,  by 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  War 
Production  Board,  attention 
Board  of  Appeals.  .  .  . 

“At  the  reouest  of  any  inter¬ 
ested  party  the  Appeals  Board 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing.  .  .  . 

“The  decisions  of  the  Appeals 
Board  shall  be  final  unless  the 


Appeals  Board,  after  notice  to 
the  interested  parties,  elects  to 
reopen  the  case,  in  which  event 
the  reopened  appeal  shall  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  an  original 
appeal  to  the  Appeals  Board. 

“No  supplementary  material, 
such  a&  statements  of  additional 
grounds  for  appeal,  briefs,  argu¬ 
ments,  correspondence,  exhibits, 
memoranda,  and  the  like,  shall 
be  filed  with,  or  considered  by, 
the  Administrator,  the  Appeals 
Committee,  or  the  Appeals 
Board,  unless  accompanied  by 
certification  that  the  .same  has 
been  mailed  to  all  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties. 

“Recommendations  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  of  the  Appeals 
Committee  and  also  the  decisions 
of  the  Appeals  Board  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  shall  include 
the  findings  of  fact  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  factors  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  the 
same.  .  .  .  Copies  of  such  recom¬ 
mendation  and  decisions  and  of 
notices  of  denial  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  by  the  Appeals  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  mailed  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  interested  par¬ 
ties.  .  .  . 

“  ‘Interested  parties’  as  used 
herein  includes  appellant  and 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
which,  on  request,  shall  be  found 
by  the  Administrator,  the  Ap¬ 
peals  Committee  or  the  Appeals 
Board  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  appeal. 
The  Administrator,  the  Appeals 
Committee  and  the  Appeals 
Board  shall,  on  a  showing  by 
any  newspaper  that  it  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  grant¬ 
ing  or  denial  of  the  appeal,  find 
such  newspaper  to  be  an  inter¬ 
ested  party.  .  .  . 

“All  hearings  on  any  appeal 
before  the  Administrator,  the 
Appeals  Committee,  or  the  Ap¬ 
peals  Board  shall  be  conduct^ 
in  accordance  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  of  procedure: 

“(1)  Notice  of  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  shall  be  given  by 
mail  to  the  interested  parties 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  hearing. 

“(2>  ’The  interested  parties 
may  file  statements  of  fact  and 
written  arguments  not  less  than 
two  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing.  Such  material  need 
not  follow  any  particular  form 
but  should  be  concise,  complete, 
and  particularized. 

“(3)  Hearings  shall  be  open 
to  the  public.  ’The  interested 
parties  may  appear  in  person, 
by  their  agents,  or  by  counsel, 
if  they  .so  desire. 

“f4)  ’The  interested  parties 
shall  be  afforded  adequate  and 
reasonable  opportunity  to  intro¬ 
duce  competent,  relevant,  and 
material  evidence  (either  docu¬ 
mentary  or  oral ) ,  to  cross-ex¬ 
amine  witnesses,  to  submit  re¬ 
buttal  evidence,  and  to  present 
oral  arguments. 

“(5)  A  stenographic  transcript 
of  the  hearing  shall  be  made. 
Copies  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  person  upon  request  and 
upon  payment  of  a  reasonable 
fee. 

“(6)  ’The  record,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  papers  containing 
confidential  data  filed  prior  to 
October  7,  1943,  under  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  not  be 


News  Travels  Fast 

Second  Lt  William  M.  Hard¬ 
wick,  Jr»  asked  his  dad.  who 
is  assistant  foreman  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi* 
tor,  to  cable  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  when  the  lieutenant's 
baby  was  bom.  Dod  followed 
instructions.  The  item  in  the 
Army  doily  gore  Lb  Hardwick 
first  news  of  the  arrivol  ond 
scooped  a  personol  cable  that 
had  been  sent  to  him. 


disclosed,  shall  be  available  for 
examination  by  the  public. 

“(7)  All  issues  of  fact  shall 
be  considered  and  determined 
exclusively  upon  the  record.  .  .  . 

“’The  Administrator  shall 
cause  to  be  published  at  least 
every  two  weeks  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  appeals  grant¬ 
ed  since  the  last  preceding  pub¬ 
lished  list,  including  the  name 
of  the  appellant  and  the  amount 
or  nature  of  the  grant,  and  shall 
concurrently  mail  a  copy  of  each 
such  list  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. . . . 

“Neither  any  grant  of  addi¬ 
tional  newsprint  nor  any  special 
grant  of  newsprint  shall  be 
made  to  any  publisher  except 
pursuant  to  appeal  and  public 
hearing  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  order  as 
amended  and  the  supplements 
thereto.” 


'Finish  Fight' 

Is  Expected 
On  Paper  Cuts 

Washington,  Feb.  19 —A 
switch  in  meeting  dates  for 
WPB  advisory  committees  on 
three  paper  consuming  indus¬ 
tries  will  bring  those  groups  to 
Washington  around  the  time  the 
next  meeting  of  the  newq>ap« 
advisory  committee  is  raiifj 
to  order  and  a  finsh  fight  is  foI^ 
cast  on  the  issue  whether  nem- 
paper  publishers  should  be  ry 
quired  to  take  another  paper 
curtailment. 

’The  magazine  and  periodkab 
committee  and  the  commercial 
printers  committee  will  be  hen 
Feb.  27,  the  newspaper  publidi- 
ers,  Feb.  27  and  March  1,  and 
the  book  publishers  Mar^  1. 

At  their  last  meeting,  the 
advisers  examined  reports  on 
present  and  assured  receipts  of 
newsprint  and  concluded  no 
curtailment  was  required  in  the 
second  quarter.  The  outlook  ii 
not  so  favorable  for  the  othc; 
groups,  but  they  are  contendinf 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
any  tonnage  luiless  the  news¬ 
papers  give  up  proportionate 
amounts.  Publishers  on  the 
other  hand  have  declared 
against  “reductions  mere^  for 
the  sake  of  reduction.” 

The  WPB  has  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  a  decision  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers  committee  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


ROCKFORD  NEWSPAPERS 


THE  SALES  WEDGETTHAT  PENETRATil 
VIRTUALLY  100%  OF  THE  HOMES  IH  TNI 
HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  ROCKFORD  MARKIT 

111,000  .  377,854 

rulty  Cli«it  a*«l  In  NUtnry 
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AT  THE  TOP  bAIN  ILLINOIS 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


final  election  results  (432  for  Roosevelt,  99 
for  Dewey)  won  him  national  notice  and 
the  genial  admiration  of  Washington 
newspapermen. 

Kudos  for  many  a  smart  guess,  mem¬ 
orable  news  beat  and  excellent  reporting 
job  come  regularly  to  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  offices  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  National  Press  Building.  Here 
Bureau  Chief  Dick  Wilson  and  Manager 
Finney  direct  a  crack  five-man  newsgath¬ 
ering  team  whose  thorough,  knowing  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Washington  scene  keeps  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  citizens  among  the 
country’s  best  informed  on  na¬ 
tional  and  international  afiairs. 

Says  Dick  Wilson:  “Part  of 
a  Washington  correspondent’s 
job  is  to  tell  the  people  back 
home  what  a  lot  of  people  in 
Washington  know,  but  nobody’s 
thought  to  tell  the  country.’" 

Thus,  long  before  Pearl  Harbor, 


Minneapolis  Star -Journal  and  Tribune 
readers  knew  that  appeasement  of  Japan 
had  ended  and  that  war  was  expected. 
Thus,  news  of  General  Joe  Stilwell’s  re¬ 
call  from  China  reached  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  homes  a  week  before  government 
officials  released  the  story. 

To  assure  the  most  expert,  complete 
coverage  of  all  the  news  readers  want,  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
supplement  their  famed  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  and  strong  local  staff  of  newsmen  with 
a  stellar  line-up  of  press  services  which  in¬ 
clude  all  the  major  news  and  picture  agen- 
cies,  the  top  commentators  and 
^  columnists. 

9  In  more  than  350,000  homes 

every  weekday,  in  more  than 
,  400,000  homes  every  Sunday, 

>  these  newspapers  are  welcomed 

as  reliable,  accurate  instructors 
and  interpreters  of  the  historic 
Dick  Wilson  times  in  which  we  live. 


Good  guesser,  but  not  good  enough  by 
the  whisker-close  standards  of  Washington 
D.C.,  is  graying,  war-busy  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  under-estimated  his  own  popular 
strength  last  November  with  the  cautious 
prediction  that  he  would  get  335  of  the 
nation’s  electoral  votes:  Dewey,  196. 

On-the-nose  winner  in  the  same  quad¬ 
rennial  guessing  game  was  stocky,  studious 
Nat  S.  Finney,  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune’s  Washington 
news  bureau,  whose  accurate  forecast  of 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  <zWTribune 
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Price  Counsels  Press 
On  Being  ‘Competent 


DINNER  FOR  ARMY  HERO 

MORE  THAN  300  oi  Chicago's  adrertising  iratornity  gathered  at  the 
Palmer  House  luncheon  given  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently 
to  hear  the  personal  experinces  oi  Copt.  Maurice  Britt,  iizst  American 
to  receive  all  lour  top  honors  oworded  heroes  in  this  war.  Left  to 
right  ore:  Arthur  Rosene,  retail  advertising;  C.  E.  McKittrick.  notional 
advertising;  Carl  Weigman.  reporter,  oil  oi  the  Tribune;  Captain 
Britt  and  Mrs.  Britt.  Weigman  collaborated  with  Captoin  Britt  in 
writing  a  series  ior  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  associaed  newspaper* 
this  month. 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  22— "With¬ 
out  a  press  independent  of 
government  control,  all  of  our 
freedoms  would  be  in  instant 
peril.”  Censorship  Director  By¬ 
ron  Price  warned  tonight. 

"To  the  press,”  Mr.  Price  said, 
"belongs  a  great  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  building  of  a 
virile,  independent  America. 
Our  national  and  our  individual 
welfare  demands  that  freedom  of 
the  press  not  only  be  preserved 
in  this  nation  but  extended  so 
far  as  may  be  throughout  the 
world  by  the  untrammeled  ex¬ 
change  of  unbiased  news  among 
nations. 

"But,”  cautioned  the  censor, 
"a  free  press  cannot  endure  un¬ 
less  it  is  a  responsible  press. 
The  people  in  due  course  will 
see  to  that” 

Counselling  the  press.  Mr. 
Price,  in  a  Bill  of  Rights  address 
before  an  audience  at  the  Libra¬ 
ry  of  Congress,  said: 

“The  American  press  as  a 
whole  has  long  recognized  that 
its  responsibiliUes  extend  far  be¬ 
yond  any  compulsion  of  law.  Of 
this  we  have  had  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  during  the  past  three 
years  of  national  trial.  Unlike 
every  other  great  power  in  this 
war.  the  United  States  has  im¬ 
posed  no  compulsory  censorship 
upon  publication  of  military  in¬ 
formation. 

“Instead.  the  government 
merely  has  asked  for  coopera¬ 
tion.  and  the  press  has  given  it 
in  overflowing  measure,  under  a 
voluntary  code. 

Reticence  and  Censorship 

“Some  editors  naturally  have 
disagreed  with  some  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  requests  and  have  not 
hesitated  to  say  so.  Others,  un- 
derstandingly  worried  by  the 
natural  diflBculties  of  reporting 
in  wartime,  have  confused  official 
reticence  with  censorship,  and 
have  blamed  the  censor  for  it 
all. 

“But  in  no  case  has  censorship 
attempted  even  by  persuasion  to 
stop  any  editor  from  speaking 
his  mind  so  long  as  he  did  not 
disclose  Information  of  value  to 
the  enemy.  On  the  contrary, 
censorship  has  welcomed  discus¬ 
sion,  and  will  welcome  always 
any  workable  proposal  from  any 
responsible  editor,  either  to 
amend  the  voluntary  code  or  to 
substitute  some  alternate  form 
of  censorship  to  help  win  the 
war. 

“This  is  not  to  say  that  patri¬ 
otic  cooperation  in  wartime  is 
the  whole  duty  of  the  press.  A 
free  press  is  obligated  by  its 
birthright  to  be  a  competent 
press,  produced  by  competent 
men.  l^e  press  neither  does  its 
duty  nor  fulfills  its  destiny  if  it 
poisons  its  news  columns  with 
propaganda  and  private  opinions; 
or  is  careless  of  its  facts;  or  pre¬ 
sents  editorials  written  by  the 
uninformed  and  swayed  by 
hearsay;  or  publishes  misleading 
advertising  or  vicious  and  sensa¬ 
tional  gossip  from  whatever 
source. 

“One  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
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own  day  is  the  widespread  as¬ 
sumption  that  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  on  any  subject,  and  in  any 
degree  of  inaccuracy  or  men¬ 
dacity,  may  be  presented  to  the 
public.  Just  because  they  are 
bought  and  paid  for,  without 
the  slightest  assumption  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  the  publisher. 
Such  a  thing  makes  a  mockery 
of  common  sense  and  a  travesty 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

“Perhaps  the  most  cogent  of 
all  arguments  supporting  the 
right  to  print  freely  turns  on 
the  capacity  of  an  unshackled 
press  to  stand  guard  for  all  our 
liberties.  It  was  for  the  rights 
of  the  abused  and  the  under¬ 
privileged.  the  helpless  under  a 
yoke  of  tyranny,  that  James 
Franklin,  and  Peter  Zenger,  and 
William  Bradford,  and  James 
Buckner  fought  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  this  Bill  of  Rights  was 
bom.  If  free  speech  and  free 
assembly  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
liberties  of  the  people  should  be 
threatened  anywhere,  is  it  not 
the  obligation  of  a  responsible 
press  to  take  up  the  battle? 

“We  may  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  a  deepening  awareness 
of  these  obligations  and  these 
opportunities  is  stirring  within 
the  publishing  industry  itself. 
Of  late  many  public  discussions 
among  newspaper  men  have  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  of  the  press,  and 
what  to  do  about  them.  There 
is  a  growing  consciousness  that 
the  press  cannot  safely  rest  on 
its  laurels,  but  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  this  hallowed  document 
before  us,  this  bill  of  rights  and 
responsibilities,  cries  for  pro¬ 
gressive.  unceasing  action  to¬ 
ward  an  ever  more  responsible 
press.  The  task  of  promoting  a 
concrete  program  of  action  is 
one  which  should  commend  it¬ 
self  to  every  organization  and 
society  representative  of  edito¬ 
rial  enterprise. 

“It  is  true  that  the  rights  be¬ 
long  to  the  people,  but  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  rest  chiefly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  press.” 

■ 

Lord  Kexnsley  Acquires 
2  Yorkshire  Papers 

Newspaper  trade  journals  in 
England  have  reported  Lord 
Kenwley’s  acquisition  of  the 
Yorkshire  Evening  Press  and 
its  associate  weekly,  the  York- 
shire  Herald.  The  deal  adds 
York  to  the  cities  In  whidi  Kem- 
sley  Newspapers,  Ltd.  publishes 
evening  papers.  The  others  are 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Shef- 
fleld,  Middlesbrough,  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen. 

Subject  to  his  primary  duties 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  Sir  Ivo 
Thomson  will  continue  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Yorkshire  papers,  the 
announcement  said.  He  is  the 
chief  shareholder. 

Sir  Harold  Harmsworth.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  Morning 
News  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  extended 
his  interests  with  the  purchase 
of  West  Country  Publications. 


Globe  Rounds  Out  Year 

The  Camp  Lejeune  (N.  C. ) 
Globe,  largest  newspaper  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  celebrated  its 
first  birthday  anniversary  this 
week  with  a  record  of  having 
sent  out  12  overseas  reporters 
in  a  year.  Present  members  of 
the  staff  are  CpI.  W.  Frank  Bar- 
field  of  Kinston,  N.  C.,  managing 
editor;  Cpl.  Joe  Hardy  Whrite- 
nour  of  Largo,  Fla.,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Pvt.  Ralph  C.  Barron  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  cartoonist. 

Barfield,  secretary-on-leave  of 
the  Kinston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  formerly  was  with  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  Colum¬ 


bia  (S.  C. )  Record,  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times  News,  and  Kinston 
Free  Press.  Barron  worked  with 
the  Columbia  Record  and  Green- 
mile  News  and  was  a  commercial 
artist.  Whritenour  was  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News. 

m 

R.  W.  Harker  Moves 

Ralph  W.  Harker  is  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  James  A.  Town¬ 
send,  publishers’  representatives, 
San  Francisco.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  advertising 
field  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
many  years. 
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Edwin  S.  Myers,  Treasurer  of 
The  Muhlfelder  Co.,  one  of 
Troy’s  leading  women’s  apparel 
stores,  says:  “During  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  our  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  in  The  Record  News¬ 
papers.  The  complete  coverage 
of  these  papers  in  our  potential 
market  of  123,000  customers 
makes  this  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  investment  a  profitable 
one.” 

Yes  .  .  .  Troy,  N.  is  a  BIG 
market  and  you  can  tell  your 
sales  story  to  “everybody” 
through  The  Record  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Troy’s  only  dailies.  They 
give  yon  complete  coverage  at 
ONE  low  cost  of  only  12c  per 
line. 


Circulation : 
40,519 

(A.  B.  C.  Seal.  30,  1»M) 
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They  just  walked  in  and  said — 'Look,  mister,  the  big  thing  is  that 

SOLID  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


The  most  readable  newspaper  in  Cincinnati.  Pick  up  a  copy.  See 
for  yourself.  More  features.  Better  features.  Crisp  news  editing. 
Streamlined.  Easy  to  read.  Constantly  checked  by  reader  sur¬ 
veys.  The  Enquirer  is  the  •  newspaper  that  reflects  . . .  and  appeals 
to . . .  the  solid,  substantial,  thinking  people  of  Solid  Cincinnati. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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Society  News—  Or  Is  It 
Society? — Is  Changed 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

THE  DAYS  when  an  Astor  or  a 

Vanderbilt  could  go  strolling 
in  the  park  at  a  seasonal  resort 
and  rate  mention  in  the  society 
columns  of  alert  newspapers 
have  definitely  gone.  It*s  no 
good  any  longer  as  news  bait 
to  be  merely  a  member  of  the 
"400”  or  in  the  Social  Register; 
the  stern  society  editor  sits 
guard  on  the  precious  inches  of 
newsprint  and  queries; 

“Is  your  shindig  furthering  the 
war  effort?” 

But  then,  the  society  editor 
no  longer  needs  to  ask  that 
question  out  loud  because  so¬ 
ciety  hostesses  nowadays  would 
scarcely  think  of  asking  more 
than  a  dozen  people  to  tea  with¬ 
out  War  Bonds  for  sale  or  a 
benefit  for  the  Milk  Fund. 

Sociaty  with  Small  S 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  New  York 
newspapers,  membership  in  the 
armed  forces  is  at  least  as  good 
as  membership  in  the  Second 
Families  for  inclusion  in  the  En¬ 
gagements  and  Weddings  sec¬ 
tion.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
society  writers  towards  their 
subjects  could  not  be  called  an 
outgrowth  of  the  war  unless  the 
first  World  War  was  also  con¬ 
sidered,  for  Society  itself,  dat¬ 
ing  most  obviously  from  that 
period,  has  itself  suffered  such  a 
metamorphosis  that  one  society 
editor  could  declare; 

“There  is  no  such  thing  any 
more  as  society  as  it  existed  in 
the  old  days." 

And  all  of  them  could  tell 
Editor  &  Publisher:  “The  So¬ 
cial  Register  is  merely  a  refer¬ 
ence  book.” 

Of  course,  the  question  of  who 
rates  mention  in  the  social  col¬ 
umns  is  still  a  matter  between 
the  newspaper’s  policy  and  the 
society  editor’s  seventh  sense — 
a  special  function  enabling  the 
born  society  reporter  to  evaluate 
on  the  instant  the  importance  of 
a  name  to  readers. 

As  to  policy?  The  Sun,  Times 
and  Herald  Tribune  want  people 
of  general  interest,  whether  So¬ 
cial  Register  or  not,  in  their 
society  columns  —  but  not  if 
they’ve  gained  their  repute 
through  sensational  headlines. 

The  World-Telegram  aims  at 
coverage  of  people  in  the  Social 
Register  or  of  fine  families  out¬ 
side  the  Register,  tries  to  play 
down  “Caf6  Society,”  and  aims 
at  upper  crust  readers  and  that 
numerous  horde  that  gets  a  vi¬ 
carious  pleasure  out  of  society 
doings.  It’s  these  latter.  Society 
Columnist  Charlie  Ventura  said, 
that  objwt  when  people  outside 
the  Register  are  mentioned. 

The  tabloid  News  and  Mirror 
•are  less  averse  to  the  term  “Caf6 
Society,”  but  find  no  way  to 
■draw  the  distinction  between  it 
and  Society — nor  do  they  really 
want  to.  And  Eve  Brown,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  columnist  for 
-the  Joumal-American,  who  be- 
iUeves  :tp  ,a  chatty  rather  than 


reportorial  style,  frankly  prefers 
Caf^  Society — ‘“niey  make  news; 
the  ‘400’  doesn’t.”  But  John 
Jones  would  also  get  in  her 
paper,  if  there’s  space  and  his 
engagement  or  wedding  is  sent 
in,  she  added. 

The  Post's  disinterest  in  all 
society  news  as  such — the  Post 
has  three  columnists  who  glean 
for  glamor-hungry  readers  anec¬ 
dotes  and  news  of  personalities 
from  the  cafes,  theaters  and 
salons — presents  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Sun. 

’The  Post  has  had  no  society 
column  since  the  paper  went 
tabloid,  and  orints  weddings, 
etc.,  only  on  their  news  value. 
“We  devote  our  space  to  stories 
that  are  as  broad  as  possible, 
that  indicate  social  progress." 
Paul  Tierney,  managing  editor, 
explained,  “and  don't  seem  to 
have  room  for  news  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  group  unless  some 
one  of  them  is  doing  something 
of  importance  or  interest.” 

Presa  Edge  on  Radio 

Voicing  the  opposite  view¬ 
point.  Paul  Stewart  of  the  Sun 
said,  “I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
omit  society  except  when  it  is 
news,  because  it  lakes  away  the 
personal  touch  of  the  newspaper. 
Society  news  keeps  a  warm  span 
between  the  paper  and  the  read¬ 
ing  public — reading  about  their 
friends,  but  in  a  dignified  way, 
makes  the  paper  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  the  readers  personally. 
It  is  the  thing  papers  can  do  that 
radio  cannot.” 

So  the  Sun  aims  at  lots  of 
names,  well-known  names,  and 
places  the  accent  in  writing  on 
color  and  condensation.  It  takes 
the  section  seriously  and  has  no 
competition  from  a  gossip  col¬ 
umnist.  Divorces  are  city  news, 
movie  star  activities  belong 
strictly  to  the  theatrical  depart¬ 
ment  and  when  social  register- 
ites  rate  headlines,  they  move 
right  out  of  the  society  depart¬ 
ment,  at  least  for  the  occasion. 

The  Times’s  attitude  is  partly 
different.  ’The  people,  not  the 
event,  determine  the  placing  of 
news  on  the  society  page.  Miss 
Bessie  Phillips,  society  editor, 
explained;  so  divorces  are  also 
society  news,  unless  “scan¬ 
dalous.”  Like  the  other  contents 
of  the  paper,  society  is  handled 
in  news  style,  and  the  Times 
still  finds  room  for  a  partial  page 
weekdays  and  more  than  three 
pages  Sundays,  for  weddings, 
engagements  and  benefits.  Prior 
to  the  war  fpur  full  pages  were 
allotted  on  Sunday. 

The  Herald  Tribune  prides 
itself  on  its  suburban  coverage, 
and  Howard  White  recalls  with 
a  tinge  of  regret  that  the  paper 
used  to  find  space  for  two  pages 
of  Westchester  and  two  of  New 
Jersey  items,  plus  seasonal  cov¬ 
erage  of  Palm  Beach  and  Aiken, 
Southampton  and  Newport.  Now 
his  Section  5  plus  has  been 
slashed  and  the  “Personal  In- 


Editor's  Birthday 
Is  Column  Event 

Somerset,  Pa.,  Feb.  19 — In  its 
column  entitled  “Bygones  and 
'Trivia,”  the  Somerset  American 
reported  the  other  day; 

“Tomorrow,  Feb.  18,  is  the 
birth  anniversary  of  Henry 
Baker  Reiley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American.  Mr. 
Reiley,  who  has  been  in  the 
printing  business  for  58  years, 
will  mark  the  arrival  of  another 
milestone  by  teaching  his  Sun¬ 
day  School  class,  going  to  church 
and  working  the  same  as  usual 
— the  editor’s  favorite  pastime  is 
chatting  about  politics,  govern¬ 
ment  or  religion  with  his  friends 
and  his  chief  occupation  is  find¬ 
ing  new  ways  of  saying  how 
much  he  dislikes  the  New  Deal.” 

telligence”  column  suspended  for 
the  duration,  along  with  Belmont 
openings.  Army  -  Navy  games. 
Yale-Harvard  races,  parties  and 
resort  wire  service.  'The  reduced 
column  now  contains  only  wed¬ 
dings.  engagements,  charity  af¬ 
fairs.  war  activities,  junior  as¬ 
semblies  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  opening. 

Instead  of  the  wide  coverage 
of  these  papers,  the  News  aims 
at  exciusivity  in  one  story  by- 
lined  “Nancy  Randolph.”  ’The 
story  has  to  compete  with  other 
news  to  get  in  and  is  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  importance  ( Col¬ 
umnists  pick  up  national  odd¬ 
ments.  social  or  otherwise). 
Society  news,  as  defined  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Boston,  who  assists  Society 
Editor  Frances  Kilkenny,  is  soot 
news,  names  readers  recognize 
doing  things  that  interest  read¬ 
ers.  The  daiiy  story  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  wire. 

The  Mirror  likewise  judges 
society  stories  as  news  in  use 
and  placement,  aims  at  one  or 
two  stories,  usually  exclusive. 
The  only  effect  of  the  war.  says 
Glenn  Neville,  executive  editor, 
is  to  give  the  stories  stiffer  com¬ 
petition  for  the  available  space. 
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According  lo  a  raconi  torvoy,  7,993  8*f* 
falo  area  families  will  build  or  buy  new 
homes  al  on  average  invesimeni  of 
$4,000.  while  70,847  families  will  spend 
on  average  of  $400  eoch  in  home  im¬ 
provements  and  repairs,  or  a  tolol  expen¬ 
diture  of  $60,310,800,  os  soon  os  mo- 
terials  are  available. 

This  tremendous  immediate  post-war  mar¬ 
ket  can  best  be  reached  by  advertising  kl 
the 
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and  to  make  them  more  val¬ 
uable,  because  they  give  the 
reader  needed  contrast  from 
war  news. 

Both  the  World-Telegram  and 
Journal  -  American  reserve  the 
column  for  the  best  exclusive 
news  and  use  lesser  stories  in 
separate  items,  but  Eve  Brown 
will  use  an  item  she  wants  even 
if  it’s  not  exclusive.  A  memba 
of  the  dig-and-check  school,  she 
is  zealous  in  foliowing  up  en¬ 
gagements  to  get  wedding  items, 
in  checking  press  releases,  etc. 

'The  big  change  in  coverage, 
however,  is  not  in  the  papers 
themselves  but  in  the  society. 
The  races  have  been  closed, 
travel  is  unpatriotic,  individual 
publicity  is  distastefui,  parties 
without  a  worthy  purpose  are 
aimost  taboo,  big  weddings 
would  be  bad  form  even  if  Uncle 
Sam  did  not ,  frequently  deter¬ 
mine  the  time,  place  and  length 
of  honeymoon.  Even  the  deb¬ 
utantes,  who  formerly  rated 
lavish  individuai  parties,  come 
out  en  masse  at  benefits. 

Society  is  doing  a  great  deal 
for  the  war  effort,  and  at  least 
some  of  the  society  editors  feel 
they’ve  earned  a  different  sort 
of  consideration. 

m 

ACLU  Defends  Esquire 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  filed  a  brief  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week  attacking  the  Post¬ 
master  General’s  “despotic  pow¬ 
ers  over  freedom  of  the  press” 
as  evidenced  by  revocation  of 
Esquire  magazine’s  second-class 
mailing  privilege. 


frozen* 


J.  J,  McCutcheon 
AUvertisinr  Manager 
Ofrmantown  Courier 


“Water  solidifies  at  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  and  contrary  to  any 
other  substance  in  nature,  ex¬ 
pands  In  the  process— otherwise 
you  would  have  Ice  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lake  instead  of  the 
top,  and  kill  all  the  fish. 

“We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
freezing  these  years  both  in  na¬ 
ture  and  out  and  we  long  for  a 
thaw;  but  advertising  space  in 
’  the  Germantown  Courier  is  not 
' '  frozen,  nor  are  the  minds  of  our 
f  readers.  Let  us  take  your  mes- 
I  sage  to  a  community  which  sup- 
,  I  ports  the  busiest  shopping 
.  I  district  outside  central  Phlla- 
,  I  delphia.  A  little  expansion  will 
’  I  keep  your  market  alive. 

.  I  “We  publish  three  papers,  the 
,  j  Germantown  Courier,  the  Main 
I  Line  Times  and  the  Upper 
I  Darby  News.  Together  they 
!  vivA  vou  over  160.000  readers. 

NOTE: — ^Bargain  rates  when  you 
]  buy  all  three.” 

I  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

I  Phone  Greenwood  6050 
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In  Detroit,  more  than  5,000  exclusive  Detroit  News 
carriers,  every  one  a  “junior  salesman/'  DELIVER 
The  News  to  63.8%  of  all  city-zone  homes  taking  any 
newspaper  regularly. 

This  smooth-functioning  carrier  organization  has 
distinguished  itself  by  giving  The  Detroit  News  the 
largest  A.B.C.  recognized  home  delivered  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  the  Country. 

When  you  again  have  the  problem  of  meeting  sales 
quotas  in  the  great  Detroit  market,  remember  The 
Detroit  News  and  its  superb  carrier  organization.  To¬ 
gether  they  offer  a  direct  approach  to  a  purchasing 
power  backlog  (War  Bonds  and  bank  savings  accounts) 
which  on  a  per  capita  basis,  is  equalled  in  few  major 
markets  of  the  United  States. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

A.  B.  C  Weekday  Circulation,  383,089 — Sunday  Circulation,  470,785 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  HO  C.  42nd  Sf.,  New  York.  17 
h  J.  £.  lutz.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  II 
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AS  a  curtoin-raisvr  to  the  War  Stomp  campaign.  Secretary  oi  the 
Treosury  Morgenthau  appeared  in  Philadelphia  Sunday.  Feb.  18. 
at  a  ceremony  celebroting  the  first  sale  oi  “Baby  Bonds"  by  the 
qoTemment  10  years  ago.  To  the  Secretary's  left  stands  Robert 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Philodelphia  Bulletin  and  AP  president. 
Left  to  right.  Bulletin  carriers,  leaders  in  sale  oi  Bonds  and  stamps: 
loseph  Wowrsak.  William  Spindler.  Norman  Eberle.  Williom  Beck. 


Water  Weasels 
Goal  of  Carrier 
Stomp  Drive 

Philadelphia,  Peb.  20 — U.  S. 
amphibious  fighting  craft  known 
as  “water  weasels”  will  soon  be 
storming  Axis  shores  bearing 
the  names  of  newspapers  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  the 
jungle  Jeeps  paid  for  through 
the  sale  of  U.  S.  War  Savings 
Stamps  by  newspaper  boys,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement 
made  here  today  by  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  business  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department’s  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Under  the  plan  outlined  by 
Mr.  Stodghill,  all  War  Stamps 
sold  under  auspices  of  U.  S. 
newspaper  circulators  during 
the  period  from  Feb.  19  to  May 
12  Inclusive  will  be  dedicated 
toward  the  Army’s  purchase  of 
the  latest  type  of  amphibious 
craft,  each  costing  $4,819.  ’Hie 
drive  is  being  conducted  under 
the  slogan  of  “I  Go  for  Japs” 
and  timed  with  the  launching  of 
the  Pacific  thrust  against  the 
heart  of  the  Nipponese  empire. 

Newspaper  boys  were  selected 
for  the  honor  of  leading  the 
“water  weasel”  drive  because  of 
their  phenomenal  success  in  sell¬ 
ing  War  Stamps.  Latest  Treasury 
Department  figures  show  that 
since  Pearl  Harbor  the  newspa¬ 
per  boys  of  America  have  sold 
the  equivalent  of  1,370.629,940 
ten-cent  War  Stamps  to  date 
with  the  prospect  they  may  at¬ 
tain  their  cherished  goal  of  a 
two-billion  stamp  sale  by  the 
end  of  1949. 

Compoiga  Features 

In  cooperation  with  ’Treasury 
officials.  Chaimum  Stodghill  and 
Harry  W.  Cullls,  chief  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Section  of  the 
War  Finance  Division,  worked 
out  some  unique  features  for  the 
campaign. 

Every  newspaper  that  sells  a 
minimum  of  48,190  ten-cent 
War  Stamps,  sufficient  to  buy 
one  of  the  latest  swamp-going 
jeeps,  will  have  its  name  placed 
upon  a  decal  that  will  be  placed 
in  turn  upon  a  “water  weasel.” 
Duplicate  decals  will  be  sent  to 
newspapers  to  display  in  their 
offices.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  jeeps  that  any  one 
newspaper  may  place  in  com¬ 
mission  in  this  manner. 

When  sales  totals  reach  48,190, 
the  ’Treasury  officials  will  for¬ 
ward  to  every  circulator  90  col¬ 
orful  shoulder  emblems  bearing 
the  water  weasel  Insignia.  Also 
two  attractive  sterling  silver 
pins  will  be  awarded  s^  sales¬ 
men. 

As  part  of  the  drive,  the  U.  S. 
Army  Ground  Forces  this  week 
starts  the  new^  organized  First 
Combat  Infantry  Band  on  a  tour 
of  the  nation  to  play  a  series  of 
special  concerts  under  auspices 
of  local  circulators  and  War 
Finance  Committees.  The  first 
stop  was  at  Staunton,  Va.,  on 
Feb.  14,  under  auspices  of  Cir¬ 
culator  George  H.  Powell  and 
his  carrier  staff  of  the  New$~ 
Leader  and  Leader. 


In  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  the 
touring  soldier-musicians  ap¬ 
peared  Friday.  Feb.  23,  advance 
reports  to  Circulator  J.  E. 
Walker,  of  the  News-Sentinel, 
indicated  the  sale  of  $87,879 
worth  of  Bonds  and  Stamps  by 
that  newspaper’s  carriers.  ’The 
remainder  of  the  itinerary,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  sponsoring  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  the  identity  of  its  cir¬ 
culator,  is  as  follows; 

March  2,  Blast  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
Journal,  Rex  Fisher;  March  9, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  News-Sentinel, 
Walter  G.  Andrews;  March  17, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Post,  Shiel  Duns- 
ker;  March  19,  Columbus,  O., 
Citizen,  George  W.  Hicks;  March 
29,  Butler,  Pa.,  Eagle,  Ward  E. 
Jones;  March  30,  ^ttsburgh. 
Press,  Walter  Rauck;  April  2, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot  News, 
David  Fair;  April  3,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Benjamin  Kuntz;  April  9,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Bulletin,  Howard  W. 
StodghiU;  April  7,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Press  Union,  Lloyd  Lip- 
pincott,  and  April  13,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  News,  Joseph  l^arry. 

TriMisury  officials  are  hopeful 
newspaper  boys  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  selling  more  than 
$9,000,000  in  War  Bonds  and 
St^ps  during  the  special  12- 
week  campaign. 

Newspaper  circulators  are  co¬ 
operating  -  in  the  effort  to  make 
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Ohio’s  Largest  Market 
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a  success  of  the  drive.  Shiel 
Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  and  Frank 
Koester,  that  paper’s  promotion 
manager,  estimate  the  concert  in 
their  community  will  net  over 
$2,000,000  in  War  Bond  and 
Stamp  sales,  enough  to  pay  for 
more  than  400  of  the  new  water 
jeeps.  The  Greater  Cincinnati 
Building  and  Loan  League  and 
the  Cincinnati  War  Finance 
Committee  are  working  to¬ 
gether.  Admissions  to  the 
2,600-seat  auditorium  range 
from  purchase  of  a  $25  to  a 
$1,000  War  Bond. 


All  of  Florida’s  newspaper 
boys  have  been  mobilized  under 
direction  of  J.  B.  Lee  of  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
awards  offered,  newspapers  are 
reminded  in  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  instructions:  “U  you 
are  conducting  your  own  drive 
for  the  purchase  of  war  materM 
other  than  the  water  weas^ 
your  Stamp  sales  cannot  be 
credited  to  the  purchase  of  water 
weasels  if  credit  also  is  taken 
on  the  other  equipment.  How¬ 
ever,  you  may  split  your  sales 
and  advise  us  what  part  is  to 
apply  toward  the  purchase  of 
water  weasels  and  what  part  is 
to  be  used  toward  the  purchase 
of  other  equipment.  Under  t^ 
rules  applying  to  ffie  purchase 
of  war  equipment,  no  duplica¬ 
tion  of  credits  is  allowed.” 


Legacy  to  University 

Ohio  State  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  receipt  of  a  bequest 
from  M/Sgt.  M.  Philip  Chapman, 
a  journalism  graduate  of  1932, 
who  died  Nov.  27  from  injuries 
received  two  days  earlier  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  Leyte.  Chapman  ar¬ 
ranged  that  in  the  event  of  his 
death  his  personal  library  should 
be  given  to  Ohio  State.  Before 
entering  military  service.  Chap¬ 
man  was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Newark  (N,  J.)  Star-Ledger. 
At  Ohio  State  he  was  news  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Lantern,  campus 
daily,  and  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


FALL  RIVER— High  Spot  of  Industrial  NEW  ENGLAND 

MILLIONS 
of  YARDS 

of  HNE  COTTON  CLOTHS 

are  being  manufactured  week  after  week  by  Pall 
River’s  great  textile  plants,  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  gay  patterns  are  a  wartime  casualty,  but  post¬ 
war  consumer  demands  will  keep  these  great  fac¬ 
tories  teeming  in  peacetime. 

*  *  * 

Fall  River’s  textile  industry  contributes  greatly  to 
an  industrial  payroll  alone  that  exceeds  $50,000,000 
annually. 

A  Compact,  Urban  Market  Completely  Covered  by  One 
Newspaper 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEV/S 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSEHS 

Over  36,000  Daily,  A.  B.  C. 

Rapratantad  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Naw  york  Piiiladalphia  Chicago  Datroit  Boston  Atlanta  San  FranciKO 
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American  Export  Lines 

E  M  BROAOWAV.  NKW  YORK  CITY  4 


EAT  HEARTT-THIS  MEAL’S  ON  EGYPT  I 


•  Anotfivr  reason  why  wo 
must  keep  our  merchant  fleets 


Foreign  nations  pay  the  bill  for  many 
meals  your  family  eats.  By  buying 
things  grown  or  made  in  the  U.  S.,  they 
add  billions  of  dollars  every  year  to 
American  wages  and  salaries. 

Our  steel  industry  alone,  in  normal 
times,  sends  around  $200,000,000 
worth  of  products  overseas  in  merchant 
vessels.  And  those  same  ships  bring 
back  to  us  thousands  of  things  we  need 
to  eat  or  wear  'or  use. 

Your  “international  shopping”  is 


best  protected  by  shipping  that  owes  its 
first  allegiance  to  you— shipping  that’s 
owned,  operated  and  manned  by  Ameri* 
cans.  In  peace,  it  serves  your  needs 
...  in  war,  it’s  a  ready-made  life-line 
for  our  Navy. 


V,  S.  shipping  is  our  protection 

Congress  recognized  this  in  the 
famous  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936* 
which  provides  for  an  efficient,  modem 
American-flag  merchant  marine.  War 
dramatically  proved  our  need,  and  to¬ 
day  our  fast-built  fleets  are  literally 
making  victory  possible. 


American  Export  Lines  are  operat¬ 
ing  a  large  share  of  the  country’s  re¬ 
born  merchant  shipping  —  in  our  own 
particular  field  of  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  Ocean  routes,  and  in  other  areas 
as  well.  We  look  fonmrd  to  a  time 
when  our  cargoes  and  ports  of  call  will 
be  determined  by  what  you  and  other 
Americans  want  to  buy  or  sell  abroad. 


^‘‘Necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
(our)  foreign  and  domestic  commerce” 
says  this  great  Act,  is  a  merchant  fleet  “con¬ 
structed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel,  owned  and 
operated  under  the  IJ.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 


S.O.  s. 

iMptrltnctd  teamtn  nttdtd  now/  Urgont  — 
to  holp  win  tho  war.  Fait  upgrading,  at- 
Cktractivo  pay.  Saa  your  Maritima  Union  or 
any  U.S.E.S.  offlca. 


Grosman  Adds 
Remarks  on 

Press  Criticism 

• 

Supplamenting  n»wm  and 
•ditorial  covarage  of  his  rocont 
addrou  boforo  tho  Amorican 
Association  of  Schools  and  Ds- 
partmsnts  of  Jouraalism  in  Chi- 
cogo  (E  S  P.  Fob.  3),  Ralph  L 
Crosmon.  dirsctor  of  the  Col- 
Ugs  of  louraalism.  Univorsity 
of  Colorado,  has  writtsn  the 
following  letter: 


By  Ralph  L.  Crosman 

In  addition  to  the  dantters  of 
existing  newspaper  weaknesses 
as  you  published  them,  my  pa¬ 
per  included  the  following; 

“The  dangers  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system,  which  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  perpetuated  unless 
there  is  an  enlightened  public.” 

Regarding  your  editorial,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments: 

My  paper  did  not  contain  a 
single  criticism  from  a  “labor 
leader”  or  “politician.”  It  was 
based  entirely  upon  criticisms 
by  practicing  newspaper  men, 
former  newspaper  men,  teachers 
of  journalism,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing,  from  the  report  of  the  in¬ 
formal  survey  made  last  winter 
by  a  few  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors:  Police  officer,  bank  teller, 
navy  CPO,  lathe  hand,  secre¬ 
tary.  punch  press  operator  (col¬ 
ored  ) ,  salesman  and  wife,  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  criticisms  came 
principally  from  members  of 
our  own  family  and,  therefore, 
demand  our  respect. 

No  Proof  in  Sales 

The  fact  that  circulations  have 
recently  increased  is  not.  in  my 
opinion,  proof  of  the  worthy 
service  newspapers  are  render¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  hard  to  sell  enter¬ 
tainment.  sensationalism,  and 
war  news.  Furthermore,  the 
people  in  84%  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  have 
no  choice  of  newspapers.  They 
have  to  accept  what  is  offered 
by  one  newspaper  or  one  com¬ 
pany  controlling  two  or  more 
newspapers  or  do  without. 

I  did  not  make  a  general  in¬ 
dictment  of  1,700  newspapers.  I 
was  careful  not  to  do  that  and 
to  point  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  worthy  newspapers 
such  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  PM,  the  Chicago  Sun,  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  the  Madi¬ 
son  Capital  Times,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  and  others. 

The  suppression  of  news  of 
defeats  by  military  censorship 
does  not  justify  or  excuse  the 
over-optimistic  play  of  war  news 
that  has  been  indulged  in  by  a 
great  many  newspapers. 

My  objection  to  newspaper 
resistance  to  NRA  and  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  was  not  to  their  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  general  merits  of 
these  measures,  but  to  their  re¬ 


sistance  to  the  'application  of 
the  provision  of  these  measures 
to  the  newspapers  on  the  ground 
that  such  application  constituted 
an  encroachment  upon  freedom 
of  the  press. 

If  my  statement  pinches  a  few 
publishers’  feet,  my  purpose  has 
been  accomplished. 

I  hope,  and  believe,  that  the 
schools  will  heed  your  state¬ 
ment  that  they  can  help  the 
newspapers  by  making  critical 
studies  of  current  newspaper  be¬ 
havior  and  reporting  their  find¬ 
ings  to  the  newspapers. 

I  have  already  investigated 
the  charges  I  made  and  can 
prove  them  any  time  you  would 
be  interested  in  publishing  such 
proofs. 

a 

Too  Much'  Freedom 
Of  Press,  Soys  Official 

Boston,  Feb.  19 — A  Boston 
Municipal  Court  judge  was 
blocked  in  his  long  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  press  last  week 
by  a  hitherto  “sleeper.”  State 
Representative  Colin  J.  Cam¬ 
eron.  who  told  the  legislative 
committee  on  constitutional  law 
he  believes  “Freedom  of  the 
Press  ought  to  be  curbed.” 

Cameron  spoke  in  opposition 
to  a  bill  filed  by  Judge  Daniel 
J.  Gillen  of  Boston  Municipal 
Court,  who  told  the  committee 
that  Massachusetts  has  never 
ratified  the  “Freedom  of  Speech” 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  measure  would  provide  a 
constitutional  amendment  guar¬ 
anteeing  free  speech  and  press. 

Cameron  declared  that  “the 
newspapers  go  over  the  bounds 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press  entirely 
too  much  as  it  is,  when  it  comes 
to  telling  lies.” 

For  example.  Cameron  said, 
“A  newspaper  could  make  state¬ 
ments  about  my  campaign  ex¬ 
penditures  that  would  be  incor¬ 
rect.” 

■ 

Alternates  Elected 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times, 
has  been  elected  the  alternate 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  John  D.  Ewing, 
publisher  of  the  Shreveport 
( La. )  Times,  has  been  named  the 
alternate  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 


TSew  Bedford 
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MOBILE  PAPER  MAKES  BRAVE  STAND 


A  NEWSPAPER  on  wheels 

rolled  with  Fifth  Army  troops 
in  Italy  so  that  fighting  men 
would  have  the  day's  news 
along  with  their  C  rations  and 
letters  from  home. 

The  mobile  unit  was  bom  in 
1943  after  several  editions  of 
the  Stars  &  Stripes  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  under  the  guidance  of  Lt. 
Col.  Egbert,  White,  former  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  of  Yank  and 
vice-president  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  and  Osborn  in 
civil  life. 

Col.  White  tapped  Lt.  John  O. 
Kearney,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York,  for 
the  chore  of  putting  the  mobile 
paper  into  operation.  Lt.  Kear- 
nery  gather^  a  staff  of  news¬ 
men  and  printers  from  nearby 
units.  Fourteen  men,  six  trucks 
and  two  officers  made  the  unit. 

Six  days  after  the  Yanks 
knocked  the  Nazis  out  of  Naples 
the  unit  arrived — minus  a  10- 
ton  trailer  containing  its  food 
supply  and  two  fiatbed  presses 
ordered  from  the  U.  S.  It  had 
been  lost  in  the  landings.  Sev¬ 
eral  stacks  of  newsprint  left  on 
the  Italian  beach  were  ruined 
by  wind  and  rain  after  some  in¬ 
quisitive  individual  had  tom 
open  the  wrappers.  Just  so 
things  would  not  be  too  easy, 
the  Nazis  wrecked  the  Naples 
power  supply. 

About  that  time  the  boys  who 
were  trying  to  keep  the  news 
flowing  to  the  fighting  men  de¬ 
cided  to  start  over.  A  small 


typesetting  machine  and  two 
flatbed  presses  were  secured 
from  Italian  plants.  They  were 
set  up  on  the  trucks  and  took 
more  room  than  had  been 
planned  at  first.  The  editorial 
and  orderly  rooms  were  crowded 
out.  A  30-kilowatt  generator 
also  was  obtained.  It  helped  to 
make  the  unit  somewhat  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Nazi-sabotaged 
power  plants.  Later  it  was 
found  the  Nazis  had  cut  every 
wire  on  one  of  the  presses. 

At  last  the  unit  was  ready  to 
move.  It  rolled  forward  to 
within  sound  of  the  guns  and 
began  to  publish.  For  33  days 
it  turned  out  a  four  page  sheet 
half  the  size  of  a  standard  tab¬ 
loid.  Operations  ceased  when  a 
full  crew  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
men  arrived  in  Naples  and 
started  turning  out  a  more  com¬ 
plete  paper. 

On  the  staff  of  the  mobile 
paper  were  Lt.  Fred  Van  Pelt, 
formerly  with  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Herald  and  Sgt.  Milton  Lehman, 
who  used  to  free  lance  around 
New  York.  (Lehman  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  recently  for 
his  exploits  in  teking  over  the 
plant  of  II  Messagero  and  with 
a  staff  of  four  colleagues  getting 
out  the  first  issue  of  the  Rome 
Stars  and  Stripes  the  same  day.) 
■ 

Edits  Guild  Reporter 

Wilbur  E.  Bade,  director  of 
organiution  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  is  now  editor 
of  the  Guild  Reporter. _ 


In  19  wealthy  counties,  with  Columbia  as  the 
buying  “power-plant”,  it  is  aclvertisingly  signi¬ 
ficant  that  The  State  is  a  leader  by  a  liberal 
margin  in  the  City  Zone  ami  the  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zone. 

THIS  POPULAR  PAPER  GOES  DIRECTLY 
INTO  THE  HOME,  with  a  negligible  street  sale. 
It  GOES  where  it  does  Advertisers  the  MOST 
GOOD. 
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NEA  greatly  appreciates  this 
fine  letter  from  Mr.  Braden  Ball. 
We,  too,  are  pleased  to  resume 
relations  —  and  we  are  proud 
once  again  to  supply  comics, 
features  and  newspictures  to  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal,  dis¬ 
tinctive  among  the  South's  fine 
newspapers. 


New  York  NEA  ServiCC,  Inc.  Cleyelond 


IDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  for  Febreory  24.  1945 
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Agency  Head 
Assails  'Fancy' 
Advertising 

By  Batty  Faaial 

"The  neatest  danger  to  ad¬ 
vertising  today  Is  advertising  " 
declared  Duane  Jones,  proprietor 
of  the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  in  an 
interview  with  Eorroa  &  Pub- 
usRER  this  week. 

Elaborating,  he  continued : 
'TTiere  is  entirely  too  much  con¬ 
versation  about  keeping  the 
name  before  the  public  . . .  build¬ 
ing  good  will  .  .  .  creating  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance.  Too  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  concentrating  on 
winning  prizes  or  turning  out 
artistic  masterpieces.  The  art  of 
using  advertising  to  sell  goods 
at  a  profit  la  almost  forgotten.” 

"To  advertisers  who  come  to 
us.”  Mr.  Jones  stated.  "I  al¬ 
ways  say.  ‘Let’s  not  talk  adver¬ 
tising;  let’s  talk  arithmetic.’  ” 
'Arithmatic*  Counts 

By  "talking  arithmetic,”  Mr. 
Jones  means  determining  how 
to  acquire  new  customers  for 
the  product  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  “At  least  that  is  what 
seems  to  count  in  the  package 
goods  field,”  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Jones  heads  an  agency 
which  has  been  in  operation 
only  since  1942.  Specializing  in 
package  goods  advertising,  it  has 
grown  from  four  accounts  to  26 
accounts  in  little  over  two  years. 
Most  of  the  clients  manufacture 
products  in  the  grocery  and  drug 
field. 

"Instead  of  painting  a  pretty 
picture  in  your  newspaper  ad 
or  sponsoring  costly  big  name 
shows  over  the  radio.”  Mr.  Jones 
said,  “we  advocate  salesmanship 
in  print  or  mass  personal  selling 
to  selective  audiences  on  the  air. 
In  this  way  audiences  are 
reached  at  far  lower  cost  and 
sales  results  are  much  more 
dramatic. 

"If  through  the  use  of  the 
self-liquidating  premium  or 
some  other  forcing  method  you 
get  persons  to  try  your  prod¬ 
uct,  your  advertising  has  served 
its  purpose.  From  then  on  it’s 
up  to  the  product  to  ’sell’  itself. 
If  persons  use  the  product  and 
like  it  they  will  come  back  for 
more;  if  they  use  it  and  don’t 
repeat,  you’ll  know  it’s  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  not  the  advertising  that 
has  failed.”  he  said. 

To  the  newspaper  publisher 
interested  in  knowing  how  news¬ 
papers  now  and  in  the  future 
can  better  serve  the  package 
goods  manufacturer  at  lower 
cost  Mr.  Jones  advised,  “Sell ; 
long  term,  high-frequency  sched- 1 
ules  as  radio  stations  do;  13- 
week  cycle  contracts  at  dimin¬ 
ishing  rates  based  on  the 
frequency  of  insertion  and  the 
length  of  contract.” 

“It’s  the  same  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  door-to-door  selling. 
If  the  salesman  rings  the  door¬ 
bell  once  a  month,  no  matter 
how  hard  he  rings  it  he  is  less 
likely  to  make  a  sales  dent  upon 
the  busy  housewife  than  if  he 


rings  it  once  a  week  or  oftener." 

Mr.  Jones  continued,  "The 
kind  of  newspaper  advertising 
that  pays  is  the  kind  that  is 
run  in  local  newspapers  by  local 
merchants  whose  business  de¬ 
pends  upon  day-to-day  sales; 
the  frequent,  plain  -  spoken, 
hard-selling  copy  that  tells 
news  about  the  product  or 
its  uses.  In  my  opinion,  white 
space  never  sold  anything;  the 
bargain  ads  may  never  win  a 
Harvard  award  but  they  will 
bring  in  the  sales.” 

As  to  the  best  play  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  packaged  grocery 
or  drug  product  in  a  news¬ 
paper  ad,  Mr.  Jones  commented. 
"Display  of  the  product  should 
by  all  means  be  the  sideshow.” 
A  picture  of  the  product  can  be 
included  for  identification  pur¬ 
poses  but  the  spotlight  should 
go  on  news  about  the  product — 
be  it  price  or  anything  else.  ’That 
should  be  the  ‘main  tent.’  ” 

The  “arithmetic”  philosophy 
of  Duane  Jones  and  his  agencj' 
was  outlined  in  a  recent  1,000- 


line  ad  which  appeared  in  se¬ 
lected  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers.  Reprints  of  the  ad  are 
now  being  sent  out  by  the 
agency  to  package  goods  pros¬ 
pects. 

In  this  ad  the  agency  offers 
to  try  a  test  campaign  "prefer- 
abiy  in  your  worst  markets” 
without  interference  with  the 
foods  firm’s  present  agency  af- 
fiiiation  until  the  campaign  had 
been  proved  successful. 

As  Duane  Jones  believes,  and 
as  the  ad  concludes.  “It  may  be 
old  -  fashioned  —  but  regardless, 
the  jingle  of  the  cash  register  as 
folks  .step  up  to  buy  your  prod¬ 
uct  at  the  dealer’s  counter  is  still 
the  sweetest  music  to  our  ears.” 
a 

Half  Rate  Necessary 

Subscriptions  for  service  men 
overseas  must  be  at  least  half 
of  the  regular  advertised  sub¬ 
scription  price  if  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  legitimate  list  of 
subscribers.  Third  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Black  has  ad¬ 
vised  ANPA. 


Marston  Leaves  R&T 
For  University  Post 

John  Marston.  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  Tribune 
and  before  that  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  that  newspaper,  has 
been  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  admissions 
councilor  of  Drake  University 
at  Des  Moines. 

Marston  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1933  upon  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
with  free-lance  feature  material 
for  Kansas  City  Star  and  some 
work  for  United  Press  before 
going  to  the  Register  &  Tribune 
as  copywriter  in  the  promotion 
department  in  1934.  In  1938  he 
became  promotion  manager  of 
that  paper  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  department  when  it  twice 
won  the  Editor  &  Publishkr  na¬ 
tional  cup.  In  1944  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  executive  staff. 
Marston  also  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn,  in  1944. 
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Class  Told  How 
Ads  Eliminate 

Seasonal  Slack 

• 

AdTartiain?'*  influanca  on 
unamployment  was  diacuasad 
racantly  by  ProL  RobaH  W. 
lonaa  of  tha  Unitraraity  of 
Woahington  School  of  Jouraal- 
iam  bafora  a  compua  group  at 
Saattla.  A  condanaation  of  hia 
ramorka  followa: 

• 

By  Robart  W.  Jonaa 

Changing  the  soft-drink  busi¬ 
ness  from  a  seasonal  to  an  all- 
year  enterorise,  is  an  example 
of  the  effect  advertising  has 
upon  seasonal  demand  and  con¬ 
sequently  how  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  has  been  diminished. 

To  cut  down  unemployment 
caused  by  seasonal  supply,  ad¬ 
vertising  has  popularized  new 
all-year  industries  which  ab¬ 
sorb  part  of  the  waste  and  sur¬ 
plus  of  seasonal  products  and 
thus  provide  employment  for 
seasonal  employes. 

When  technological  changes 
cause  certain  businesses  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  advertising 
facilitates  the  transfer  and  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  techno¬ 
logical  unemployment  by  popu¬ 
larizing  new  businesses. 

Helps  to  Shift  Labor 
When  automobiles  replaced 
buggies,  livery  .stables  closed 
but  garages  and  oil  stations 
opened.  When  factory-made 
furniture  replaced  hand-made 
furniture,  cabinet  shops  closed 
but  big  factories  open^.  Tech¬ 
nological  unemployment  is  an 
old  story,  but  we  look  at  the 
hole  instead  of  the  doughnut. 
The  replacement  of  one  enter¬ 
prise  by  another  carries  Jobs 
with  it.  Advertising  promotes 
the  new  business  and  aids  in 
shifting  labor  to  the  new  Jobs 
created. 

Advertising  has  a  mitigating 
effect  upon  casual  unemployment 
by  starting  new  fields  for  casual 
workers  and  by  drafting  labor 
from  places  of  scarce  employ¬ 
ment  to  localities  where  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  is  high. 

In  times  when  great  prosperity 
is  followed  by  depression,  ad¬ 
vertising  has  a  mitigating  influ¬ 
ence  upon  cyclical  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  furthering  work-giving 
projects  and  by  backing  expan¬ 
sion  and  development  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  problem  created  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  unfit  for  employment 
has  been  lessened  by  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  has  tended  to  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  these  per¬ 
sons  by  conducting  safety  cam* 
paigns  and  cutting  down  indus¬ 
trial  accidents. 

Besides  affecting  these  basic 
causes  of  imemployment,  adver¬ 
tising  provides  reading  matter, 
unifies  the  nation  and  greases 
the  grooves  through  which  com¬ 
merce  slides. 

Since  advertising  contributes 
to  market  stabili^,  saves  the 
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buyer's  time  and  passes  on  to 
him  the  economies  of  large-scale 
production,  the  consumer  gets 
his  money’s  worth. 

Poat-wor  Job  for  Ads 

In  World  War  I  we  had  about 
four  million  men  under  arms 
and  the  war  lasted  less  than  two 
years.  This  time  we  have  11 
million  in  the  armed  .services 
and  the  war  is  already  more 
than  three  years  old.  for  us,  and 
five  years  for  Europe  where 
post-war  adjustment  will  be 
commensurately  a  bigger  prob¬ 
lem. 

Action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite  in  direction  and 
the  reaction  is  proportionate  to 
the  initial  impulse. 

Pent  up  buying  power  exceeds 
anything  America  has  ever 
known.  Bank  deposits,  bonds, 
savings — all  will  swell  the  buy¬ 
ing  which  will  inevitably  follow 
reconversion.  The  years  of  pros¬ 
perity  that  lie  ahead  will  prob¬ 
ably  set  all-time  records.  The 
question  in  everyone’s  mind  is: 
can  our  body  politic  survive  the 
impact  of  the  recession  when, 
and  if,  it  comes? 

One  heartening  circumstance 
is  that  our  own  house  is  in  bet¬ 
ter  order,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  New  enterprises 
if  encouraged  by  proper  govern¬ 
mental  attitudes,  can  cushion 
shocks.  And.  of  course,  from 
the  publicist’s  standpoint,  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  Number  One  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  depressions. 

In  short,  we  have  the  men,  the 
material,  the  factories,  the  re¬ 
sources  which  are  basic.  Why 
.shouldn’t  we  look  forward  to 
an  era  of  long-continued  pros¬ 
perity  and  expansion  during 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
look  to  America  to  set  the  pace 
and  lead  the  way? 

m 

Illinois  Legislature 
Weighs  Ne’w  Ad  Bill 

Sen.  Thomas  Keane  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  introduced  into  the 
current  session  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  the  new  Printers’  Ink 
statute,  revised,  broadened  and 
streamlined.  It  is  expected  that 
the  present  Printers’  Ink  law. 
also  designed  to  prohibit  and 
punish  false,  deceptive  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  will  be  re¬ 
pealed  when  the  new  statute 
receives  legislative  approval. 

The  bill  has  the  official  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Retail  Associations  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  Senator  Keane  has  also 
announced,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  two  retail  organiza¬ 
tions,  that  the  new  section  pro¬ 
viding  for  injunctive  relief  will 
not  be  introduced. 

As  was  true  of  the  present 
law,  the  new  proposal  was  au¬ 
thored  by  Printers’  Ink,  adver¬ 
tising  publication. 

■ 

W.  Va«  Publicity  Voted 

A  bill  backed  by  Gov.  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Meadows  to  create  a 
new  state  industrial  and  pub¬ 
licity  commission  to  promote 
West  Virginia’s  industrial  and 
recreational  resources  has  been 
enacted  by  the  State  Legislature. 


Advertising  of 
Communities  Is 
Subject  of  Book  . 

The  means  of  using  community 
advertising  to  contribute  sub- 
■stantially  to  the  prosperity  and 
progre.ss  of  towns,  cities  and 
states  is  the  subiect  of  a  hand¬ 
book.  "Communitv  Advertising 
for  Progress  and  Prosperity.” 
prepared  and  just  released  by 
the  Promotion  Department  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Letters 
sent  prior  to  publication  to  1.275 
chambers  of  commerce  and  large 
utilities  have  already  brought 
over  700  requests  for  conies  and 
more  are  returned  with  every 
mail. 

In  addition,  letters  to  firms 
and  individuals  in  Latin  America 
have  brought  300  reque.sts.  and 
the  Times  is  planning  also  to 
send  copies  to  48  governors.  380 
majors,  .some  100  advertising 
agencies  and  900  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  while  extra  copies  are 
offered  to  the  latter  at  cost. 

Sevan  Topics  Covered 

Originally  the  book  was  to  be 
concerned  only  with  industrial 
advertising,  but  because  the  need 
seemed  wider,  it  was  later  ex¬ 
panded  to  its  present  form, 
which  includes  sections  on  ac¬ 
quiring  industries,  obtaining 
new  business,  building  tourist 
trade,  promoting  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment.  attracting  capital, 
selling  local  products  and  invit¬ 
ing  conventions. 

’’The  most  constructive  type 
of  promotion  anv  newspaper  can 
do.  we  believe,”  Harry  Kerr  of 
the  Times  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“is  to  give  informational  data 
about  an  industry  in  an  objective 
manner.” 

Remembering  this,  the  news¬ 
paper  refers  to  itself  only  on  the 
cover  and  on  the  final  page 
where  it  offers  “our  experience 
and  records”  without  obligation 
to  persons  who  want  additional 
information  and  help  in  mapping 
a  campaign. 

From  its  own  files,  which  were 
used  liberally  in  the  book’s  prep¬ 
aration.  the  Times  is  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  interested  persons  with  such 
data  as  samples  of  all  kinds  of 
community  advertising  and  tech¬ 
niques.  result  stories,  rates,  cir¬ 


culation  and  the  kind  of  readers 
the  paper  can  reach. 

Though  community  advertis¬ 
ing  itself  is  placed  chiefly  in  the 
bigger  cities  and  in  newspapers 
having  a  national  character, 
since  its  purpose  is  to  attract 
persons  and  business  from  popu¬ 
lous  areas  to  others,  the  Times’s 
book  points  out  that  there  is 
linage  for  the  local  newspaper 
in  selling  “the  folks  at  home" 
on  their  home.  Also,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  explain  to  them  how 
public  and  other  funds  are  being 
used  to  benefit  them  as  well  as 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

Few  newspapers  today,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  larger  ones,  are 
able  to  accept  much  additional 
advertising.  However,  develop¬ 
ing  a  community  program  is  gen¬ 
erally  subject  to  the  discussion 
of  many  persons  and  often  in¬ 
volves  raising  taxes,  all  of  which 
takes  time,  and  consequently  the 
New  York  Times  believes  this 
book  to  be  of  planning  value 
now.  Also,  effort  was  made  to 
keep  the  book  as  timeless  as 
possible  so  that  it  could  be 
placed  on  file  and  used  in¬ 
definitely  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  addition  to  a  chart  showing 
how  various  states  direct  their 
advertising,  and  discussions,  il¬ 
lustrative  ads  and  success  stories 
on  each  of  the  seven  topics,  the 
book  also  includes  data  on  set¬ 
ting  up  appropriations,  raising 
funds  and  selecting  media.  It 
is  printed  in  two  colors  and 
black  on  heavy  paper  and  bound 
in  a  size  suitable  for  filing. 

The  Times  plans  to  follow  up 
this  book  with  presentations  to 
be  held  in  individual  communi¬ 
ties  and  based  on  their  objec¬ 
tives. 

■ 

S.  F.  Examiner  Issues 
Result  of  Auto  Survey 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
has  published  in  book  form  the 
results  of  its  recent  automobile 
survey,  based  on  4,574  responses 
from  residents  of  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  a  questionnaire  regard¬ 
ing  changes  desired  in  post-war 
cars. 

Highlights  of  this  survey  were 
presented  before  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  annual 
meeting  Jan.  8. 

The  Examiner  has  offered  to 
provide  free  copies  of  the  book 
to  interested  persons. 


Hlc  \n\" 


Greater  York,  with  its  ABC  City  Zone  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  93,000,  and  Its  200  vast  Indus¬ 
trial  enterprlsee,  might  well  adapt  the  cow¬ 
boy  title  as  a  “theme  song.”  It  has  consis¬ 
tently  “spread”  out  in  plants,  population  and 
surrounding  home-site  communities. 

After-War  potentials?  Well,  consider  such 
great  Industries  as  American  Chain  ds  Cable: 
never  subject  to  the  whims  of  War  nor  aver¬ 
age  economic  ups-and-downs.  Here’s  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  won’t  be  "Fenced  in,”  and  the  Dis¬ 
patch  carries  that  banner,  too,  with  its  selec¬ 
tive  ABC  26,055  circulation. 


Rtpmuntmd  by 
Reynolds-Fitagerald,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicaco  PMIadelphU 
San  Francisco  Los  Angelea  Detroit 
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TIME  believes  America's  greatest 

need/  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  make  up  their 
minds  and  speak  them  out. 

To  do  sOf  citizens  must  keep  themselves 
informed.  So  in  advertisements  like  this  Time 
is  seeking  to  encourage  reading,  question¬ 
ing,  argument  and  straight,  hard  thinking. 

For  time's  own  future  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.  S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs— to  a  nation  insistent 
upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  from 
recorded  experience. 


But  what  next?  What  about  questions  like 
these? . . . 

^  We  all  want  a  world  in  which  law  will 
take  the  place  of  force.  Most  of  us  want 
some  sort  of  world  court.  But  who  is  to 
make  the  international  law  the  world 
court  is  to  enforce,  and  what  principles 
will  that  law  embody? 

^  We  all  believe  in  Democracy.  We  talk 
about  free  elections  in  every  country. 
But  how  would  we  feel  about  those  free 
•elections  if  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe 
goes  Communist— or  if  those  free  elec¬ 
tions  set  up  a  Fascist  bloc  flanking  our 
own  Panama  Canal? 

^  We  all  believe  in  freedom.  But  should  a 
world  organization  guarantee  the  right 
of  every  nation  to  make  a//  its  own  laws, 
regardless  of  how  those  laws  may  affect 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors?  Should  the  little  Balkan  countries 
be  free  to  perpetuate  their  economic 
chaos  with  trade  and  immigration  bar¬ 
riers  every  few  hundred  miles? 

Contrariwise,  if  we  feel  that  world  organi¬ 
zation  should  curb  the  nationalism  of  others, 
will  we  let  the  world  organization  interfere 
with  the  frank  nationalism  of  our  own 
tariff  and  immigration  laws? 

If  the  world  organization  we  all  want  is  to 
succeed  where  the  League  of  Nations  failed, 
we  still  have  a  lot  of  thinking  to  do.  We  can’t 
postpone  this  thinking  until  the  end  of  the 
war  or  until  some  mythical  cooling-off  period. 
The  heat  is  on.  The  pot  is  boiling. 


If  there  is  a  World  War  III— the  one  your 
small  boy  may  have  to  fight— odds  are  it 
will  start  like  the  two  before  it. 

It  will  start  when  the  discontented  na¬ 
tions  get  together  and  upset  the  “balance 
of  power.”  A  Hitler  has  to  line  up  his 
Germany-ltaly-Japan  combination  before 
he  can  start  making  world-war-size  trouble. 

“But,”  you  may  be  thinking,  “what  is  all  this 
‘balance  of  power’  talk?  1  thought  we  all 
agreed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  to  keep  peace 
with  an  international  organization !” 

Sure  we  did.  But  in  the  meantime,  watch 
Greece,  where  on  the  very  heels  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  liberators  and  liberated  began 
killing  one  another. 

For  Greece  is  tragic  evidence  that  we  still 
have  a  lot  of  thinking  to  do  before  we  can 
make  a  world  organization  really  work— 
really  mean  world  peace.  And  this  thinking 
must  be  more  than  large,  soft,  unanchored 
generalities.  It  must  grapple  with  the  hard 
facts  of  the  news  as  the  news  happens. 

As  Americans  look  at  the  world  scene  in 

their  fourth  winter  at  war  they  are  unhappy  and 
uneasy.  They  know  the  old  great  power  chess 
game  is  not  what  their  sons  are  dying  for. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  declare  that 
they  realize  we  must  assume  great  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  make  world  peace  workable.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  accept  Dumbarton  Oaks 
as  an  imperfect  first  step  towards  the  world  of 
peace  we  all  want— because  “you  have  to  have 
something  before  you  can  improve  it .  .  .” 


This  is  tbe  eighth  adveitiseinent  of  s  series  appear* 
ing  in  newspapers  and  magazines  from  coast  to 
coast.  Its  purpose  is  to  get  more  Americans  think¬ 
ing.  For  22  years  that  been  the  }ob  the  editors 
of  TIME  hare  been  trying  to  do  in  their  editorial 
space — the  same  iob  America’s  newspapers  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  theirs.  Now  TIME  harnesses 
the  force  of  advertising  to  the  same  obiective — 
to  prepare  the  home  front  for  the  greatest  mental 
battle  Americans  have  ever  had  to  fight. 
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Nazi  Blow  Sent 
War  Reporting 
Into  Reverse 

Coverage  of  Retreat 

Was  Something  New 
To  Men  on  West  FVont 

By  Georg*  A.  Brcmdonburg 

War  reporting  in  "reverse” 
was  the  experience  of  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  American 
forces  when  the 
German  break¬ 
through  came  on 
the  Western 
Front  last  De¬ 
cember,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William 
Strand,  Chicago 
Tribune  staff 
writer  with  the 
U.S.  Ninth  Army, 
who  recently  re- 
turned  for  a 
brief  rest  in  this 
country. 

“Reporters 
who  did  the  best  job  of  writing 
were  those  who  had  been  in 
North  Africa  when  Rommel’s 
forces  broke  though,"  said 
Strand.  "The  rest  of  us  had  had 
no  previous  experience  in  re¬ 
porting  a  retreat  We  had  plenty 
to  think  about  including  not 
only  the  fluid  condition  of  our 
lines,  but  we  had  to  keep  our 
heads,  know  vdtere  we  were  and 
not  get  trapped.” 

Stnuid  pointed  out  that  such 
vetenms  as  Wes  Gallagher  and 
Hal  Boyle  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Jack  Thompson  of  the 
Tribune  proved  to  be  valuable 
reporters  when  the  going  was 
t^  toughest  “The  atmosphere 
is  entirely  different  when  your 
forces  are  flghting  with  their 
biu^  to  the  wall  and  faced  with 
necessity  of  retreating,  instead 
of  advancing  as  had  been  our 
previous  experience.”  declared 
Strand. 

Lauds  Yanks 

The  Tribune  correspondent 
spoke  words  of  sincere  praise  for 
the  courageous  flghting  of  our 
men  in  holding  the  Germans  in 
check  at  key  points. 

“Our  Army  was  offensively- 
minded  and  hadn’t  given  enough 
ttiought  to  defensive  measures 
prior  to  Uie  breakthrough,”  he 
said.  “Consequently,  our  forces 
were  surprised  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  counterattack.” 

Cominf  back  from  the  front, 
the  ’Tribune  writer  remarked  it 
is  difficult  for  those  at  home  to 
fully  realize  the  grim  realities 
of  war.  Words  alone,  within  the 
limits  of  good  taste  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  military  policy  of 
not  horrifying  the  public  with 
gruesome  details,  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  adequate  in  describing  the 
war  as  it  is. 

“Corremrandents  realize  the 
need  tor  a  more  realistic  report 
of  the  war  and  they  are  anxious 
to  give  newqmper  readers  the 
mort  complete  understanding 
possible,”  he  stated.  ‘To  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  American 
soldier  Is  the  n^test  little  guy 
t^t  ever  lived.  This  goes  not 
only  tor  the  rifleman,  but  tor 
those  who  do  the  unglamorous 


Stroud 


jobs,  such  as  truck  driving, 
shoveling  and  laying  the  wire.” 

Conunenting  on  his  own  ex¬ 
periences,  Strand  renuirked  that 
after  being  in  North  Africa,  then 
at  Cassino  and  at  the  fall  of 
Rome  before  going  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Front,  an  observer  finds  the 
war  to  be  deadly  monotonous 
much  of  the  time.  It  is  only 
when  there  are  great  offensive 
movements,  or  when  the  enemy 
counterattacks,  that  the  corre¬ 
spondent  finds  war  reporting  as 
exciting  as  his  colleagues  back 
in  the  local  room  think  it  is. 

Strand  had  no  particular  fault 
to  find  with  censorship  as  prac¬ 
ticed  at  the  front.  The  field 
censors,  be  said,  are  satisfactory 
to  most  correspondents.  Censor¬ 
ship  problems  usually  arise 
among  the  policy  censors  behind 
the  lines  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  often  make  it  difficult  for 
the  correspondents.  “The  policy 
censors  usually  decide  in  favor 
of  the  Army  command  and  take 
the  abuse  of  the  reporters,”  re¬ 
marked  Strand. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Strand 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  City 
News  Bureau  reporter  in  1934. 
He  joined  the  ’Tribune  in  1937, 
covering  the  City  Hall  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Building  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Washington  bureau 
in  1940.  He  covered  the  House 
of  Representatives  while  in 
Washington. 

a 

British  Serving  Facts 
To  U.  Sw  MacCoU  Says 

The  story  of  Britain’s  war  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  told  to  Americans 
in  hard  facts,  charts  and  figiures, 
without  embroidery  or  rhetoric 
.  .  .  but  in  England  some  nor¬ 
mally  well  -  informed  persons 
have  never  heard  of  Tarawa. 

That  was  the  gist  of  a  report 
Rene  MacColl,  director  of  the 
radio  and  press  division  of 
British  Information  Services  in 
the  U.  S.,  gave  during  a  recent 
visit  to  London.  He  praised 
the  “excellent  coverage”  of  the 
recent  White  Paper  in  the  U.  S. 
press,  describing  it  as  “a  tre¬ 
mendous  play  right  across  the 
nation.’’ 

BIS  next  intends  to  provide 
the  U.  S.  with  facts  and  figures 
showing  the  British  effort  in 
Bmma  and  the  Far  East,  Mac- 
Coil  said,  emphasizing  that 
Americans  want  information, 
not  propaganda. 

“Ignorance  is  not  all  on  one 
side,”  he  concluded.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  an  American,  Tarawa 
is  a  name  to  be  inscribed  high 
on  the  battle  honors  of  her  fight¬ 
ing  men  and  proudly  remem¬ 
bered  by  her  people.  But  I 
have  found  here  in  England  a 
number  of  normally  well-in¬ 
formed  and  intelligent  persons 
who  have  never  heard  of  It.” 

a 

Carr  Appointed 

Washington,  Feb.  19 — ^Eugene 
Carr  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  radio  section  in  the 
’Treasury’s  War  Finance  Divis¬ 
ion,  succeediM  R.  J.  Smith,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Carr  will  serve  for 
six  months  throu^  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Stations  wJR,  WGAR 
and  KMPC,  vdiere  he  is  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  the 
operating  company. 


ort  Lfakes 

CONFRONTED  by  the  same  sad 
space  problems  of  all  editors. 
Josh  Skinner,  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  composed  this  “must” 
marker  for  makeup  editors: 
MUST  ALL  EDITIONS  ...  IF 
ROOM. 

a 

TOPS  IN  timing  was  found  in 
the  Wakefield  ( Mass. )  Item 
when  the  classified  ad  girl  se¬ 
lected  the  box  number  for  this 
ad: 

JVANTED — ^Board  and  Boom  for  16 
jnontba  old  babjr.  Box  PP. 

a 

IT’LL  BE  Oh-ohl  for  the  Tacoma 
<Wash.)  News-Tribune  if  Bob 
Hope  ever  sees  that  caption 
which  began,  in  18-point:  BOOB 
AND  BEAU’TY.  The  second 
half,  of  course,  referred  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mayo. 

a 

TALK  ABOUT  splitting  hairs! 

the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
received  a  letter  from  a  reader 
who  wanted  to  know  what 
caused  Joe  in  the  "Mr.  and  Mrs.” 
strip  to  lose  a  hair  between  the 
first  and  third  scenes.  The  read¬ 
er  counted  five  hairs  on  Joe’s 
head  in  the  first;  only  four  later. 
“Why  should  Joe  lose  one  of  his 
hairs?”  the  reader  asked.  Ar¬ 
thur  Folwell,  continuity  writer, 
is  losing  them  now. 

a 

FROM  the  Chicago  market  of 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune 
(Republican):  “Leghorn  fowl 
2SVfe-26Vfe;  roosters  M-30;  fryers 


29-30;  old  roosevelts  23.2-24.2.” 

a 

THIS  IS  the  way  the  marriagt 
license  column  read  recent 
in  the  Lake  Charles  ( La. )  Amer¬ 
ican  Press: 

A.  .  .K.  .  . E.  .  .Jr.,  Scaridxla,  M.  T. 
and  L.  .  .  O.  .  .  Lambert,  Odu.' 
herst,  N.  T. 

M.  .  ,D.  .  .B.  .  .,  Ashland.  On 
.-md  B.  .  .L.  .  .  .Stoektbsnr 

Bemios,  La. 
invasion  is  anUclpated. 

a 

Pulp  Producers  List 
Post-war  Objectives 

’The  United  States  Pulp  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City,  hat 
prepared  a  statement  of  post¬ 
war  policies  and  objectives  for 
the  domestic  wood  pulp  indus¬ 
try,  emphasizing  that  the  indus¬ 
try  does  not  seek  tariff  protec¬ 
tion  but  it  will  strive  to  prevent 
“any  form  of  dumping  or  sales 
of  foreign  pulp  which  are  fos¬ 
tered  by  depreciation  of  foreign 
currencies,  foreign  subsidizaUon 
and  other  inequitable  practices.” 

The  Association’s  statement 
proposes  cooperation  among 
buying  and  selling  organizations 
in  the  development  of  basic  sta¬ 
tistics  on  wood  and  pulp  supply 
and  demand,  and  advocates  full 
provision  for  industry  collabora¬ 
tion  with  government  agencies 
which  may  be  responsible  for 
any  necessary  temporary  post¬ 
war  regulation  of  wood  pulp  im¬ 
ports  and  exports.  The  wood 
pulp  manufacturers  of  the  U.  S., 
it  is  also  stated,  are  prepared  to 
exchange  statistics  with  foreign 
pulp  producers. 


THE 
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.HUDSON  COUNTY.  N.  J. 

OfRces: 

Jersey  City  —  Hoboken  —  Union  City 

announces  that  effective 
March  I,  1945  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  national 
field  will  be 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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“It  Seems 
There  Were  Two 
Irishmen...” 


Or  maybe  there  were  three... 

But  the  principle’s  the  same— no  matter  how  serious 
an  after-dinner  speaker  is,  no  matter  how  highbrow 
his  subject,  he  knows  the  one  sure  way  to  win  his 
audience  quickly  is  to  unbend  and  tell  a  funny  story. 

Undignified?  No,  just  good  common  sense. 

It’s  the  same  idea,  applied  to  advertising,  that  "wins 
the  audience"  to  the  47  manufacturers  whose  sales 
messages  consistently  follow  "the  stories"  in  the 
pages  of  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly. 

Like  seasoned  after-dinner  speakers,  they  know 
there’s  nothing  undignified  about  following  a  good 
story  with  a  good  speech. 

And  "the  stories”  in  Puck  are  good.  But  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  us;  believe  the  20,000,000  readers  who  have 
made  "Jiggs  and  Maggie”  the  world’s  two  best- 


known  Irishmen  and  who  have  made  household 
words  of  "Dagwood  and  Blondie,”  "The  Katzen- 
jammer  Kids,”  "Barney  Google,”  "Prince  Valiant’’ 
and  all  the  other  mass-beloved  charaaers  who  people 
the  pages  of  Puck. 

Puck’s  more  than  6,500,000  Emilies  look  to  it  for 
entertainment,  laughter,  wit  and  wisdom  and  they 
look  to  it  regularly,  week  after  week,  for  the  names 
and  sales  stories  of  those  who  know  the  value  of 
following  a  good  story  with  a  good  speech. 

Distributed  through  15  great  Simday  newspapers 
from  |coast  to  coast.  Puck  packs  a  sales  punch  that 
can  create  huge  post-war  demands  for  your  product. 

For  more  information  just  call  or  write  Puck -The 
Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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The  Hearst  Papers 

believe  that  America 
should  be  for  Americans 
and  that  Americans 
should  be  for  America/’ 


Publishet 


The  Hearst 


This  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21,  1935,  on  the  policy 
of  the  Hearst  papers. 

That  policy  is  more  important 
today  than  it  has  ever  been. 

This  country  was  created  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  for 
those  who  believed  in  it. 

Those  who  believe  with  all 
their  heart  and  soul  in  the 
United  States  and  its  institu¬ 
tions  are  Americans. 

Those  who,  do  not,  who  came 
here  to  substitute  for  our  way 
of  life,  business,  social  and  po¬ 
litical,  a  European  or  an  Asi¬ 


atic  way  of  life  are  not  Ameri¬ 
cans,  of  course. 

They  should  be  deported  to 
their  countries  of  origin. 

And  those  misguided  native 
Americans  who  have  been  in¬ 
fected  by  alien-minded  sub¬ 
versive  doctrines  should  be 
treated  as  political  outcasts  or 
be  re-educated  in  our  ways. 

Americans  should  be  for 
America  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  and  that  is  the  Ameri¬ 
canism  of  the  Hearst  papers. 

This  is  one  more  reason  why 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  are 
good  papers  for  our  readers 
and  good  papers  for  our  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Newspapers 
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MORE  PURPLE  HEARTS 

AGAIN,  Eoitor  &  PuBusim  is  proud  to 
have  been  responsible  for  obtaining 
proper  War  Department  recognition  for 
war  correspondents  killed  in  action  in  this 
war. 

Since  early  in  1942  we  have  been  urging 
our  armed  forces  to  award  citations  or 
decorations  to  civilian  war  correspondents 
stating  that  they  have  undergone  the  same 
hazards  as  the  military  personnel  and  many 
of  them  have  been  wounded  and  killed  in 
their  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  for  their 
country,  the  public  and  the  press. 

Two  months  ago  the  Navy  Department, 
on  our  reconunendation,  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  to  two  correspondents  who 
had  been  wounded  in  action  and  one  who 
had  been  killed  while  serving  with  units 
of  the  Navy. 

This  week,  the  War  Department  reports 
that  on  investigation  of  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  11  war  correspondents  who  gave  their 
lives  in  action  with  the  Army  will  receive 
the  Purple  Heart  posthumously. 

There  are  other  correspondents  listed  as 
“missing  in  action"  who  are  not  eligible 
for  this  honor.  Also,  there  have  been  some 
correspondents  killed  or  wounded  who 
have  not  been  so  recognized,  and  there 
will  be  other  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  this 
press  corps  before  the  war  is  over.  EIditor 
&  Publisher  will  continue  its  efforts  un¬ 
ceasingly  in  their  behalf. 

The  nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  Press  who  have 
given  us  a  blow-by-blow  account  of  our 
armed  forces’  progress  around  the  world. 
At  the  cost  of  their  own  lives  they  have 
pictured  the  war  for  us  in  words  we  all 
understand,  free  of  the  ofllcial  terminology 
of  communiques.  We  congratulate  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  recognizing 
their  achievements  and  their  sacrifices. 

WPB  CORRECTS  ITSELF 

RULING  once  that  the  Rio  Vista  (Cal.) 

Sews,  a  weekly,  was  not  essential 
enough  to  the  war  effort  to  warrant  grant¬ 
ing  permission  for  it  to  build  a  new  plant 
to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  (E  &  P, 
Jan.  8,  page  38),  the  WPB  has  re-examined 
the  case  and  okayed  the  authorization  for 
an  expenditure  of  $14,000  on  a  new 
building. 

Before  this  case  was  thus  closed  a  WPB 
oflScial  wrote  to  us  regarding  our  previous 
editorial  “to  correct  an  erroneous  and 
wholly  unfair  statement  that  the  rulings  of 
WPB  were  in  anywise  premised  upon  a 
finding  that  weekly  newspapers  are  not 
essential  to  the  war  effort." 

We  quote  from  a  WPB  letter  to  the  Rio 
Viste  publisher  on  Oct.  3.  1944:  “Since 
this  project  in  accordance  with  established 
criteria  cannot  be  classified  as  essential  to 
the  war  effort,  we  regret  to  advise  that 
your  application  has  been  disapproved.” 
The  WPB  explanation  for  this  is  that  it 
was  a  “form  letter"  sent  by  mistake  to  the 
publisher. 

Although  reconsideration  of  the  case  was 
necessary,  the  WPB’s  final  action  stands  as 
proof  that  it  does  consider  weekly  news¬ 
papers  as  essential  to  the  war  effort  of  this 
country. 
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EDITORIAL 


Let  your  xiieech  be  always  with  grace,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye 
ought  to  answer  every  man. — (jolossians,  IV ;  6. 


THE  WRONG  APPROACH 

THE  charges  of  Westbrook  Pegler,  in  his 

column  of  Feb.  20,  against  unreasonable 
censorship  and  secrecy  and  his  stated  de¬ 
cision  to  challenge  our  system  of  censor¬ 
ship  by  printing  the  story  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  next  trip  to  Hyde  Park,  "giving 
him  time  to  arrive,”  probably  had  many 
sympathetic  readers  in  the  newspaper 
profession. 

Many  editors  and  columnists  have  gone 
into  print  in  the  last  few  weeks  attacking 
the  short-sighted  military  censorship  in 
Europe  and  the  shortcomings  of  our  own 
Censorship  Code  at  home  with  respect  to 
the  Yalta  Conference. 

We  have  a  system  of  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  in  this  country  unlike  that  in  England 
where  editors  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned 
for  violations.  Here,  Pegler  and  others 
could  probably  get  away  with  breaking  the 
code,  receiving  nothing  more  than  official 
and  public  censure. 

But  that  is  definitely  not  the  way  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation.  ’That  would  destroy  the 
code  and  create  chaos.  We  don’t  want  a 
breakdown  of  the  system  until  the  war  is 
won  and  we  can  discard  it  completely.  We 
want  some  changes  toward  improvement. 

For  three  years  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  have  operated  under  a  voluntary 
system  without  one  serious  blunder.  Byron 
Price  has  stated  he  would  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions  for  changes  in  the  code.  Let’s  not 
go  off  half-cocked  and  attempt  to  correct  a 
“law"  by  breaking  it,  even  though  that 
“law”  has  no  legal  support. 


JOURNALISM  IN  GERMANY 

AT  ’THE  same  time  that  Der  Angriff. 

Goebbels’  Nazi  mouthpiece,  suspended 
publication  for  unrevealed  reasons  in  be¬ 
sieged  Berlin,  the  Aachen  Nachrichten 
was  establishing  itself,  the  first  German- 
language  newspaper  to  be  published  on 
German  soil  in  twelve  years  free  from  Nazi 
influence. 

Der  Angriff  was  a  propaganda  organ 
and  the  very  antithesis  of  everything  we 
believe  a  newpaper  should  be.  The  new 
newspaper  in  Aachen,  a  weekly,  operates 
under  free  press  principles  and  Is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Germans  under  the  Allies  author¬ 
ization  in  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Ger¬ 
man  press. 

’This  is  a  great  social  experiment  and  will 
bear  watching  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  a 
free  newspaper  will  have  on  the  populace 
of  that  area. 


ITO 


FREE  COMMUNICATIONS 

THE  cause  of  freedom  of  communicatlei 

and  freedom  of  exchange  of  ideu  tt- 
ceived  a  valuable  boost  this  week  Iron 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Assistant  Secretaq 
of  State,  writing  in  the  Sunday  magaziot 
section  of  the  Sew  York  Times  on  "People 
Must  Speak  to  People.”  Mr.  MacLekk 
states  that  he  is  writing  for  himself  lai 
not  as  an  officer  of  the  State  Departmaat 
but  It  is  clear  that  his  thinking  on  tkii 
matter  will  carry  great  weight  in  tte 
department. 

“Believers  in  the  people  have  alwiji 
felt  that  if  the  men  and  women  of  tkt 
world  could,  reach  each  other  across  the 
apparatus  of  their  governments  they  would 
recognize  each  other,  and  understand  eack 
other  and  find  their  common  purpose  la 
each  other,”  he  writes.  Our  own  natloa 
has  made  the  belief  in  the  people  its  deep¬ 
est  and  most  enduring  earthly  belief,  sod. 
believing  that,  “we  believe  in  the  dignity 
and  decency  and  good-will  of  men  as  mee 
wherever  they  are  free  to  act  and  think  u 
men,”  he  reasons. 

“If  we  believe  in  the  people — in  their 
motives  and  their  instincts  and  their  pur 
poses  as  the  people — we  believe  necess^ 
in  communication  between  the  peoples.  Wt 
believe  in  the  greatest  possible  freedom  o( 
such  communication.  Freedom  of  com¬ 
munication.  freedom  of  exchange  of  idem, 
is  basic  to  our  whole  political  doctrins.' 

Mr.  MacLeish  admits  that  freedom  at 
international  communication  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous;  dishonest  demagogues  can  pervert 
the  instrument  of  international  communi¬ 
cation  to  their  own  purposes  and  honest 
misunderstandings  can  be  blown  up  into 
critical  issues  by  ignorance  and  hysteria 
His  answer  for  that  is: 

“The  only  possible  protection  against 
misuse  of  international  communication,  or 
misinterpretation  of  international  com¬ 
munication.  is  not  less  communication  but 
more." 

Acknowledging  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  some  agency  of  government  to  correct 
false  statements  capable  of  doing  mischki 
and  to  require  propagators  of  ideas  to 
identify  themselves  and  take  responsibility 
for  their  doctrines,  he  concludes: 

“Those  who  believe  in  the  people  mtui 
believe  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world 
know  each  other  and  undetrstand  eock 
other  they  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
distortions  and  the  lies  themselves.  What 
is  essential,  then,  is  not  to  correct  each 
mischievous  inaccuracy,  each  intended 
falsehood,  each  outburst  of  divisive  propa¬ 
ganda.  What  is  essential  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  peoples  of  the  world  know  each  other 
as  peoples,  that  they  understand  each  other 
as  peoples.  For  if  they  know  and  if  they 
understand,  they  will  fill  in  the  gaps  for 
themselves  as  they  have  been  filling  in  the 
gaps  for  centuries.  ’They  will  allow  for 
the  falsehoods  as  they  have  always  allowed 
for  them.  ’They  will  trust  in  commo# 
human  nature  to  set  things  straight.” 

Here  is  an  understanding  of  what  free¬ 
dom  of  communications  can  mean  to  the 
people  in  preserving  world  peace.  It  is  i 
perfect  description  of  what  our  press  lead¬ 
ers  have  meant  when  they  spoke  of  inter 
national  freedom  of  exchange  of  news. 

A  FUlLISHIRfM-  MsTMry  24.  I«4i 
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(jjFFORD  B.  ward,  manag* 

ini  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
litwrSentinel  since  1941,  nas 
been  named  editor  and  placed 
in  ciurge  ot  the  entire  editorial 
irork  ot  the  paper.  Previously 
hi  directed  news  and  and  the 
late  William  J.  Gross  directed 
the  editorial  page,  both  of  which 
are  now  handled  by  Mr.  Ward. 
The  title  of  editor  has  not  been 
in  use  on  the  News-Sentinel 
since  the  death  of  Jesse  Greene 
numy  years  ago.  Mr.  Ward 
joined  the  newspaper  in  June, 
1>23. 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Richland  post  of  the 
American  Legion,  will  be  offered 
IS  national  vice-commander  of 
the  Legion. 

Joseph  E.  Helfert,  editor  of 
the  Beorer  Dam  ( Wis. )  Citizen, 
has  been  reelected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ot  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Walter  K.  Mickelson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neto  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Journal,  is  Brown  County  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Ulm  Post-war 
Planning  Committee.  He  is  coun¬ 
ty  chairman  of  the  USO  com¬ 
mittee,  and  county  publicity 
chairman  for  the  War  Bond 
drives. 

John  Dana  Wise,  treasurer 
and  acting  publisher  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will 
head  activities  of  the  Richmond 
chapter  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  a 
national  organization  devoted  to 
increasing  the  breeding  of 
ducks  in  America  and  Canada 
through  the  restoration  of  breed¬ 
ing  areas. 


In  The  Business  Office 

HERBERT  M.  STEELE,  who 
joined  the  New  York  News  in 
1#38  as  a  member  of  the  retail 
advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has 
been  appointed 
manager  of  the 
newly  establish¬ 
ed  Sales  Presen¬ 
tation  depart- 
men  t .  Before 
joining  the 
News  he  was 
eastern  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
for  eight  years 
of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  News-  Steele 
papers’  national 

advertising  department.  Harold 
Garrett  and  Miss  Sinclair 
Dakin,  of  the  News  advertising 
sales  promotion  staff,  will  assist 
Steele  in  producing  all  types  of 
presentations,  including  charts, 
slides  and  moving  pibtures. 

Wesley  A.  Turner,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  St.  Peters- 
bvrg  (Fla.)  Independent,  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Advertising  Club  to 
succeed  Alfred  Newman  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Turner 
bu  been  on  the  Independent  20 
years  and  formerly  was  associ- 
*ted  with  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 


Record  and  the  Albany  News, 
Journal  and  Knickerbocker 
Press. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Modi- 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  since 
1929  and  of  both  the  Capital 
Times  and  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  since  1939,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  business  manager  of  Radio 
Station  WIBA,  Madison,  effec¬ 
tive  Mar.  1.  L.  £.  Heindel,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  is  aissuming 
supervision  of  the  papers'  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department. 

John  Prell,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  Headlight  and  Sun,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  David 
W.  Calvert  as  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald.  C,  C. 
Paxton  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  PreU,  a  veteran  of  this 
war,  joined  the  World-Herald 
in  1940,  working  in  local  display 
and  as  classified  advertising 
manager  and  in  television  and 
facsimile  for  the  newspaper’s 
radio  station,  KOWH. 

F.  Earl  Crawford,  formerly 
advertising  promotion  manager 
for  the  Charlotte  (N,  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  in  the  local  department, 
has  been  promoted  to  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  He  had  been 
in  the  advertising  department 
10  years.  O.  A.  Robinson, 
senior  retail  advertising  man, 
in  the  department  20  years,  has 
been  promoted  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Raymond  J.  Hughes,  former 
tax  department  head  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune,  recently  left  the  Cowles 
organization  to  enter  public 
practice  in  Des  Moines,  la. 
Hughes  joined  the  Minneapolis 
newspaper  in  1942  after  several 
years’  service  with  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Maj.  Albert  Wallace,  for  15 
years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Washington  News  prior  to  his 
three  years  in  service,  has  joined 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
as  assistant  to  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Lean,  circulation  manager. 

Marshall  J.  Smith,  formerly 
of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  editorial  staff,  is  now 
vice-president  of  Merrill  Krem- 
er,  Inc.,  Memphis  advertising 
agency. 


Mrs.  Marion  Blew  has  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  production 
department  of  the  ^arcy  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Portland,  Ore., 
after  12  years  of  advertising 
work  in  Portland.  She  had 
been  with  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  the  past  year  and  is  the 
wife  of  PvT.  John  Blew,  who 
was  an  Oregonian  artist  before 
entering  the  Army  last  year. 

Howard  S.  Mark,  former  cir¬ 
culation  and  general  promotion 
manager  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail,  recently  joined 
the  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto  department  store,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

R.  B.  Carpenter,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  Times 
for  18  years  and  acting  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  past  10 
months  since  the  death  of  M.  W. 
Halmbacher,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  sales  manager  for  Green 
Bros.  Seed  Co.  with  offices  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Winifred  Spear,  former¬ 
ly  coordinator  of  fashion  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  New  York  Times, 
has  become  director  of  publicity 
for  the  trade  sales  division.  In¬ 
terchemical  Corp. 

Joseph  Margolin,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press  -  Scimitar,  was 
awarded  the  Sam  Abraham 
Memorial  Cup  for  outstanding 
service  as  a  member  ot  Baron 
Hirsch  Congregation  during 
1944. 

Miss  Beulah  Roberson,  an  em¬ 
ploye  ot  the  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. ) 
Herald- Journal  tor  17  years,  be¬ 
comes  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  ot  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  Enquirer  papers  on 
March  1.  She  succeeds  E.  F. 
Thomasson,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  ot  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald,  who  has  Joined 
the  Ken-Rad  Radio  Corp.,  Hop¬ 
kinsville,  Ky. 

Clayton  W.  Rowley,  treasurer 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Banking 
Co.  in  Hartford. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  A.  MeWETHY  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
( Continued  on  page  38 ) 


The  Swing  is  to  PM  War  Maps 

These  Newspapers  NOW  Picture  War  News  Better! 

Anderson  Independent  &  Mail ...  Asheville  Cltlzen-TlmeB. .  .Birminrbam 
Post.  .Boston  Globe.  .C.-imden  Courier-Post.  .Charlotte  Observer .. Chicaso 
Daily  News. .  .Cleveland  Press. .  .Columbus  State  Journal. .  .Des  Moines 
Redster  smd  Tribune ...  Detroit  Free  Press. .  .Durham  Herald-Sun ...  Ed¬ 
monton  Bulletin. .  .Evansville  Courier. .  .Gastonia  Gazette..  .Grand  Bapids 
Ihess. .  .Greensboro  Daily  Ne  ws ...  Greenville  News.  .  .Hidlfax  Chronicle 
.  .  .Honolulu  Advertiser.  .  .Indianapolis  News.  .  .Lincoln  State  Journal. .  . 
Madison  State  Journal .  .  .  Milwaukee  Journal .  .  .  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
imd  Tribune ...  Montreal  Gazette.  .  .Newark  Star- Ledger ...  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune.  .  .Oakland  Post-Enquirer.  .  .Orlando  Morning  Sentinel.  .  . 
Ottawa  Citizen. .  .Philadelphia  Record ...  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. .  .PM 
.  .  .  Portland  Oregonian .  .  .  Providence  Journal-Bulletin .  .  .  Rochester  Dem¬ 
ocrat  Se  Chronicle.  .  .Rome  Sentinel.  .  .St.  Joseph  News-Press  A  Gazette. .  . 

St.  Louis  Star-Times. .  .St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press- Dispatch ...  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  .  .Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram. .  .San  Diego  Journal. .  .Saska¬ 
toon  Star-Phoenix ...  Shreveport  Journal ...  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mediter¬ 
ranean ...  Stars  and  Stripes.  Paris ...  Toledo  Blade. .  .Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail .  . . Vancouver  IVovince . . .  Washington  Post .  .  .Wilkes  -  Barre  Inde¬ 
pendent ...  Winnipeg  Tribune ...  York  Gazette  Sc  Daily ..  .Youngstown 
Vindicator. .  .Zaneeville  Times- Recorder. 

For  DetaUs,  Wire  fka 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  MoiiMS,  Iowa 
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SielUs  in 
Detrait  JVesra 


This  week  The  Detroit  News 
was  added  to  the  long  list  of 
papers  that  feature  the 
smash-hit  astrology  feature, 
“Your  Birthday”  hy  Stella. 
Since  the  feature  was  started 
years  ago  there  has  not  been 
a  single  cancellation.  That’s 
because  there  is  something 
ill  it  every  day  for  «very 
reader.  Take  for  instance, 
today’s  release.  Look  up 
your  birthday  star  for  advice 
on  what's  in  store  for  you. 


Saturday,  February  24 

PISCES  (Feb.  20-Bl»r.  21)— Make 
progress  this  morning  in  work  and 
employment  matters.  Afternoon 
tapers  off  poorly. 

ARIES  (Mw.  22-Apr.  20)— The 
morning  is  the  best  for  work.  In 
afternoon  and  evening,  be  ready  to 
stand  up  against  a  storm! 

TAURUS  (Apr.  21-May  21)--If 
your  work  is  artistic,  then  morning 
should  bring  favorable  results. 
Evening  poor. 

GEMINI  (BJay  22-June  22)  — 
Wind  up  the  week's  financial  prob¬ 
lems  by  noon  so  that  you  can  re¬ 
lax  afterwards. 

CANCER  (Jnne  23.July  23)— 
Guard  against  aU  speculative  ideas 
this  morning.  Evening  is  poor. 

LEO  (July  24.Aag.  23)— All  ar¬ 
tistic  and  choral  interests  are  fa¬ 
vored  this  morning.  Be  tactful  with 
everyone  in  afternoon. 

VIRGO  (Aug.  24SepL  22)— Get 
necessary  work  done  this  morning. 
Relax  in  afternoon  and  be  ready 
for  a  social  evening. 

LIBRA  (Sept.  23-Oct.  23)— Spe¬ 
culative  interests  may  be  furthered 
to  benefit  a  friend  this  morning. 
Complete  business  by  noon. 

SCORPIO  (OcL  24.N0V.  22)— If 
your  schemes  are  practical  then 
yon  can  put  them  successfully  over 
this  morning.  Be  on  guard  after 
noon. 

SAGITTARIUS  (Nov.  23- Dec, 
22) — Let  this  be  a  day  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  social  enjoyment.  You  have 
to  take  ont  time  for  fun,  sometime! 

CAPRICORN  (Dec.  23.Jan,  20)— 
Speculative  matters  this  morning 
call  for  care.  Guard  against  an  af¬ 
ternoon  upset.  Evening  appears 
good. 

AQUARIUS  (Jan.  21-Feb.  19)— 
(?et  important  matters  over  by 
noon,  as  afternoon  is  apt  to  be  up¬ 
setting. 

In  addition  Stetta  supplies  0 
daily  astrological  prophecy.  For 
samples,  please  write  to 
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Wall  Street  Journal’s  Chicago 
news  bureau  to  succeed  George 
Grimes.  Eowaro  J.  Laixy  will 
replace  him  in  Cleveland.  Mc- 
Wethy  Joined  the  Journal’s  news 
staff  in  1937  as  a  reporter  in 
the  Cleveland  office  and,  as 
manager  of  this  bureau  since 
1940,  has  been  responsible  for 
the  development  of  business 
news  from  this  industrial  area. 
Lally,  recently  released  from 
the  Army,  was  formerly  special 
correspondent  for  the  Journal  in 
Pittsburgh  and  earlier  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
news  staff  and  the  U.P. 

SAvnxE  R.  Davis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  American  news  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  to  succeed  Paul  S.  Delano, 
new  managing  editor.  Davis  had 
been  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor  since  April  1941  and  had 
served  as  a  staff  correspondent 
in  Rome  and  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Grubb, 
are  parents  of  a  boy,  their 
second,  bom  Jan.  26.  Grubb, 
former  night  editor  of  the  AP 
Pittsburgh  bureau,  is  on  AP’s 
world  service  desk  in  New  York. 

Charles  H.  Ridder  of  Catholic 
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News  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  publishers  and  editors 
division.  Special  Gifts  Commit¬ 
tee,  Archbishop's  Committee  of 
the  Laity  for  the  1945  appeal 
of  New  York  Catholic  Charities. 
Bradley  Kelly,  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  is  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Several  former  newspaper 
men  in  the  NBC  press  depart¬ 
ment  staff  have  been  recently 
promoted :  Richard  Connelly. 
once  on  the  staffs  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  and  the  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
to  direction  of  trade  news;  Miss 
Marian  Chapman,  once  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  to  Con¬ 
nelly’s  former  WEAF  publicity 
job;  Gerald  Quisenberry,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Transradio 
News  Features,  Inc.,  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  section.  Additions  to  the 
staff  include  Leo  Hershdorfer, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Bay¬ 
onne  (N.  J.)  Times  and  Public 
Opinion  and  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  as  news  editor,  and  Mrs. 
Marney  Galvin,  feature  writer 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  as  a  news  writer. 

Cliftord  Evans  and  Frank  £. 
Knaack  have  been  appointed 
director  of  news  and  special 
events,  and  technical  director, 
respectively  of  WLIB,  the  New 
York  Post’s  station  in  Brooklyn. 
Evans,  in  the  past  16  years,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Washington  Post  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  He  has 
been  a  news  commentator  on 
WLIB  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
In  his  new  position  Mr.  Evans 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  news 
writer,  commentator  and  corre¬ 
spondent  staff  and  special  events 
programs.  Knaack  after  March 
1  will  direct  all  technical  oper¬ 
ations,  including  plans  for  FM 
and  television. 

Maj.  Russell  E.  Isiminger, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Herald,  has  been 
honorably  discharged  after  more 
than  four  years  in  service,  and 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, 

Warren  Wilson,  rewrite  man 
in  the  Pittsburgh  U.P.  bureau, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  the  Titus- 
vill  (Pa.)  Herald.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Lewisburg  (Pa.)  Journal,  a 
weekly. 

Edward  Kasun,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  has  been  made  promotion 
editor  of  the  same  paper. 

Edward  North  Main,  copy- 
reader  on  the  Schenectady 
( N.  Y. )  Union-Star,  recently 
broke  a  record  of  four  and  one- 
half  years’  “perfect  attendance’’ 
on  the  city  desk  when  he  en¬ 
tered  Ellis  Hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  respiratory  ailment. 

Richard  H.  Scott  has  joined 
the  UP.  Portland,  Ore.  staff 
after  working  for  the  Redwood 
City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  Vallejo 
(Cal.)  Chronicle,  Napa  (Cal.) 
Register  and  St.  Helens  ( Ore. ) 
Sentinel  Mist. 

Larry  Smythb,  political  and 
legislative  reporter  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  became  ill 
during  the  Salem  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  and  was  replac^  by  Lamar 


Newkirk,  of  the  Journal  city 
staff. 

Mel  Price,  a  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  police  reporter  and  desk 
editor,  has  become  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Grants 
Pass  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  a  weekly. 
Price  previously  was  city  editor 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  editor  of  the  weekly 
Cashmere  ( Wash. )  Valley  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Larry  Coy,  former  sports  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Omaha  AP  bureau. 
The  bureau  has  acquired  its 
first  woman  writer.  Hazel 
Slenker,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Omaha  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

Julian  Houseman,  formerly  a 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
reporter,  has  resigned  to  become 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  for  the  Virginia 
Transit  Co. 

Sarah  Lowrance,  former 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press -Scimi¬ 
tar  reporter,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a  real  estate  salesman. 

Henrietta  Medlock,  former 
associate  editor  of  Hickmati 
County  Gazette,  Clinton,  Ky., 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  to  local 
assignments. 

Edward  C.  Ames,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times  and  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  To¬ 
ledo,  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Toledo  Board  of 
Education  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Since  1940  he  has  been  with 
the  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 
Corp.  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

John  Zuo,  former  secretary  to 
Sen.  George  Wilson  when  he 
was  governor,  and  James  L. 
Smith,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Waterloo  Ua.)  Courier,  have 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  as 
reporters. 

Edward  P.  Beach,  formerly  of 


the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Pr« 
Union,  is  working  as  an  assis_ 
on  the  public  relations  staff 
the  National  War  Fund.  He 
also  served  as  press  bureau  l_ 
ager  of  the  New  York  War  Fu, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Red  Cro 
campaign. 

Louis  H.  Jaffe.  treasurer 
the  Philadelphia  Sporting  Wr 
ers’  Assn,  and  a  former  pri 
dent,  has  resigned  due  to 
health,  and  has  been  elects 
honorary  member  of  the  exe_ 
tive  council.  He  is  succeeded! 
the  treasurership  by  Oscar  Yd 
LICK,  of  the  Philadelphia 
quirer. 

Robert  Roth  has  been  mo 
from  the  news  staff  of  the  PhR 
delphia  Record  to  Washing 
D.  C.,  and  placed  in  charg»^ 
the  Record’s  Washington  bur 
Harkey  Reiter,  former  Re 
feature  reporter,  is  now  wor 
with  the  Smaller  Plants 
a  government  agency.  Al 
Thomasson  is  back  at  his  old  jg 
on  the  Record’s  rewrite 
after  a  medical  discharge  (r 
the  Army.  Edward  Schloss, 
Record’s  drama  and  music  edit) 
has  an  article  in  the  cur 
issue  of  Pageant  magazine, 

Si  Shaltz,  of  the  city  desk, 
authoring  a  new  radio  prog 
called  “Town  Characters.” 

John  Metcalfe,  recently 
Time  magazine’s  foreign 
staff,  has  joined  the  New  Yo 
Herald  Tribune's  Washir 
bureau  and  has  just  left 
Mexico  City  to  cover  the  Ink 
American  foreign  ministtfi^J 
meeting. 

William  A.  McDonald,  afl 
more  than  20  years  on  the  Jo 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chro 
icle,  has  been  promoted  fro 
city  and  sports  editor  to  man8|*l| 
ing  editor.  Fred  W.  Hoss.  re»  ' 
cently  city  editor  of  the 
bethton  (Tenn.)  Star,  has  becRi 
named  telegraph  editor,  and* 
Mrs.  Helen  Ottenfield,  succeed-: 
ing  Mrs.  Forrest  Warren  I^f 
ley,  resigned,  has  become  society^ ; 
editor. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Fire  wus  both  a  tool  and  a  limitation  for  the  ancients.  With  it 
they  made  things  of  tin  and  lead,  silver  and  gold.  But  their  fires 
were  never  hot  enough  for  the  sterner  metals. 

Man's  progress  through  the  ages  has  been  accelerated  each 
time  he  has  learned  to  create  and  control  a  higher  temperature. 

With  the  electric  arc  came  heat  hotter  than  any  fire.  And,  by 
means  of  carbon  or  graphite  electrodes— developed  by  research 
of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  a  Unit  of  UCC-man  put 
the  electric  arc  to  work  in  furnaces  such  as  the  one  you  see  above. 

Bom  in  the  terrific  heat  of  the  electric  furnace  are  many  of 
the  alloy  steels  used  in  ships,  trains,  planes  and  other  equipment, 
and  also  the  ferro-alloys  that  give  strength,  toughness,  hardness 
—or  the  quality  of  being  stainless  — to  these  steels.  These  mate¬ 
rials— and  the  intense  heat  that  produces  them— are  vitally  nec¬ 
essary  to  American  industrial  progress. 


Coming  from  the  electric  Jurnace — in  addition  to  alloy  steels  and  ferro¬ 
alloys — are  phosphorus,  ahrasiees,  calcium  carbide  for  acetylene  used  for 
welding  and  cutting,  and  many  special  alloys. 

For  further  information  write  for  booklet  J—2,  “The  Story  of  the  Carbon 
Arc".  . .  there  ig, no  obligation. 


Cross  SoctisMi  of  oo  Cloctric  Fomoco 

EJectrieity. comes  to  the  furnace  on  metal, 
bars.  It  ratrie<l  info  the  furnace  by  carbon 
..(or  grapiiitey  electiwics.  which  you  see  pro-.-^ 
JectlRg  into  a  brick  Iinc«l  bowl.  Carbon"^ 
Is  useti  becaoae,  unlike  metal,  it  will  not  melt. 

Yon  see  carbon  in  ntnny  forms  other  than  7 
electrodes.  Diamonds  are  pure  carbon.  Ora%^ 
piiite.  which  is  the  "lead”  in  pencHla,  is  carbon '  7 
— and  so  are  coke  and  charcoaL  This  motarlsLl  ~  - 
Is  the  subject  of  unending  research  by  the 
National  Carton  Unit  of  UCC. 
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Jambs  L.  O'Sullivan,  former 
reporter  for  the  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Time*,  has  been  permanently  as- 
sbpied  to  Martinique,  French 
WMt  Indies,  as  American  vice- 
consul. 

Jambs  M.  Suthbbland,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  •  Journal  has  resigned. 
E.  W.  Kieckhefer,  who  has  been 
farm  news  editor,  will  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Sutherland  will  go  to 
New  York  March  1  to  become 
industrial  editor  of  Business 
Week  magazine. 


With  The  Colors 


MAJOR  NORTON  ANDERSON, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  former  chief 
Army  public  relations  officer  at 
Defense  Headquarters,  Ottawa, 
has  been  transfered  to  the  War¬ 
time  Information  Board  as  chief 

gress  officer,  succeeding  R.  A. 

iRAPER  who  is  joining  Time 
magazine  and  who  formerly 
served  on  the  staffs  of  the 
London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  and 
Toronto  Financial  Post.  Maj. 
Anderson  founded  and  edit^ 
several  Lutheran  newspapers  in 
western  Canada  before  going 
overseas  in  1940. 

Lt.  ( jg )  George  Taylor  Urqu- 
hart,  formerly  public  relations 
officer  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  has  been  made  copy 
chief  at  Maritime  Service  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington.  He  was 
formerly  a  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  reporter. 

Capt.  Angelo  J.  Conte,  29. 
former  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  business  office  em¬ 
ploye,  who  has  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  Combat  Infantry  Badge 
and  Purple  Heart,  recently  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

Maj.  William  P.  McCahill, 
former  night  editor  with  the 
AP  in  Milwaukee,  has  received 
a  commendation  ribbon  for  his 
public  relations  work  and  for 
personal  courage  in  the  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Marianas  campaigns. 

Among  Memphis'  first  to  be 
sworn  into  the  new  WAC  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  Companies  is  Miss 
Lela  Miller,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  classified 
department.  She  will  go  to  the 
Northington  General  Hospital, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

William  L.  Maoigan,  former 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  at  a  Pacific  AAF  base. 
Prior  to  entering  the  Army  in 
1942  he  was  employed  by  the 
Indiana  AP  bureau. 

Lt.  Robert  A.  Park,  USNR, 
on  military  leave  from  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  AP  bureau,  and  Mrs. 
Park  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Marcella  Helen,  born  Feb.  11  in 
Oklahoma  City,  their  third  child. 
Lt.  Park  was  recently  promoted 
to  that  rank  from  junior  grade 
and  is  now  Navy  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  Oklahoma  and 
the  Texas  Panhandle. 

Lawrence  Hutchinson,  for¬ 
mer  night  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune, 
has  been  promoted  to  captain 
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in  San  Francisco,  where  be  is 
attached  to  Army  News  Service. 

A  reunion  was  heid  in  one  of 
the  Moiuccas  islands  west  of 
New  Guinea  when  Capt.  Ben 
Maidenburg,  former  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon-Journal  Sunday  editor, 
dropped  in  on  M/Scr.  Robert  H. 
Stopher,  former  Beacon-Journal 
editorial  writer. 

Lt.  Gilbert  Milne,  former 
Toronto  (Ont)  Star  cameraman, 
recently  received  $200  from  an 
Edmonton,  Alta.  restaurant 
properietor  for  being  the  first 
Canadian  service  man  to  set  foot 
in  liberated  Greece.  Milne  ar¬ 
rived  in  Greece  with  a  flotilla  of 
landing  craft  two  days  before 
the  main  Allied  liberation  force. 

Roy  Thorsen,  former  sports 
writer  with  the  Victoria  (B.  C. ) 
Times,  now  serving  overseas, 
has  been  wounded  in  action  for 
the  second  time.  He  served 
through  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
campaigns. 

Dave  Eyre,  with  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal  copy  desk  before 
joining  the  Navy,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
yeoman  3/c.  Y  3/c  Roy  Beadle, 
formerly  of  the  news  staff,  is 
the  new  editor  of  the  Breeze, 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  news¬ 
paper  in  California.  Capt.  Harry 
Fimmel,  former  Journal  news¬ 
room  employe,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Grand  Island,  Neb., 
to  Tinker  Field,  Okla.,  as  as¬ 
sistant  personnel  and  base  serv¬ 
ices  oflncer. 

Jack  Gale,  West  Coast  U.P. 
executive  before  being  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  Navy,  has  returned 
from  extensive  sea  duty  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  been  stationed 
at  the  Naval  air  base,  Watson- 1 
ville.  Cal. 

Robert  J.  Moore,  formerly 
with  the  promotion  departments  i 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic  is 
with  Headquarters  Squadron  XV 
AFSC  in  Italy. 

Roger  L.  Williams,  former  i 
Nan  Francisco  News  sports  I 
writer,  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  I 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  stationed 
at  Lubbock  Army  Air  Field  in  ! 
Texas. 

Lt.  John  Macauley,  former 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  report¬ 
er  now  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  service,  has  returned 
to  the  Bay  area  on  leave,  with 
a  bride — Mary  Farmer,  whom ; 
he  met  and  married  in  Sydney, 
Aus.,  some  15  months  ago. 

Desmond  Heslet,  formerly  ar-  ; 
tist  with  promotion  department  | 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  j 
is  now  a  sergeant  with  the  915th 
Engineer  Air  Force,  Geiger 
Field.  Wash. 

Bob  Young,  former  publisher 
of  the  La  Verne  ( Cal. )  Leader,  \ 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army  ^ 
and  stationed  at  Ft.  MacArthur,  ’ 
Cal. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Carl  L.  Estes,  j 
president  and  publisher  on  leave  i 
of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  News 
and  Journal,  after  two  years  in 
naval  service  has  been  assigned  , 
to  the  Pacific  theater.  He  had  , 
been  executive  public  relations  I 
officer  at  the  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  | 
Naval  Air  Station. 

Maj.  Herbert  A.  Von  Tungeln,  i 
former  Norman  ( Okla. )  Tran-  \ 
script  reporter,  missing  in  ac¬ 


tion  over  Germany  for  four 
months,  has  written  that  he  is 
a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  a 
B-17  pilot. 

Prc.  Raleigh  Allsbrook,  an 
editor  in  the  Birmingham.  Ala.. 
AP  bureau  for  three  years  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  arm^  forces, 
was  slightly  wounded  in  Bel¬ 
gium  Jan.  20,  and  is  in  a  hospital 
there. 

Cpl.  Jake  Penland,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Columbia 
( S.  C. )  State,  now  stationed 
with  the  armed  forces  in  Green¬ 
land.  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
his  division’s  daily  paper,  the 
North  Star  Sentinel. 

Maj.  Amico  J.  Barone,  former 
political  reporter  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  who  has 
been  serving  in  a  staff  capacity 
with  the  Army  News  Service  in 
New  York,  is  on  terminal  leave. 

Roxane  Whittier  Pollock. 
star  woman  reporter  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record  now  on 
leave  with  the  American  Red 
Cross,  is  serving  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  has  forwarded  the 
Record  real  reader  interest 
stories  about  U.S.  nurses  lib¬ 
erated  from  Jap  prison  camps. 

First  Lt.  Joseph  Phelon,  for¬ 
mer  Chicopee  and  West  Spring- 
field  reporter  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New  York  Port 
of  Embarkation.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  recently  from  Florida. 

Capt.  Bertram  C.  Finch,  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Herald- Journal  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  a  former 
commander  of  a  Camp  Croft. 
S.  C..  company,  has  been  report¬ 


ed  missing  in  action  in  Germain 
since  Dec.  16,  1944. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  ELEANOR  A.  TEBO  and 

Howard  A.  Dupuis,  both  of 
the  business  office  of  Spring, 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  Feb 
10. 

Capt.  Kenneth  F.  MAnoa, 
formerly  of  the  Portland  lOrti 
Journal  newsroom,  home  oa 
leave  after  completing  his  mis 
sions  from  English  bases,  on 
Feb.  5  to  Helen  Allen,  also  ot 
Portland. 

Miss  Jean  Rennie,  former  re 
porter  for  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
News,  to  Lt.  Kenneth  Earl  Frn, 
of  Willard.  O.,  Feb.  17. 

Miss  Laura  Lee,  PhiladciplUi 
Bulletin  motion  picture  editor, 
to  Clayton  Whitehill,  formor 
local  newspaper  man,  now  i 
teacher  of  advertising  design  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  School 
of  Industrial  Art. 

Miss  Mary  Blakelee,  PliUa- 
delphia  Bulletin  star  feature 
writer,  to  Ollin  A.  Aylor,  of  Lot 
Angeles,  naval  officer. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Bowes,  of 
Northolt,  Middlesex,  Eng.,  to 
Lt.  Col.  Mark  T.  Martin,  Je, 
Jan.  13  at  St.  James’s  (Catholic 
Church.  London.  Col.  Marfin, 
before  entering  the  service,  wii 
a  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
copyreader. 

Ruth  Van  Wye,  copywriter  in 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  to  Cfl 
William  J.  Elmer,  stationed 
at  Fort  Sill,  last  week  at  Lawton. 
Okla. 


LINES  OF  ADVERTISING  SPACE 
IN  THE  TIMES  HERALD  A  YEAR 

When  shrewdly  wise  advertising  heads  get  together  ovrr 
rhiladelphia  department  store  messages  to  the  public,  no 
chances  are  taken.  EVERY  important  sales  area  MUST  be 
covered — adequately. 

And  so  .  .  .  such  great  firms  as  Strawbridge  &  Clothier. 
Lit  Brothers,  Sneilenburgs  and  Gimbels,  of  Philadelphia, 
conduct  extra,  added  advertising  campaigns  to  reach  a  vast 
market  17  miles  distant.  Make  the  Times  Herald  a  MU^ 
for  your  National  schedule. 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.  New  York  City 


NORRISTOWN'PA* 
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During  the  first  four  weeks  in  which  the  liberated 
Italian  press  has  been  able  to  subscribe  to  major 
world -wide  news  agencies,  the  newspapers  of  Italy  have 
used  more  INS  news  than  that  of  any  other  American 
press  association. 

A  detailed  report  from  Italy,  received  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  shows  the  use  of 

630  stories  from  INS; 

586  stories  from  AP; 

507  stories  from  UP. 

INS  now  serves  nineteen  newspapers  in  Italy.  Day  by 
day,  at  home  and  abroad,  editors  show  preference  for  the 
distinctive  services  of  International  News  Service. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

235  EAST  45TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Directors  Reelected 

Stockholders  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Inc.,  reelected  all 
directors  unanimously  at  the 
Feb.  16  annual  meeting.  A  total 

42 


of  336,294  shares,  or  75.91%  of 
the  outstanding  preferred  and 
common  stocks,  was  represented 
at  the  meeting.  John  S.  Knight, 
president  and  publisher,  pre¬ 
sided. 


Commentator  Out 
In  New  KFI  Policy 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  21 — Radio 
Station  KFI  has  taken  the  first 
step  to  eradicate  news  com¬ 
mentators  and  give  the  public 
straight  news  with  supplemen¬ 
tary  analysis  only  by  those  who 
can  qualify  as  news  analysts. 

Agencies  and  sponsors  have 
been  notified  that  after  March  1, 
the  station  will  not  program  any 
local  commentators.  Some  NBC 
network  commentators  will  be 
continued'for  the  present,  it  was 
stated.  Otherwise,  the  policy 
announcement  said:  Commen¬ 
tators  expressing  personal  opin¬ 
ions  and  interpretations  will  be 
discontinued.”  Hereafter,  news¬ 
casters  and  news  analysts  must 
be  KFI  employes. _ 


Gordonsmith  Dead 

Charles  Gordonsmith.  74,  vet¬ 
eran  Montreal  Journalist,  died 
at  his  home  in  suburban  West- 
mount,  Sunday,  Feb.  18.  In  1891 
he  joined  the  Montreal  Herald 
as  a  reporter,  later  going  to  the 
Montreal  Star,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor  in  1896.  Later 
he  became  city  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Daily  Witness.  In  1913 
he  formed  a  syndicate  which 
took  over  the  Witness  circula¬ 
tion  and  published  a  new  news¬ 
paper,  the  Montreal  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  It  was  amalgamate  with 
the  Herald  a  year  later,  and  he 
became  editor-in-chief.  In  1923 
he  withdrew  from  the  Herald 
and  became  editor  of  Montreal 
Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star, 
resigning  in  1938. 


WPB  Allows  Publisher 
To  Erect  New  Building 

Rio  Vista,  Cal.,  Feb.  21- 
After  two  setbacks,  Publishtt 
Charles  W,  Flodin  of  the  Rivtr 
News  now  has  the  War  Produe 
tion  Board’s  approval  of  pUa 
for  a  new  $14,000  building  tj 
house  the  55-year-old  paper 
The  frame  plant  in  which  thr 
News  had  been  published  for  47 
years  was  destroyed  by.  fire  Iw 
June. 

The  government  agency  re¬ 
considered  its  previous  refu^ 
of  Mr.  Flodin’s  applicatiom 
when  it  was  established  that  the 
owners  of  the  burned  buildioi 
intended  to  construct  a  net 
building  which  they  would  not 
rent  to  the  publisher.  Now  the 
publisher  has  won  the  right  to 
build,  and  the  previous  land¬ 
lords  must  prove  the  essentiality 
of  their  project  before  final  au¬ 
thorization  is  granted  to  them, 
since  WPB  regulations  do  not 
permit  the  construction  of  two 
buildings  to  replace  a  fire  loss 


8,727  Non-Dailies 

There  are  8,727  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  tri-weekly  news¬ 
papers  being  published  in  towns 
of  under  50,000  in  the  U.S.,  ae 
cording  to  the  1945  Directory  d 
Country  and  Suburban  Town 
Newspapers  published  by  the 
American  Press  Association. 
The  newspapers  have  a  total 
circulation  of  13,701,390,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3%,  The  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate,  according  to  the 
directory,  has  gone  up  6%, 


Nov.  Newspaper  War 
Ads  Total  $6,733,880 


UNPARALLELED  support  of  the 

Sixth  War  Loan  brought  the 
dollar  volume  of  total  Novem¬ 
ber  war  effort  advertising  in 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  to 
the  exceptional  figure  of  $6,733,- 
880,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  a  continuing 
study  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  For  the 
first  11  months  of  1944  news¬ 
paper  war  effort  advertising 
valued  $47,385,457. 

Since  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  wished  to  keep  all  Sixth 
War  Loan  figures  separate  from 
interim  advertising,  the  War 
Bond  advertising  included  in 
this  November  report  covers  the 
entire  drive  period  between 
Nov.  1  and  Dec.  16  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  75%  or  $5,051,360  of 
the  total. 

In  second  place  was  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Fund.  October’s  No.  1 
campaign,  with  4.2%  or  $285,233 
of  the  total.  Fat  and  Grease 
Salvage  came  third,  with  3.9% 
or  $261,203,  and  Armed  Forces 
Recruiting  (paid  for  by  adver¬ 
tisers  or  donated  by  newspapers ) 


ranked  fourth,  with  3.5%  or 
$233,604  of  the  total. 

War  Bond  advertising  is  also 
indisputably  first  among  the  43 
different  projects  backed  in  the 
first  11  months  of  the  year.  With 
an  expenditure  of  $22,189,210  it 
absorbs  46.8%  of  the  grand  total. 
Red  Cross  takes  second  place 
with  $2,924,962  or  6.2%,  Waste 
Paper  Salvage  third  with  $2,746,- 
802  (5.8%)  and  the  National 
War  Fund  fourth  with  $2,351,612 
(5.0%). 

As  usual  in  these  regular 
monthly  reports  no  sponsorship 
breakdown  of  War  Bond  adver¬ 
tising  is  available,  and  in  this 
report  there  is  no  breakdown  of 
the  remaining  war  effort  ads. 

However,  for  the  11 -month 
period,  exclusive  of  War  Bond 
advertising,  $22,676,590  was  paid 
advertising  and  $2,519,657  do¬ 
nated  by  newspapers.  Of  the 
paid  advertising,  $11,196,794  was 
by  national  advertisers.  $9,708,- 
377  by  local  and  $1,771,419  by 
the  Government  for  recruiting. 

The  detailed  breakdown  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  follows: 


NOVEMBER  JANUARY-NOVEMBF.R 


Project  Expenditure 

Rank 

Expenditure 

Rank 

Wit*  Bonds*  . 

$S,0.S  1,360 

1 

$22,189,210 

1 

National  War  Fund . 

285,233 

2 

2,351,612 

4 

Fat  and  Grease  Salvage . 

Armed  Forces  Recruiting  (Spon- 

261,203 

3 

1,721,286 

7 

sored)  . 

233,604 

4 

1,981,021 

6 

Waste  Paper  Salvage . 

170.353 

5 

2,746,802 

3 

Home  Fuel  Conservation . 

125.668 

6 

393,035 

18 

Anti-Inflation  . 

80,617 

7 

1,053.498 

10 

Christmas  Mailing  . 

68,468 

8 

310,271 

22 

Don’t  Telephone  . 

64.466 

9 

2,056,792 

5 

Shop  Early  . 

61,438 

10 

109,825 

26 

Blood  Donation  . 

War  Industry  Recruiting  (Spon- 

50,327 

11 

1,014,243 

11 

sored)  . 

37,922 

12 

834,036 

12 

Civilian  Services  . 

35,950 

13 

42,789 

33 

Plan  Your  Saving  and  S{>endtnK. 

35,257 

14 

36,433 

35 

'Travel  Conservation  . 

18.629 

15 

581,314 

13 

Home  Accident  Prevention . 

Food  Conservation  (Including  Crop 

16,954 

16 

46,190 

32 

Corps  and  Anti-Black  Market)  . . 

14,324 

17 

1,230,531 

8 

Civilian  Morale  . 

13,989 

18 

581.242 

14 

Multiple  Projects  . 

13.976 

19 

450,143 

16 

V-Mail  . 

13,176 

20 

318,003 

20 

Post-war  Employment  . 

11.229 

21 

77,012 

29 

Tin  Can  Salvai^e . 

8.817 

22 

100,886 

27 

Armed  Forces  Morale  . 

8,242 

23 

445,930 

17 

Civiilan  Defense  . 

6,239 

24 

65.478 

31 

Soap  Conservation  . 

4.876 

25 

314,671 

21 

Tire  .and  Car  Conservation . 

3,737 

26 

346,105 

19 

Red  Cross  . 

3,159 

27 

2,974,962 

2 

Rumor  Prevention  . 

3,096 

28 

81,924 

28 

Absenteeism  . 

2,318 

29 

121,700 

25 

Light  and  Power  Conservation . . . 

1,655 

30 

67.213 

30 

Appliance  Conservation . 

1,491 

31 

144,507 

24 

Gasoline  Conservation  . 

Army  Recruiting  —  Except  WAC 

1,232 

32 

242,133 

23 

(Government)  . 

538,000 

15 

Bottle  Salvage  . 

Merchant  Marine  Recruiting  ((^v- 

4,340 

38 

emment)  . 

41,419 

34 

Scrap  Metal  S.alvage . 

9.257 

37 

Share  Your  Home . 

11,563 

36 

WAC  Recruiting  (Government) . . 
Miscellaneous  (Including  Forest 
Fire  Prevention,  Home  Up- 
Keep,  Racial  Non-Discrimination, 

1,192,000 

9 

and  Phonograph  Record  Salvage) 

Total  . 

24,875 

$6,733,880 

608,081 

$47,385,457 

•  Includes  War  Bond  advertising  through  Dec.  16,  because  of  the  Treasury’s 
wish  to  keep  Sixth  War  Loan  data  separate  from  non-drive  periods.  War  Bond 
figures  on  ads  100  lines  and  more  furnished  by  the  Treasury  except  for  April  1- 
May  2f  and  July  9-31.  Data  on  Bond  ads  of  less  than  100  lines  appearing  Sept.  1- 
Dec.  16  calculated  by  ACB. 


IN  WAR 
OR 

IN  PEACE 

Grand  Island,  Nebraska 

is  Important  as  the-— 

3rd 

3rd  ® 

^  Market 

3rd  . 

■  -  Population 
Served  by 

The  Grand  Island 

Daily  Independent 

3rd  in  Newspaper  Circulation 
in  Nebraska 

With  Coverage  of  the  Great 
Centred  Nebraska  Territory 

National  Advertising  Representatives: 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 

New  Yoik  Chicago  Omaha  Denver 
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SHOULD  HIGHWAY  USERS  Pay  Interest 

OH  THEIR  OWN  TAXES? 


Plausible — but  deceiving — are  the  statements  which  charge  that  motor  trans¬ 
port  is  subsidized  because  our  roads  and  streets  do  not  moke  a  profit. ...  Those 
who  persistently  use  these  arguments  say  that  highways  are  ''public  utilities'% 
just  like  gas  and  electric  companies  and  should  pay  dividends.  They  say  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  should  be  toxed  still  more  to  produce  that  profit.  But . . . 


One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  thor¬ 
ough  government  studies  ever  undertaken 
definitely  exploded  this  so-called  “public 
utility  theory.”  The  report,  entitled  “Public 
Aids  to  Transportation,”  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  previously  Federal  Coordinator 
of  Transportation. 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  highways 
have  been  built  and  maintained  through  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  taxpayers’  money,  he  stated 
that  any  additional  charges  would  .  .  .  "result 
in  substantially  a  form  of  double  taxation— 
(1)  for  the  provision  of  the  facilities  and  (2) 
for  the  privilege  of  using  them." 

Grover  C.  Dillman,  President,  the  Michigan 
College  of  Mining  and  Technology,  former 
Chief  Engineer  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Michigan  State  Highway  Department,  col¬ 
laborating  with  other  well-known  economists 
and  engineers,  emphasized  Eastman’s  findings 
in  the  so-called  Dillman  Report,  stating: 

"Highwoyt  were  not  built  at  a  profit-making  enterprise. 
The  State  does  not  attempt  to  make  money  out  of  its  high¬ 
way  system.  Highways  are  not  designed  to  provide  the 
State  with  revenue  as  investments.  The  highways  are  an 
example  ...  of  action  by  the  people  ...  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  transportation  facilities  at  a  minimum  cost. 

"A  second  difference  between  the  usual  public  utility  and 
the  highway  system  is  that  the  capital  invested  in  a  pri¬ 
vately  ownpd  utility  is  furnished  by  investors,  while  the 
capital  invested  in  the  highway  system  is  provided  by  the 
people  themselves  through  a  system  of  taxation.  The  high¬ 
ways  really  become  the  people's  highways  with  the  people's 
money  invested  in  them." 


Highways,  like  public  libraries,  render  a 
service  to  society.  They  are  not  for  profit. 

Eastman’s  masterful  7-year  study  allocated 
a  fair  charge  for  the  use  of  the  highways 
against  all  vehicles,  according  to  their  charac¬ 
teristics.  Eastman  also  took  into  consideration 
the  social  benefits  of  each  type  of  road  or 
I  street  He  charged  against  the  public  such 
benefits  as  fire,  police,  mail  and  all  other  uses, 
necessary  even  without  motor  traffic. 

This  scientific  government  report  definitely 
states  that  motor  vehicle  users  have  paid 
more  than  their  share  of  highway  costs  since 
1927.  The  passenger  car  owner  pays  $2  a 
year  more  than  his  share.  Interstate  buses 
pay  $249  excess,  and  the  truck-trailers  which 
carry  the  bulk  of  our  interstate  highway  com¬ 
merce  pay  $287  excess  annually  per  vehicle. 

Eastman  clearly  showed  that  our  modern 
interstate  highways  were  paid  for  and  are 
maintained  by  taxes  on  motor  vehicles. 
Furthermore,  he  proved  that  these  taxes  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  their  fair  share  to  city, 
town  and  village  streets. 

Eastman's  unrefuted  report  completely  ex¬ 
plodes  the  "public  utility  theory"  and  dis¬ 
proves  the  charge  that  motor  transport  is 
subsidized  with  government  money  I 


"The  highways  of  all  nations  have  been  built  primarily 
to  facilitale  the  conduct  of  business  ..."  Department  of 
Engineering  Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1935. 


World's  Lorgest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers  Service  in  Principal  Cities 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  •  DETROIT 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

U.  S.  Agencies 
Need  News 
Cameramen 

Publicity  Stciifa  Hov* 

Poor  Picture  Coreroge  .  .  . 
Totimolistic  Eye  Absent 

By  lack  Pric* 

We  recently  went  to  one  of 
the  government  agencies  for  a 
picture  feature  and  instead  of 
finding  the  photos  we  desired  we 
came  across  a  situation  which  if 
solved  will  be  of  great  help  in 
placing  many  newspaper  camera¬ 
men  in  positions  where  they 
could  do  a  worthwhile  job. 

We  learned  that  while  almost 
every  government  agency  has 
one  or  more  cameramen,  they 
are  not  news  cameramen.  In 
most  instances  the  photography 
is  done  by  scientists  or  amateur 
camera  fans. 

In  all  the  agencies  we  visited 
there  were  good  ex-newspaper 
men  in  charge  of  the  information 
services.  Without  exception, 
they  offered  to  find  the  photos 
we  requested,  but  all  apologized 
for  not  having  the  right  pictures 
in  their  files.  In  each  instance 
the  feeling  was  the  same:  “If 
only  we  could  have  a  real  news 
cameraman  on  the  staff.” 

Why  don’t  they  have  them? 
Chlef^  because  of  lack  of  funds 
in  the  budget  for  such  specialists. 
Agencies  other  than  the  armed 
services  are  required  to  obtain 
their  photographers  through 
civil  service,  which  means  the 
photographers  must  pass  exami¬ 
nations  based  mostly  upon  tech¬ 
nical  problems.  Those  who  pass 
the  tests  are  mostly  commercial 
technicians  who  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
photography  needed  by  the  in¬ 
formation  departments  of  the 
various  agencies. 

Then,  too,  the  pay  of  those 
who  successfully  pass^  the  civil 
service  tests  is  far  from  being 
attractive  to  any  good  news 
cameraman.  There  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  where  an  agency 
manages  to  hire  a  news  photog¬ 
rapher  at  a  salary  comparable 
to  his  former  earnings,  but  in 
such  cases  the  cameraman  is 
classified  as  a  specialist,  with  a 
designation  other  than  i^otogra- 
pher. 

Newsmen  Wonted 

Every  person  In  the  various 
agencies  with  whom  we  spoke 
expressed  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  services  of  good  news  cam¬ 
eramen. 

Some  of  the  agencies  have  im¬ 
portant  news  stories  of  work 
being  done  in  the  field  through¬ 
out  the  country  which  often  are 
never  publish^  because  of  the 
lack  of  suitable  picture  coverage. 

Thousands  of  cameramen  when 
they  are  released  from  service 
will  seek  work  in  the  news  field, 
because  the  work  they  per¬ 
formed  in  the  armed  services  is 
closest  to  that  of  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography.  If  every  newspaper 
expand^  its  staff  and  if  all  the 
newspapers  now  without  photo¬ 
graphic  facilities  were  to  engage 


lohn  W.  Dianhort 

the  required  number  of  photog¬ 
raphers  for  the  coverage  re¬ 
quired,  they  could  not  provide 
enough  employment  to  absorb 
the  many  who  will  apply  for 
this  work. 

And,  there  are  a  number  of 
news  cameramen  who  would  like 
a  change  of  routine  and  scenery, 
and  who  would  gladly  accept 
invitations  to  work  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency.  They  have  the 
imagination  and  technical  skill  to 
cover  adequately  the  stories  now 
only  half  covered. 

The  trend  toward  more  pic¬ 
ture  presentation  is  most  evi¬ 
dent.  Picture  demands  will  grow 
steadily.  With  this  prospect  in 
view  we  suggest  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  various  agencies  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  they  may 
obtain  the  services  of  good  news 
cameramen,  though  it  means  a 
trimming  down  on  some  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  less  important. 
If  this  is  done  it  will  provide 
opportunities  for  many  service 
men  who  wish  to  make  news 
photography  their  careers. 

Dienhart  Heads  INP 

JOHN  W.  DIENHART  has  been 

appointed  executive  editor  of 
International  News  Photos,  it  is 
announced  by  Joseph  V.  Con¬ 
nolly.  King  Features  Syndicate 
president.  Arthur  Levy  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  and  Caveo  Sileo 
will  remain  assignment  editor. 

Mr.  Dienhart.  51,  has  been 
with  the  Hears!  organization 
since  1916,  when  he  started  with 
the  Chicago  Examiner  as  City 
Hall  reporter.  Before  that  he 
was  with  the  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  for  three  years.  In  the 
years  with  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  he  has  worked  as  political 
editor  and  city  editor,  and  in 
1935  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  Examiner. 
When  the  Chicago  Sun  was  still 
in  the  blueprint  stage,  he  joined 
Editbr  Silliman  Evans  and  Rex 
Smith  in  starting  the  new  paper. 

Soon  after  war  was  declared 
Dienhart  received  a  commission 
in  the  Air  Corps.  He  went  on 
special  missions  to  North  Africa, 
the  Congo,  Middle  East,  India. 
China  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
placed  on  the  inactive  list  last 
June  and  joined  KFS  staff. 

Dienhart  brings  to  the  picture 
syndicate  business  the  views  of 
an  experienced  managing  editor. 


His  appointment  breaks  down 
the  old  supposition  that  only  an 
ex-news  cameraman  or  a  picture 
specialist  may  supervise  and  edit 
a  picture  syndicate.  Dienhart 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
into  practice  the  ideas  which  a 
managing  editor  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  often  expresses 
to  cameramen. 

Personal  Shots 
ALFREDO  DE  LARDI,  experi¬ 
enced  color  photographer  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
Bill  Springfield,  veteran  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  cameramen,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  take  positions 
with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
Barry  McGuigan,  former  AP 
photographer,  has  been  hired  by 
the  Record  to  take  Springfield’s 
place.  It  is  understood  De  Lardi 
and  Springfield,  together  with 
Larry  Keighley.  ex-Inquirer 
lensman.  who  joined  the  Post 
last  summer,  will  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  for  a  photographic  .staff 
wiUi  which  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  will  start  eventually  a 
new  color-photo  magazine. 

Jesse  Hartman,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  photographer, 
is  now  attached  to  the  camera 
staff  of  Fortune  magazine. 

Clifford  Bottomley,  Austra¬ 
lian  Department  of  Information 
war  photographer,  has  been 
awarded  the  Philippine  Libera¬ 
tion  Ribbon,  for  his  work  in  the 
Leyte  campaign.  He  is  the  first 
Australian  to  win  this  decora¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  only  Australian 
war  photographer  covering  the 
Philippines  during  the  three- 
month  Leyte  campaign. 

Irwin  Tress,  formerly  with 
INP  in  Philadelphia,  is  aiding 
military  police  in  guarding  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  in  Belgium.  .  .  . 
Charlie  James,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  ,  photographer 
has  arrived  safely  in  Italy.  .  .  . 
ScT.  Milt  Harder,  formerly  with 
Wide  World  Photos,  is  reported 
in  a  hospital  in  France. 

MacArthur  Too  Speedy 

AP  CAMERAMEN  covering 

MacArthur’s  push  on  Luzon 
report  that  the  drive  progressed 
so  rapidly  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  move  their  laboratories 
along  and  as  a  result  film  had 
to  be  sent  in  rather  than  devel¬ 
oped  prints.  However,  labora¬ 
tories  are  now  being  moved  up. 


New  Conference 
For  Writers  Formed 

Two  of  the  Middle  West’s 
largest  writers’  conferences  have 
been  combined  to  form  a  new 
organization,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Olson  of  ^e  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  under  whose  direction 
amalgamation  has  occurred. 

’The  Annual  Writers’  Confer¬ 
ence,  founded  six  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Everett  Fontaine  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  North  Shore 
Creative  Writers,  and  the  Mid¬ 
western  Writers’  Conference  As¬ 
sociation,  founded  five  years  ago 
by  the  Cordon  Club  of  Chicago, 
an  organization  of  professional 
and  business  women,  have  joined 
forces  as  the  Midwestern  Writ¬ 
ers’  Conference. 


Three-Hour  Wait 
Lands  Mr.  Robin 

Arthur  Jarvis,  news  photoe 
rapher  for  the  Philadelphia  Ret 
ord,  says  it’s  one  thing  to  hen 
the  chirp-chirp  of  the  first  roblt 
of  Spring,  and  quite  somethin 
else  to  take  a  picture  of^ 
robin. 

Jarvis  learned  that  one  of  hk 
neighbors,  Joseph  Behner, 
tains  a  sanctuary  in  the  reard 
his  North  Philadelphia  hone 
For  nearly  three  hours  last  Snt. 
day — taking  a  busman’s  holidi; 
on  his  day  off — Jarvis  sat  in  tk 
kitchen  of  Behner’s  home,  hk 
camera  poised  on  the  window 
sill  for  action.  At  last  he  was  ir 
warded  by  the  appearance  d 
robin  redbreast. 

The  Record  liked  Jarvis’s  taki 
so  well  they  featured  it  on  Pip 
One  Monday  morning  with  i 
news  feature  article  telling  ol  tk 
frigid  welcome  received  by  tk 
first  merula  migratorius  of  tk 


Correction  on  Panama 

A  report  from  Panama  In 
January  that  T.  Gabriel  Duqot 
had  suspended  the  Star  A  Her 
aid  rather  than  submit  to  rifid 
government  censorship  wu  la 
error.  Editor  &  Publishb  hit 
been  informed.  Neither  tk 
Star  &  Herald  nor  its  Spanish- 
language  twin  was  suspended, 
because  the  threatened  censor 
ship  was  not  imposed  on  thoM 
newspapers,  despite  editorlali 
condemning  the  government  de¬ 
crees. 


BUSINESS  ACTIVE 
In  An  ACTIVE 
Market! 


Further  ovideD(<e  o<  the  Un- 
portaoce  of  Wlneton-Salem  m  I 
MAJOR  market  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ia  seen  in  the  Federal  Be- 
serve  release  of  bank  clearinn 
for  1044. 

Clearinrs  reported  for  the  year 
endins  December  31,  1044  vets 
$812,762,000  —  which  ig  a  lot 
of  activity  for  a  market  thii 


Blink  resources,  the  flsureg 
.-ilso  show,  shot  up  $66,000,000 
durinfT  1044  over  the  previons 


Advertisers  with  a  story  to 
tell  or  something  to  sell  can  not 
afford  to  overlook  Winston- 
Salem  In  North  Carolina. 

Journal  &  Sentinel 

Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina 

National  Kepresenlativci  '■ 

Kelly-Smith  Company 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 

(A  series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements) 


FOR  WAR 

BY  COLD  FINISHIIMC 


Cold  finished  steels  are  greatly  aiding  the  war  effort. 
Enormous  tonnages  of  these  better,  stronger  steels  go  in¬ 
to  fighting  equipment.  The  machine  tools  that  produce 
this  fighting  equipment  are  themselves  largely  made  of 
steel  that  has  been  worked  cold. 

Cold  working  is  an  art  at  J&L,  for  it  was  here  cold 
rolling  was  invented.  Long  accumulated  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience,  aided  by  research,  help  J&L  to  solve  quickly 
many  an  urgent  problem  of  Army  supply  and  Navy 
procurement. 

War  has  greatly  accelerated  and  expanded  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  cold  finished  steel.  This  will  bring  about  greater 
peacetime  uses  of  this  versatile  steel  —  for  better  living. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PlTT«SUB*N,  PlHMaVLVAMI* 

FOURTH  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACTURFR 


Cold  working  of  roetol  is  an  ancient  art. 
References  to  it  are  found  in  the  Bible.  Cold 
drawing  of  metals  (wrought  iron,  copper, 
brass,  bronze)  is  known  to  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  Europe  in  the  13th  century.  First 
authentic  record  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  1564,  brought 
skilled  Saxon  metalworkers  into  England  to 
work  at  this  art.  Cold  finishing  of  iron  or 
steel  bars  did  not  develop  until  the  advent 
of  steel  (in  the  l86o’s)  laid  the  foundation 
for  today’s  great  cold  finished  steel  industry 
and  rapid  development  of  modern  machine 
tools. 

J&L  invented  cold  rolling  in  1860  when 
Bernard  Lauth,  partner  of  B.  F.  Jones, 
founder  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  experimented  successfully  with  passing 
cold  iron  and  steel  bars  through  a  series  of 
rolls,  effecting  a  slight  reduction  in  each  pass. 
The  process,  patented,  was  a  J&L  specialty 
for  many  years. 

The  machine  tool,  the  machine  that  makes 
machinery,  was  invented  by  young  British 
mechanic,  Joseph  Whitworth  (born  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1803)  to  improve  weaving  and  cot¬ 
ton  spinning  industries.  Previous  to  Whit¬ 
worth’s  many  inventions,  machinery  for 
manufacturing  was  crudely  made  up  by  hand 
with  chisels,  hammers,  files,  primitive  lathes 
and  simple  screw  cutting  machines  which 
did  not  even  cut  standard  threads.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth’s  inventions  (he  was  knighted 
for  them)  and  the  subsequent  invention  of 
cold  finishing  of  steel  brought  about  a  great 
industrial  revolution,  now  known  as  the 
Machine  Age. 


COLD  FINISHED 


BETTER  STEELS 


Pulling  cold  steel  bars  through  diamond- 
cut  dies  to  within  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch 
of  desired  size  (see  illustration)  gives  them 
hard,  shining  surfaces,  makes  them  extremely 
accurate  in  size  and  straightness,  and  in¬ 
creases  their  strength  and  resistance  to  fa¬ 
tigue.  Large  and  small  steel  bars  are  cold 
finished  by  turning,  grinding,  polishing, 
drawing,  cold  rolling. 

Cold  finished  steel  aids  war,  being  used 
in  practically  every  piece  of  Army,  Nat^, 
Marine  and  Merchant  Marine  equipment. 
Tiny,  cold  finished  rods,  smaller  than  the 
leads  in  automatic  pencils,  are  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  made  into  parts  for  watch-like  fuses 
in  aerial  bombs. 

Propeller  shafts  for  LST's,  huge  steel  rounds 
6%  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long, 
several  of  which  are  used  in  each  of  the 
famous  landing  barges,  are  being  produced  in 
J&L  cold  finishing  mills.  Smaller  sizes  are 
used  in  speedy  PT  boats.  Other  cold  finished 
steel  is  used  in  enormous  quantities  for  shells 
and  parts  for  planes,  tanks,  jeeps,  trucks, 
guns,  rockets,  range-finders,  motors,  ships, 
landing  craft  and  other  miliury  equipment. 


Small  (Because 
Of  War)  Paper 
Sparks  Its  Area 


Schonb«rg 


and  racoils 


The  Greater  Brecksville  (O.) 
News  reverses  many  tenets  of 
both  commercial  and  country 
Journalism.  Five 
years  old.  it  is 
published  fort¬ 
nightly  instead 
of  weekly,  on 
slick  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  news¬ 
print,  is  allergic 
to  most  adver¬ 
tising  because  it 
takes  up  too 
much  space, 
pays  none  of  its 
c  o  rrespondents 
a  n  y  t  h  i  ng,  ac¬ 
cepts  subscrip¬ 
tions  reluctantly 
from  the  problem  of  distribut¬ 
ing  its  1.200  copies  fairly  among 
the  5.000  or  more  persons  who 
want  them. 

Many  of  these  eccentricities 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that 
its  publisher  runs  it  as  an  avo¬ 
cation,  and  can't  afford  paper 
or  time  for  more  advertising  or 
a  larger  circulation.  These 
things  fail  to  account,  however, 
for  the  flavor  and  interest  of 
the  sheet,  its  makeup,  or  its 
style. 

Speaks  Its  Mind 

Cocking  a  snoot  at  the  editor 
who  recently  declared  in  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  that  no  small 
town  newspaper  dared  offend 
anyone  if  it  wished  to  stay  in 
business,  the  News  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  Brecksville 
town  council,  police  force,  fire 
department  and  mayor’s  office. 
Recently  the  paper  rode  a  pro¬ 
posed  rezoning  ordinance,  which 
would  have  allowed  a  100- 
million  -  dollar  corporation  to 
build  a  plant  in  its  residential 
community,  into  an  election  is¬ 
sue.  The  vote  was  480  to  480, 
until  a  recount  gave  the  cor¬ 
poration  a  margin  of  nine  votes 
and  a  nervous  feeling  that  some¬ 
one  was  following  it. 

The  story  of  the  Brecksville 
News  is  the  story  of  a  boy  from 
Storozynetz,  Austria.  The  son 
of  a  rabbi  who  sold  spices  on 
the  side,  Dave  Schonberg  left 
school  at  12. 

He  came  to  America  as  rfioe- 
shine  boy  on  a  liner  and  got 
himself  into  Ellis  Island  as  a 
genuine  emigrant;  then,  with 
no  money,  he  spent  three  bad 
weeks  trying  to  talk  his  way 
out  again.  A  woman  whose  chil¬ 
dren  he  helped  care  for  offered 
to  lend  him  $20,  if  and  when 
her  husband  showed  up.  The 
$20  arrived  simultaneously  with 
his  deportation  order,  and 
Davey  found  himself  on  a  rail¬ 
road  platform  with  his  hands 
full  of  bread  and  sausage,  a 
ticket  to  Cleveland  in  his 
pocket  and  some  misgivings 
about  finding  an  aunt  who  liv^ 
there,  since  he  remembered 
only  her  first  name. 

In  Cleveland,  the  penniless 
youth  found  a  tobacconist  who 
spoke  German,  and  who  not 
only  directed  him  to  the  syna¬ 
gogue  where  he  might  find  his 
aunt,  but  sent  him  there  in  a 


horse-cab.  Almost  the  first  per¬ 
son  the  boy  saw  as  he  rolled 
along  the  street  was  his  father 
who,  agreeing  upon  reflection 
that  Storozynetz  was  a  dump, 
had  lit  out  for  America  himself. 
On  the  Monday  following  this 
reunion  young  Davey  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  Cleveland  print¬ 
er  at  $2.75  per  54-hour  week. 

As  an  apprentice  printer, 
Dave  rehearsed  for  a  career  as 
publisher  by  helping  his  boss 
get  out  a  Hebrew  paper  when¬ 
ever  the  firm  could  afford  the 
loss.  As  head  of  his  own  print¬ 
ing  company,  he  published 
Cleveland’s  smart  Bystander  as 
a  sideline.  Now  a  country 
gentleman  with  two  children 
graduated  from  college  and  mar¬ 
ried,  Schonberg  continues  to 
run  the  printing  business  against 
the  day  when  his  son  Lester 
will  get  out  of  the  Army  and 
take  over.  Meanwhile  he  keeps 
a  wistful  eye  and  a  firm  hand 
on  the  Greater  Brecksville 
News,  and  dreams  of  the  post¬ 
war  day  when  he  can  be  its 
publisher  and  noBiing  else. 

It  will  have  a  full-time  edi¬ 
tor  then,  preferably  a  Nieman 
Fellow  like  Bob  Bordner,  who 
recently  left  the  Greater  Brecks¬ 
ville  News — and  the  Cleveland 
Press — for  Harvard.  Dave  plans 
to  have  a  real  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  when  paper  is 
available  again,  he  thinks  he 
can  make  room  for  a  few  more 
insistent  advertisers;  and  there 
will  be  space  for  news  from  a 
dozen  more  small  northeastern 
Ohio  communities  where  local 
doings  get  too  little  mention  in 
metropolitan  dailies. 


All-Out  Salvage 
In  Columbus,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Feb.  13 — Faced 
with  a  lagging  waste  paper  sal¬ 
vage  campaign  four  months  ago, 
the  Columbus  Ledger  and  En¬ 
quirer  newspapers  started  a 
county-wide  effort  to  “get  out 
the  scrap,”  and  on  Jan.  27 
watched  the  350,000th  pound  of 
paper  go  into  the  salvage  bins. 

The  campaign  has  not  yet 
reached  its  peak,  salvage  offi¬ 
cials  said,  and  bolstered  by  more 
than  $2,500  which  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  already  spent,  the 
drive  will  continue  “until  the 
end  of  the  war.” 

“We  realized  early  the  direct 
effect  the  success  of  the  salvage 
effort  would  have  on  the  news¬ 
paper  business.”  Maynard  R. 
Ashworth,  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
pers,  explained,  “and  we  de¬ 
cided  to  become  co-sponsors.” 

The  papers  joined  with  the 
Muscogee  County  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee  and  employed  Mrs.  Mary 
McMurria,  a  trained  newspaper 
woman,  to  handle  nothing  but 
publicity  and  contacts.  The 
schools  were  considered  the  best 
potential  source  of  salvage,  and 
the  appeal  was  carried  to  the 
15,000  school  children  in  the 
county.  This  was  long  before 
the  national  “papertrooper”  plan 
was  suggested,  Mrs.  McMurria 
pointed  out. 

Each  pupil  reaching  his  100- 
pound  quota  receives  a  badge. 
Schools  with  100%  success  re¬ 
ceive  a  huge  Victory  pennant. 
The  cost  of  pennants  and  badges 
has  already  passed  $1,200. 


Applying  85  Years 
of  Food  ‘Know  How’ 


With  a  renewed  sense  of  urgency  the  nation  has 
buckled  down  to  an  intensified  war  effort.  In  the 
food  field  this  calls  for  even  greater  efforts  to  assure 
fullest  possible  utilization  of  every  pound  of  pre¬ 
cious  food.  Specifically — 


It  means  greater  efforts  to  combat  waste  and 
spoilage  of  food  en  route  to  consumers — and  en¬ 
couragement  of  housewives  to  combat  food  waste 
in  the  home  .  .  . 


It  means  keeping  food  costs  doicn  through  the 
elimination  of  every  unnecessary  in-between  ex¬ 
pense  in  food  handling  .  .  . 


It  means  delivering  perishables  from  producing 
areas  to  city  markets  quickly,  so  they  will  have 
little  chance  to  lose  their  nutritional  values  .  .  . 


It  means  increased  conservation  of  manpower, 
gasoline,  oil,  rubber  and  other  facilities  in  the  es¬ 
sential  transportation  of  food  .  .  . 


For  more  than  85  years,  the  A  &  P  organization 
has  been  working  toward  these  objectives.  In  apply¬ 
ing  themselves  to  today’s  wartime  job,  the  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  bring  to  bear  the  fruits  of  these 
85  years’  experience  and  accumulated  ‘know’  how’ — 
a  long  series  of  advancements  that  today  enable 
A  &  P  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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BOMBERS  FROM  THE  BOHOM  OF  THE 
SEA  . .  .There's  a  fabulous  amount  of  mag¬ 
nesium  .  .  .  enough  for  4,000,000  Flying 
Fortresses  ...  in  every  cubic  mile  of  sea 
water.  To  extract  this  vital  metal  from  the 
ocean,  vast  quantities  of  d-c  electricity  are 
needed.  An  electronic  device,  the  Westing* 
house  Ignitron,  supplies  this  current  by 
changing  a-c  to  d-c  —  right  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Ig nitrons,  with  a  combined  copocity 
of  more  than  3,000,000  kilowatts,  are  now 
at  work  in  mognesium,  aluminum  and  chlo¬ 
rine  plonts,  in  electric  railway  systems,  in 
mines,  in  many  war  industries. 


A  NEW  X-RAY  mochina,  built  by  Watting- 
heusa,  mokas  possible  the  axominotion  of 
1000  school  children  doily  —  for  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis.  X-roy  pictures  ore  token  by 
o  3S  mm  candid  comero  —  at  o  cost  of  lets 
thon  If  per  exposure. 


DUST  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY  .  .  .  Dust-free  air 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  assembly  of 
optical  equipment  for  our  fighting  forces. 
The  Westinghouse  Precipitron*  electronic  air 
cleaner  outomotically  removes  dust  porticles 
down  to  the  size  of  l/250,000fh  of  on  inch. 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-l-N-G  THE  TIN  SUPPLY  .  .  . 
Electronic  high-frequency  induction  hooting 
—  developed  by  Westinghouse  —  helps  save 
two-thirds  of  our  war-scarce  tin  supply  by 
flowing  a  protective  tin  cooting,  only  30- 
millionths  of  an  inch  thick,  on  steal  strip. 


ELECTRONS 

AT 

WORK 


the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  helping  us  to  win 
the  greotast  war  in  history.  It  speeds  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  wor  and  peace  .  .  . 
brings  entertainment  into  our  homes . . .  con¬ 
tributes  to  our  haolth  and  happiness  in 
countless  ways.  And  wherever  you  find  elec¬ 
trons  or  work  you  will  find  Westinghouse  elec¬ 
tronic  research  at  the  forefront  I 
*TRAOt  MARK  REG  U.S  PAT.  OFF. 


SOMETHING  TO  CROW  ABOUT  ...  The 
Westinghouse  Sterilamp*.  an  electronic  de¬ 
vice,  deals  sudden  daoth  to  air-borne  boc- 
teria  in  brooder  batteries  ~  hos  reduced 
chick  mortality  by  50%.  Steri  lorn  psora  widely 
used  in  restaurants,  canneries,  breweries, 
and  many  other  industries. 


ELECTRONIC  CHEMIST... The  Westinghouse 
Mass  Spectrometer  analyzes  intricate,  gas 
mixtures  at  amazing  spaed.  In  making  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  for  example,  this  electronic 
device  cuts  the  tim^  of  chemical  analysis 
from  days  to  a  matter  of  minutts. 


Tuns  in- 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 
Sunday  2:30  pm,  EWT.  NBC 


Tuna  in:  TED  MALONE 
Mon  Tues.  Wed.  Evening, 
Blue  Network 
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PROMOTION 


Bouquet  for  Martineau, 
Promotion  Promoter 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


PIERRE  MARTINEAU  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press  -  Scimitar  always 
amazes  and  de¬ 
lights  us  with 


Mortinaciu 


the  wealth  of 
material  he 
packs  into  each 
issue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion 
Association’s 
“Promotion  Note 
Book”  of  which 
he  is  editor. 

The  current 
issue  (10  pages) 
contains  reports 
on  promotions 
from  34  different  newspapers.  In 
today's  column  we  are  going  to 
bring  our  readers  some  of  the 
best  items  from  this  monthly 
report,  not  because  of  sheer 
slothfulness  (although  we  have 
our  share  of  that,  too)  but  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  ideas  which 
we  feel  are  too  good  to  remain 
within  a  restricted  circle.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  will 
tap  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
pool,  we’re  sure  Pierre  won’t 
mind. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  library 
of  readership-rated  ads:  Most  of 
us  glance  at  the  reports  of  the 
continuing  study  by  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  then 
Ale  them  away  to  gather  dust — 
with  the  best  of  intentions  to 
resurrect  them  later,  of  course. 
Not  so  with  the  Bulletin,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  Oeorge 
Esfcr,  promotion  manager.  This 
newspaper  has  taken  over  5,000 
advertisements  out  of  the  70 
readership  studies  to  date  and 
indexed  them  on  SV&xll  cards 
with  dates,  percent  of  page  traf- 
Ac,  percent  readership  for  men 
and  women,  and  projected  read¬ 
ership  per  100,000  circulation. 

Triad  and  Proven 

These  are  then  classiAed  ac¬ 
cording  to  types  of  advertising. 
For  example,  an  advertiser  in¬ 
terested  in  cereals  and  break¬ 
fast  foods  could  turn  to  82  rated 
cereal  ads  and  715  other  grocery 
ads  to  see  which  copy  had  high 
or  low  readership.  'The  response 
seems  to  have  been  excellent, 
with  many  advertising  men  un¬ 
derstandably  curious  to  see  what 
went  over  and  what  didn’t  be¬ 
fore  trusting  to  "guess”  on  their 
own  assignments. 

In  fact,  says  "Note  Book."  the 
response  has  been  so  good  that 
Mr.  Eager  wishes  some  other 
cities  would  go  and  do  likewise 
because  the  volume  of  mail  ask- 
i^  about  individual  classiAca- 
tions  is  getting  burdensome. 

Flash!  His  wish  has  recently 
been  gratiAed  because  ( again 
quoting)  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  has  already  prepared  a 
similar  library. 

Who  will  be  next?  If  you  are. 


please  write  this  column  and  let 
us  know  how  it  comes  out.  One 
tip:  Both  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  the  existence  of  the 
library  was  well  announced. 

Another  new  idea  is  reported 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
which  near  the  Arst  of  the  year 
supplied  its  carriers  with  nice 
Wisconsin-local-staff-artist-scenes 
calendars  to  give  to  customers 
for  good  will.  Although  too  late 
to  do  that  now  in  1945,  perhaps 
there  is  something  similar  which 
might  aid  you  in  this  vexing 
problem  of  how  to  keep  carriers 
on  routes  and  readers  happy. 

A  good  idea  is  quoted  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Cleveland  Press. 
It  is  a  war  relics  show  in  which 
service  men  were  given  $100  in 
cash  prizes  for  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  unusual  trophies  dis¬ 
play^.  Each  exhibitor  received 
number^  claim  checks  so  there 
was  no  possibility  of  the  tragedy 
of  lost  mementoes. 

It  sounds  like  a  splendid 
scheme  and  we  are  tempted  to 
suggest  that  other  newspapers 
imitating  it  might  well  make  a 
slight  charge  for  entry  into  the 
hall — which  could  go  for  some 
worthwhile  purpose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  returning  soldiers  or 
their  families.  Also,  it  might  be 
worth  while  in  connection  with 
the  show  to  keep  in  mind 
the  War  Department’s  repeated 
alarms  about  “dud”  shells  and 
grenades  which  turn  out  not  to 
be -so  “dud.” 


dow.  That’s  just  something  to 
paste  in  your  hat  for  the  days 
when  space  is  plentiful  and  mer¬ 
chandising  becomes  again  a  vital 
.subject. 


Inertia 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  men 
seem  to  be  (like  most  other 
humans)  a  curious  combination 
of  paralysis  in  facing  remote 
contingencies  and  ignoring  more 
present  trends.  The  thought  is 
suggested  by  a  note  from  Lee 
Tracy  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
in  which  he  encloses  a  reprint 
of  a  Times  news  story  in  which 
J.  J.  Nance,  Zenith  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  is  quoted  as  saying  tele¬ 
vision  has  some  serious  audience 
hurdles  to  leap  before  it  be¬ 
comes  a  going  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Tracy  had  taken  this 
story  and  reprinted  it  with  a 
note  to  space  salesmen  on  the 
Mirror.  At  the  same  time  this 
very  fascination  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  leads  us  to  observe  that  the 
only  antidote  is  similar  novelty 
on  the  part  of  the  press  and  con¬ 
stant  presentation  of  evidence  of 
the  resultfulness  and  low  cost 
of  newspaper  advertising  .  .  . 
and  the  time  to  do  that  is  NOW. 


Courtesy  Pays  Off 

This  idea  has  probably  come 
up  40  times  in  your  experience — 
but  it’s  still  good:  The  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette 
is  reported  to  have  just  con¬ 
cluded  a  contest  for  the  most 
courteous  person  in  that  area. 
More  than  2,000  people  made 
nominations  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  18  surrounding  counties. 
Judging  was  handled  by  a  secret 
committee  of  Ave  and  prize  win¬ 
ners  were  selected  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  nomina¬ 
tions  but  rather  from  Arst-hand 
investigation. 

The  judges  found  so  many 
nice  folks  in  St.  Joe  that  the 
number  of  prizes  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  Pierre  also  notes  that 
the  same  idea  was  once  used  by 
a  Pensacola,  Fla.,  newspaper  as 
the  basis  for  a  whole  series  of 
page  ads  which  were  sold  to  the 
merchants  underwriting  them. 

And  now  for  some  Agures:  It 
seems  O’ Mara  and  Ormsbee 
made  a  survey  of  what  230  lead¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  and 
agencies  said  they  most  liked  in 
merchandising  help  from  the 
press.  Came  personal  calls; 
then  close  behind  trade  sur¬ 
veys,  tie-ins  and  letters  to  trade. 
Running  ’way  down  the  line 
came  broadsides,  jumbo  post¬ 
cards  and  the  newspaper’s  win- 


m 


Prizes  for  Whoppers 

YOU  can't  always  call  a  man  i 
liar — much  less  the  biggest 
liar  in  the  community  —  ami 
have  as  much  fun  doing  it  u 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Beacon  did 
in  conducting  a  contest  to  dr 
termine  the  best  prevaricaton 
■There  were  1,600  entries  Iron 
eight  states  and  a  Wichita  busi¬ 
ness  man.  a  high  school  girl  and  j 
a  12-year-old  farm  boy  shared 
the  prizes.  First  award  west  | 
to  this  whopper: 

man  wan  huntinar  quail  in  i 
thick  briinli  in  Western  Kansa*.  Bi 
lost  his  tlnir  and  finally  srare  up  tooUx 
for  her  and  went  home.  He  trained  la 
other  dotr  :uiil  the  next  year  be  w« 
huiitinir  in-  the  same  locality  m 
ciunc  a<-roes  the  skeleton  of  hit  dts. 
still  -‘tiindinir  at  point.  This  m  iueli  wa  I 
not  so  unusual,  but  she  had  tt?a 
liirtti  to  seven  puppies  and  they,  too-  | 
now  seven  little  skeletona  — nw 
stuiitiiiiK  honoriny  their  moth«i 
point.” 


Jokes  and  Items 

DISTINCTLY  on  the  un-serious 
side  is  another  copy  of  "Read 
'Em  and  Weep” — the  lively  little 
paper  sent  out  by  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  and  Post  printers  and 
passed  on  to  us  now  and  then 
by  Promotion  Manager  Lee 
Smith.  It's  an  audacious  little 
sheet  with  curious  jokes  and 
other  items,  but  it’s  a  real  col¬ 
lectors’  item  and  should  be 
worth  a  small  fortune  a  genera¬ 
tion  hence.  And  entireiy  aside 
from  that,  it  must  spread  a  lot 
of  radiance  among  the  men  to 
whom  it  is  directed. 


Fishing  for  Money 
THE  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner  stimulated  interai 
in  Ashing  by  tagging  two  Ash  ii 
Pine  View  dam  with  Stan-Ei 
labels  and  posting  $50  prizes  to 
the  persons  who  catch  then 
Sports  Editor  A1  Warden  bu 
another  Ashing  promotion  unde 
way  in  cooperation  with  tbi 
Wild  Life  Federation.  A  fuH 
page  ad  seeks  surplus  or  un¬ 
usual  Ashing  tackle  to  be  loaned 
to  service  men  and  womer 
(no  POWs). 


PW's  Relatives 

THE  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  is  planning  soon  to 
hoid  a  meeting  of  prisoner-of- 
war  kin  similar  to  that  of  the 
Minneapolis  Times  or  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times.  The  Red  Cross  and 
Provost  Marshal  General’s  ofAce 
are  supplying  speakers;  the 
place  will  be  in  Des  Moines 
Shrine  Auditorium  which  seats 
4,500;  and  admission  for  re¬ 
served  section  for  relatives  will 
be  by  ticket.  Also,  the  Register 
and  Tribune  has  recently  issued 
a  "GI  beneAts  booklet” — thus 
joining  a  distinguished  company. 


Film  Library 
THE  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spoktt 
man-Review  has  supplied  the 
Aim  library  of  the  city  schools 
with  prints  of  two  sound-color 
pictures  produced  by  the  paper 
a  45-minute  Aim,  "Spokane  and 
Its  Empire,”  and  a  lO-minute 
short,  “Ace  Carriers  Take  Trip 
to  Coast,”  picturing  duties,  K- 
tivities  and  rewards  of  the  car 
rier  sales  force. 


Power  of  Pictures 

HELPING  to  enforce  parkinf 
regulations,  the  Salt  Lake  Citt 
(Utah)  Tribune  publishes  pk- 
tures  of  violations  made  by  the 
poiice.  The  police  departmeai 
Aashes  the  pictures  on  a  screen 
in  the  court.  TrafiAc  violaton 
are  fewer  since  the  newspaper 
began  publishing  them,  polin 
say. 


Mother's  Plea  Inspires 
Newspaper  Promotion 

Reliability  of  the  printed  word 
was  the  theme  of  a  display  ad 
which  the  Cadillac  ( Mich. )  News 
put  together  after  a  mother 
came  into  the  office  and  breath¬ 
lessly  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
paper  so  she  could  read  about 
the  Fifth  Army  coming  home. 
“I  just  heard  it  over  the  radio,” 
she  said,  "and  I  want  to  read 
the  facts.” 

The  radio  had  reported  some¬ 
thing  about  some  of  the  boys  in 
the  Third  Army  coming  home, 
she  was  told,  and  then  the  News 
published  a  four-column  an¬ 
nouncement  containing  the 
United  Press  item  which  gave 
"the  facts.”  These  dispatches, 
said  the  ad,  can  be  relied  upon. 


MaNARCH  II 

makes  the  finest  IHiATS 


WRITE  FOR  8-PAGE 
BULLETIN  WHICH  ILLUSTRATB  I 
HOE’S  SPECIAL  SIX  FEATUM 
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HUNDREDS  OF  MEDICINES-incliiding  the  marvel¬ 
ous  life-saving  sulfas— eume  from  coal!  So  do  moth 
balls,  perfumes,  antiseptics,  insecticides.  Also  cos¬ 
metics— and  plastics  for  toothbrushes,  ctxnbs,  fix¬ 
tures.  Paper,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  chemicals, 
depends  on  coaL  And  of  ctnirse  you  know  4  out 
of  every  7  homes  in  America  are  heated  by  coaL 


YES,  MRS.  AMERICA,  an  amazing  number  of  the 
everyday  things  you  live  with,  use,  depend  on— come 
from  Bituminous  Coal.  Dyes  to  color  your  clothing, 
curtains,  rugs,  upholstery  .  .  .  wonderful  synthetic 
fabrics  such  as  nylons  .  .  .  paints  and  varnishes 
for  woodwork  and  furniture.  In  most  homes,  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  from  coal  supplies  lights— runs  the 
radio,  telephone,  vacuum  cleaner,  sewing  macliine. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Classified  Must  Build 
New  Post-war  Markets 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

DESPITE  the  warnings  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  that  the 
post-war  world  will  be  devoid 
of  such  heralded  items  as  tear¬ 
drop  automobiles,  glass  stoves, 
movable-partition  homes,  solar 
heating  systems,  etc.,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  will  see  a  brand 
new  and  different  world.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  will  have  to  be 
a  part  of  this  renaissance. 

Wartime  development  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  findings  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  have  resulted  in  a  speedy 
transition  of  innovations  to  the 
status  of  modern  requisites. 
Demand  for  these  services  and 
commodities  will  afford  new 
channels  of  business  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

National  Facility 
Individual  and  collective  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  classified  profes¬ 
sion  will  not  only  divert  a  good¬ 
ly  portion  of  the  post-war  local 
market  into  its  columns,  but  will 
also  present  the  opportunity  to 
establish  classified  advertising 
as  a  national  advertising  facil¬ 
ity.  The  present  is  a  most  op¬ 
portune  time  to  start 
A  rehabilitation  plan  for 
classified  advertising  is  manda¬ 
tory.  Wartime  expediencies, 
such  as  ad  and  space  rationing, 
split  runs,  typographical  limita¬ 
tions  and  a^ustments,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  promotion,  and  numerous 
other  contributing  elements  to 
the  “un-selling”  of  classified, 
have  taken  their  full  toll  of 
classified  revenue,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  that  priceless  attribute — 
good  will.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  same  rehabilitation 
program  could  not  promote 
classified  to  recognition  in  a 
national  sphere. 

The  so-called  negative  selling 
of  classified  advertising,  which 
newspapers  have  seen  reason  to 
introduce,  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  elements  ever  initiated 
or  permitted  to  exist.  It  has  en¬ 
couraged,  through  suggestions 
and  prohibition,  the  use  of 
smaller  space  and  single,  or 
skip-date,  insertions;  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  good,  descriptive  copy: 
limited  productiveness;  and 
competition  from  other  forms  of 
advertising  media.  Although 
this  is  true  of  all  branches  of 
newspaper  advertising,  a  greater 
evil  exists  in  classifi^  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  greater  numl^r  of 
individual  advertisers  who  have 
been  affected  by  overall  policies 
to  conserve  newsprint.  Hence, 
classified  has  the  greatest  re¬ 
construction  problem. 

There  is  no  question  that 
classified  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
ad  rationing,  as  far  as  individual 
advertisers  are  concerned.  The 
loss  of  total  advertisers,  in 
classified,  exceeds  the  sum  total 
of  retail  and  national  advertiser 
losses.  The  latter  two  divisions 
of  newspaper  advertising  can 
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rely  upon  circulation  to  recoup 
their  losses  while  the  same  does 
not  always  apply  to  classified. 

Rebuilding  of  classified  will 
mean  re-education  of  prospects. 
Such  a  promotional  campaign, 
of  national  scope,  by  individual 
newspapers  and  publishers’  as¬ 
sociations  and  groups,  would  not 
only  serve  to  rehabilitate  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  locally,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  revitalize  it  via  national 
potentialities. 

'There  was  never  a  time  in  tlie 
history  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  when  national  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  so  classified-conscious. 
Maqy  converted  plants  current¬ 
ly  engaged  in  war  contracts  will 
be  reconverted  to  peacetime  en¬ 
deavors.  They  have  “discov¬ 
ered”  the  possibilities  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  through  its  successful 
staffing  of  their  wartime  per¬ 
sonnel.  Through  timely  and  op¬ 
portune  guidance,  these  manu¬ 
facturers  can  be  approached  for 
an  intelligent  utilization  of 
classified  advertising. 

The  immediate  post-war  out¬ 
look  for  classified  advertising  is 
not  bright.  Should  hostilities 
cease  tomorrow,  the  major  clas¬ 
sifications.  such  as  Real  Estate, 
Automotive  and  Help  Wanted, 
would  not  find  advertisers  clam¬ 
oring  for  space.  Building  sup¬ 
plies  will  still  be  needed  to 
complete  government  projects, 
such  as  rehabilitation  centers, 
hospitals,  etc.;  new  model  auto¬ 
mobiles  will  not  come  off  the 
assembly  lines  for  at  least  two 
years,  hence  used  cars  will  re¬ 
main  a  limited  advertising  pros¬ 
pect:  and  the  reconversion  will 
beget  a  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

In  view  of  these  threatening 
conditions,  the  immediate  man¬ 
agerial  problem  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  markets,  to  .span 
the  transition  period  and  afford 
the  introduction  of  new  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Aviation”  and  sub-classifica¬ 
tions  can  advertise  airline  sched¬ 
ules;  transportation  facilities  to 
and  from  the  airnorts;  over¬ 
night  lodgings  or  Flight  Cabins, 
as  thev  might  get  to  be  known: 
oii*-of-to«rn  facil’t'es  and  ac¬ 
commodations  along  national 
air  highwavs:  aviation  schools 
and  instructions:  and  many 
other  tie-in  advertisers.  Weath¬ 
er  renorts.  adapted  as  flving  in¬ 
formation.  can  be  adroitly  used 
as  un-to-minute  promotional 
material. 

Opportunities  for  post-war 
classified  should  be  moulded 
and  their  potentialities  are  as 
great  or  as  insignificant  as  the 
leaders  of  the  profession  elect 
to  make  them.  Now  is  the  time 
to  inaugurate  a  reconstruction 
program — not  only  as  a  local 
protect  but  as  a  well-planned 
national  program. 


LET'S  DANCE 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  one-panel  cartoons. 
Arthur  Murray  has  begun  a  new 
series  of  copy  ior  his  New  York 
dance  studios.  A  sample  is  pic¬ 
tured  here,  the  underlines  read¬ 
ing:  'Tve  got  to  change  my  clothes 
quickly — have  on  appointment 
at  Arthur  Murray's!"  The  new 
style  oi  2-column  copy  may  be 
adopted  ior  branch  studios  in 
other  cities,  Murray  estimating  an 
annual  advertising  outlay  oi 
$2,000,000,  with  90%  in  news¬ 
papers. 

U.  S.  Buying  Habits 
Seen  Changing 

“Much  has  been  written  about 
industrial  and  production  rev¬ 
olution,  post-war  products,  and 
huge  buying  power.  But  post¬ 
war  prosperity  depends  upon 
.selling  products  to  people  who 
will  want  to  buy  them,”  said 
Everett  R.  Smith,  director  of 
market  research  for  Macfadden 
Publications,  in  a  talk  before 
the  Credit  Bureau  of  New  York 
this  week. 

Mr.  Smith,  basing  his  talk  on 
interviews  with  wage  earner 
families,  said  there  has  been  a 
revolution  in  people's  thinking 
and  attitudes  toward  their  jobs 
and  their  buying  habits.  In  ord®r 
to  provide  the  necessary  Jobs 
for  at  least  55  million  people  ( 6 
million  above  any  pre-war  year) 
calls  for  sales  of  $135  hillions. 
50%  greater  than  in  1940,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Smith.  He  fur¬ 
ther  pointed  out  that  since  wage 
earner  families  are  46%  of  all 
U.S.  families,  they  will  have  to 
account  for  the  major  portion 
of  these  sales. 

Mr.  Smith  urged  that  business 
men  seriously  consider  the  need 
to  revise  their  attitudes  toward 
wage  earners,  not  only  as  em¬ 
ployes,  but  more  importantly,  as 
markets,  and  as  voters. 

■ 

Figures  on  Progress 

In  “A  Half  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress — 1894-1944,”  just  released, 
the  Investors  Syndicate  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  has  recorded  a  variety 
of  facts  and  figures  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  statistical  picture 
of  the  economic  development  of 
the  United  States.  As  indicated 
by  such  facts  as  the  doubling  of 
population  and  employment  and 
the  seven-fold  increase  of  na¬ 
tional  income  between  1894  and 
1944  the  picture  is,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  one  of  progress. 


Sponsored  Copy 
For  Red  Cross 
Drive  Prepared 

Washington,  Feb.  19— The 
American  Red  Cross  will  rel; 
heavily  upon  ^onsored  newr 
paper  advertisements  to  spresd 
the  story  of  the  need  behind  in 
$180,000,000  War  Fund  drive 
which  gets  under  way  March  l 

An  advertising  plan  book  ha 
been  prepared  by  specialiia 
whose  services  have  been  majj; 
available  by  agencies  and  copia 
will  be  sent  to  3,757  local  chap 
ters.  About  10,000  books  an 
now  in  the  field,  being  distribut¬ 
ed  fom  five  area  offices.  Suppk 
mental  material  is  being  for 
warded  to  national  advertisers. 

An  Appeal  Booklet  or  cam¬ 
paign  guide  was  prepared  ii 
cooperation  with  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  and  the  OflSa 
of  War  Information,  with  the 
first-named  organization  assist¬ 
ing  by  distributing  13,000  copie 
to  such  organizations  as  tht 
American  Association  of  Adver 
tising  Agencies,  the  Associatioi 
of  National  Advertisers,  Wir 
Advertising  Council  committe 
chairmen.  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  and 
others. 

Because  of  advance  schedul 
ing  it  already  is  possible  to 
gauge  results  on  the  basis  of 
placements  in  national  maga¬ 
zines.  the  total  of  which  exce^ 
$300,000  worth  of  copy.  And 
that.  Red  Cross  headquarten 
points  out,  embraces  only  in¬ 
stances  of  cooperation  brought  to 
its  attention. 

Calls  for  mats  to  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  sponsored  copy  in¬ 
dicate  a  total  order  in  excess  of 
20.000.  The  newsroom  also  is 
issuing  a  clip  sheet  with  ma¬ 
terial  available  in  mat  form  or 
electroplates.  The  photograjAic 
laboratory  already  has  sent 
more  than  1,000  releases  to  th« 
press. 

In  addition  to  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals,  outdoor  adver 
tising  and  radio  cooperation  has 
been  assured. 

■ 

Political  Ad  Law 

The  Arkansas  State  Senate 
has  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
a  bill  design^  to  “keep  politicai 
advertising  clean”  by  requiring 
signatures  on  all  such  advertis¬ 
ing,  pamphlets  and  circulars. 


WHfK  ro  %WAH  SHIPPING 

h  'si'jnea  over  the  ocean 


HOIMEN'S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  b*  offered  te  eur 
.American  cuatomera 
• 

HOLMEN’S  PAPEI  MIUS 

Korrkoping,  SwedM 
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BOEING'S  NEW  STRATOCRUISER  — The  people  of 
Seattle  have  had  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  prototype  of 
this  “flying  hotelT  sail  over  the  city  on  its  test  flights! 
It  is  the  first  super  transport  to  be  made,  and  is,the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  postwar  planes  and  products  to 
be  built  in  Seattle  by  Boeing.  Stratocrniser  statistics: 
Capacity,  100  passengers:  cruising  speed,  340  mph; 
operating  range,  3500  miles;  ceiling,  30fi00  feet; 
power,  four  3500  horsepower  engines;  operating  cost, 
1  cent  per  passenger  mile.  An  albcargo  version  of  the 
Stratocniiser  will  carry  20\^  tons  of  freight  at  an  oper¬ 
ating  cost  of  5  cents  per  ton  mile. 

spirit  of  enterprise  and  high  adventure 

prevails  in  Seattle  .  .  .  just  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Alaskan  gold  rush.  Great  things 
are  ahead!  The  direction  is  toward  expanding 
industry  and  trade  ...  by  land,  sea  and  air. 
Seattle  has  taken  its  place  as  capital  of  the 
thriving  North  Pacific.  Development  of  the 


Boeing  Stratocniiser  is  just  one  example  of 
many  new  products  that  are  strengthening 
Seattle  industrially.  Other  illustrations:  Im> 
provements  in  wood  laminations,  plywoods, 
pulp  and  cellulose  materials  that  will  mean 
more  and  more  employment  in  the  great  lum¬ 
ber  industry.  Big  developments  in  Alaska  are 
ahead.  These  are  the  reasons  why  all  surveys 
to  find  “the  cities  most  likely  to  retain  their 
wartime  growth*^  rank  Seattle  near  the  top! 

BE  SURE  that  your  plans  for  the  future 
recognize  Seattle  as  a  city  of  unusual  promise. 
The  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  the  preferred  news¬ 
paper  in  >7  out  of  10  Seattle  homes. 


Reprascnted  by  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

N«w  York  .  Datroit  .  Chicago  .  Son  Francisco  •  Lot  Angolas 


Observation  Lounge  and  Diner  in  the  new  Boeing  Stratocndser 


CITY  OF  ENTERPRISE 


Bernard  Advises 
Admen  to  Speak 

Retail  Language 

• 

Following  is  a  port  of  a  talk 
giTon  at  tho  January  mooting  of 
tho  Corolinas'  Advortising  Exocu- 
tiros  Association  at  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

• 

By  Don  Bomord 

Adrortising  Diroctor. 

Tho  Washington  Post 

One  thing  that  retailers  say 
frequently  is  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  men  don’t  talk  their 
language.  That  is  largely  true. 

The  language  of  the  newspaper 
and  that  of  the  retailer  are  for¬ 
eign  to  each  other.  But  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  men  will  want  to 
learn  the  language  and  I  predict 
that  when  the  Retail  Bureau  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  is 
functioning,  one  of  its  first  jobs 
will  be  to  teach  every  newspaper 
man  who  wants  to  know  it.  the 
language  of  the  retailer. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than 
learning  the  language.  You  can't 
stop  with  that,  for  you  not  only 
learn  the  language  .  .  .  you  learn 
retailing.  And  when  advertising 
executives  on  smaller  papers 
reallv  know  retailing  (and  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  most  executives 
on  the  bigger  papers  to  spend 
a  little  time  on  this  subject  too) 
then  every  ill  that  confronts  us 
in  terms  of  competition  is  going 
to  be  licked. 

For  when  you  know  retailing, 
you  know  how  to  sell  goods  at 
retail,  you  know  how  to  buy 
goods  to  sell  at  retail,  and  you 
know  how  to  use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  because  you  will  find 
that  no  other  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  yet  devised  can  hold  a  candle 
to  newspaper  advertising,  when 
it  comes  to  selling  goods.  That 
is  a  statement  of  fact  and  the 
witnesses  are  legion  that  will 
bear  that  statement  out. 

What  'Bargains*  Ars 

Let  me  amplify  that  statement 
a  little  by  illustration.  Newspa¬ 
per  men  see  bargains  advertised 
in  other  papers  .  .  .  either  in 
their  own  town  or  in  exchanges 
.  .  .  and  they  think  that  they 
would  make  a  real  showing  in 
linage  and  customers  if  they 
could  carrv  more  bargains.  Or 
perhaps  thev  feel  that  a  new 
slant  on  Dollar  Da.v  would  mean 
another  page  every  Thursday. . .  . 

But  when  you  learn  retailing 
— and  bel’eve  me  when  you 
learn  it,  three-fourths  of  your 
troubles  with  your  retail  ac¬ 
counts  are  solved — when  you 
really  learn  retailing,  you  under¬ 
stand  what  most  “bargains"  real¬ 
ly  are.  You  also  find  out  why 
stores  tell  you  that  on  “that  half 
page  ad  we  ran  last  Wednesday, 
we  sold  only  three  dresses,"  or 
“that  shoe  clearance  was  a  flop; 
and  your  paper  didn’t  pull  for 
me  on  my  last  two  ads;  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  give  the  other  fellow  the 
next  ad,”  or.  “why  should  I  ad¬ 
vertise?  Every  time  I  try  an  ad, 
nothing  happens.” 

Most  bargains  are  marked 


down  merchandise  because  the 
store’s  own  customers  didn’t 
want  the  goods  at  the  prices  the 
store  originally  asked.  Most  bar¬ 
gains  have  lain  around  for  six 
weeks  to  three  months,  in  con¬ 
stant  view  of  the  store’s  own 
customers,  and  were  continuous¬ 
ly  rejected.  Either  the  colors 
were  wrong,  the  styles  wrong, 
or  the  goods  were  priced  cheaper 
in  another  store  and  the  custom¬ 
ers  knew  they  were  being  ricked. 

Now  when  that  merchandise 
appears  in  your  paper  it  already 
has  three  strikes  on  it.  Lots  of 
it  sells,  but  since  most  of  it  is 
actually  undesirable  merchan¬ 
dise.  or  it  wouldn’t  have  had  to 
be  marked  down,  can  you  imag¬ 
ine  what  it  is  doing  to  your  pa¬ 
per,  your  readers,  and  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  general? 

Reduce  Mark-downs 

You  riehtly  exclaim  that 
“there  will  always  be  mark- 
downs”  And  there  will.  But  the 
reason  most  merchants  .stay 
small  and  can’t  be  big  in  either 
advertising  or  profits  is  because 
the  store  hasn’t  caught  on  either. 
That’s  where  your  knowledge 
of  buying  comes  in  .  .  be¬ 

cause  goods  that  are  bought  to 
-sell,  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
ot  what  ’customers  want  and 
what  styles  and  colors  are  de- 
.si’-ed,  are  very  seldom  marked 
down. 

If  you,  as  a  newspaper  man, 
could  go  into  the  smart  dress 
shop  in  your  town  and  say  to 
the  proprietor,  “Look  Jim,  I’ve 
found  a  way  to  reduce  your  rent 
one-third.”  Jim  would  think  you 
were  a  wizard.  And  yet  if  you 
could  reduce  his  rent  one-third, 
vou  would  not  affect  his  net 
profit  by  more  than  one-half  of 
one  percent! 

But  if  you  went  in  to  him  and 
said.  “Jim.  I’ve  found  a  way  to 
reduce  your  mark-downs  one- 
third”  (and  this  is  do-able)  you 
would  affect  his  net  nrofit  from 
four  to  eight  percent! 

You  would  be  running  adver¬ 
tising  on  merchandise — not  when 
it  was  old  and  shop-worn — but 
when  it  was  new  and  fresh  .  .  . 
when  it  was  wanted.  And  .tim 
would  be  buying  and  selling 
more  and  more  through  good 
advertising. 

Sure  vou  would  get  less  bar¬ 
gain  advertising  .  .  .  but  you 
would  carry  from  TEN  to  FIF¬ 
TEEN  times  as  much  advertising 
and  Jim  would  be  the  biggest 
booster  for  advertising  in  your 
town. 

■ 

U.  S.  Printers  on  Job 

Washington,  Feb.  19 — Public 
Printer  A.  E.  Giegengack.  head 
of  the  la’^gest  printing  plant  in 
the  world,  has  found  a  health 
aid  more  potent  than  old  rem¬ 
edies  or  newly  discovered  drugs. 
Commenting  on  an  “epidemic  of 
health”  which  has  greatly  re¬ 
duced  sick  leave,  he  said;  “Some 
of  ♦his  wonder  cure  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  new  regulation 
which  allows  only  those  persons 
to  work  on  Saturday  (and  earn 
overtime)  who  were  not  ill  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Thus,  overtime 
pay  has  turned  out  to  be  a  better 
preventative  than  mustard  plas¬ 
ters.  sulfanilamide,  or  penicil¬ 
lin.” 


75%  of  Dailies 
Gain  in  National 
Advertising 

Newsprint  shortages  did  not 
prevent  three-fourths  of  211 
newspapers  with  circulations 
between  15,000  and  2,036,634 
from  increasing  their  national 
advertising  in  1944,  according 
to  a  survey  just  completed  by 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and 
Times.  To  determine  their  ac¬ 
complishment  in  terms  of  other 
newspapers  and  to  provide  a 
guide  for  the  job  to  be  done  in 
1945,  the  Florida  newspaper 
polled  313  daily  newspapers  and 
received  211  replies  or  67.4%. 

The  newspapers  were  asked, 
in  order  that  the  variables  of 
size,  markets  and  geographical 
locations  might  be  eliminated, 
to  give  answers  in  percentages. 

ISS  Gain 

Of  the  211  which  answered. 
155  gained,  52  lost  and  four  did 
not  indicate  gain  or  loss.  Also, 
while  80  papers  do  ration  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  130  have  not 
found  it  necessary. 

Not  only  did  more  newspapers 
gain  in  this  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  also  the  average 
gain  was  notably  larger  than 
the  average  loss.  Forty-one  pa¬ 
pers  had  an  average  loss  of 
10.03%,  11  did  not  note  their 
percentage  of  loss  and  of  those 
who  lost,  41  are  on  a  rationing 
program. 

On  the  other  hand,  136  news¬ 


papers  had  an  average  gain  of 
14.06%,  19  others  gained  but  did 
not  show  the  percentages  and 
38  in  this  group  have  rationing. 

As  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  from  study  of  the 
figures  tabulated  for  52  major 
cities  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
and  Uiis  year  showing  a  totid 
advertising  loss,  the  greatest 
number  of  losses  were  to  be 
found  among  large  circulation 
newspapers  whereas  the  aver 
age-siz^  ones  made  the  largest 
number  of  gains. 

The  following  tabulation  pro¬ 
vides  the  comparison:  15,000  to 
20,000  circulation,  gains— 7 
losses — 0;  20,(X)0  to  30,000,  gaim 
—■30,  losses — 3;  30,000  to  50,000, 
gains — 40,  losses — 1;  50,000  to 
75,000,  gains — 27,  losses-^;  75,- 
000  to  100,000,  gains — 8.  losses— 
3;  100,000  to  2,036,634,  gain— 2i 
losses— 31. 

In  contrast  to  this  average 
picture  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
and  Times,  figures  for  which 
were  not  included  in  the  survey, 
increased  their  national  adver 
tising  by  48.1%  in  1944  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1943  and  have  not 
found  rationing  necessary,  large¬ 
ly  because  of  “considerable  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  mechanical  and 
otherwise.” 

The  newspapers  also  cite  op¬ 
tional  insertion  dates,  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  advertising  agencies, 
as  an  important  contributing 
factor  to  their  success  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  ads  and  suggest  con¬ 
tinuing  them  after  the  eme^ 
gency  to  permit  better  position¬ 
ing. 


A  Labaralory 


bUR«^ 

II  Chroma 

MATS 


That’S  what  they  say  about  Burgess  Chrome  Mats, 
too!  Clean  cut,  snappy  reproductions  of  type  and  half¬ 
tones...  from  mats  that  are  laboratory  made  and  tested. 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  easily  manipulated  .  .  .  they 
stand  up  and  deliver  . . .  and  the  last  cast  will  be  as  sharp 
as  the  first. 

Stereotypers  expect  .  .  .  and  get  these  superior  results 
from  Burgess  Chrome  Mats.  If  you’re  not  using  them 
you  should  give  your  reproductions  a  “break”  . . .  you’ll 
then  appreciate  the  difference  a  really  good  mat  makes. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manutaituirti  and  Dniribuloii  ol  Burgrii  Chrome  and  Tone  Tti  Mod 

FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 

PocifK  Coovt  Rep»f sfntotiv*' 

RALPH  LEBCR  CO  426  PoUon  B\d<i  SEATTLE  WASH 
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These  ingenious  New  Eng 
landers  are  always  produc¬ 
ing — peace  or  war. 


This  is  a  Home-Front 
Quartermaster 

Vital  Statistics:  New  Eng¬ 
land  housewife,  smart, 
thrifty,  product -loyal,  family 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list  .  .  .  are  you 
using  enough  newspapers? 
These  newspapers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAIN! 

■••ger  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NiW  HAMPSHIRI 
Coacofd  M«aHiar.Ratfiat  (t) 

KaaM  SaaHnai  (I) 

Maactaitar  Ualoa  Laadar  (MM) 
VMMONT 
■arra  TImat  (E) 
laaalagtoa  laaaar  (I) 


This  Is  a  Quarterback 

His  coach  always  told  him 
not  to  weaken  at  the  50  yard 
line.  He’d  say  “Keep  driv¬ 
ing’’— do  a  complete  job. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy 
NEW  ENGLAND  slow 
down  when  they  gain  part  of 
this  rich  ground — forget  that 
there’s  more  ground  worth 
winning  if  they  cover  the 
complete  market. 


MAUACMUSim 
AHiel  Dally  Nawi  (E) 

■avariy  Tlniaa  (E) 

■attea  ftloba  (MEE) 
laaioa  Weba  (S) 

Battaa  Pad  (M) 

Badaa  Bad  (S) 

Batlaa  Raca^  E  Amarlcaa  (ME) 
Badaa  Soaday  Advartitaf  f%) 

IracHaa  Eatarprlta-Ttmaf  (R) 

Capa  Cad  Staadard-TImat, 

Hyanate  (E) 

FaH  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (R) 

FHt^btirt  Saadaai  (B) 

HavaaMU  OaiaHa  (E) 

Lawfaaaa  Eagla-Tribaaa  (MB) 

Naw  Badfard  Saaday  Staadard-Tlataa 

($) 

Naw  Badlard  Staadard  Tlaiat  (R) 
NartR  Adami  Traatcript  (Q 
PIHdlald  Barinlilra  Eagla  (B) 

Salaat  Nawt  (R) 

Taiintaa  Oaiatta  (E) 

Waltliaai  Nawt  Tribma  (E) 

Warcadaf  Talagram  aad  Bvaalag 
GataHa  (MEB) 

Warcadar  Saaday  Talagram  (S) 
RHOOB  ISLAND 
Fawtackat  TImat  (B) 

Frevidaaca  BullatIa  (E) 

Pravidaaca  Jeuraal  (M) 

Pravidaaca  Jaurnal  (S) 

Wad  Warwick  Pawfuiat  Vallay  Dally 
TImat  (B) 

Waantackat  Call  (B) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgapart  Pad  (S) 

Bridgapart  Pad-Tal^ram  (MEB) 
Daaba^  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Caaraat  (M) 

Hartford  Caarant  (S) 

Hartford  TImat  (E) 

Marldaa  Jearaal  (B) 

Marldaa  Racard  (M) 

Naw  BrHala  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havaa  Ragitfor  (BU) 

Naw  Laadaa  Day  (R) 

Narwalk  Haar  (E) 

Namrlch  Ballatia  aad  Racard  (MEB) 
WatarkNiry  RapaMaaa  E  Aaiaitaaa 
(MEB) 

Watarbary  Rapabllaaa  E  Amarlaaa 

(RES) 


purchasing  agent,  and  an 
intense  newspaper  reader. 

If  you  want  to  talk  to  her 
about  your  product  or  post¬ 
war  plans — get  into  her  local 
newspaper.  She’ll  see  it. 


/  R  ' 


SYNDICATES 


Editors  Seen  Cordial 
To  Good  New  Features 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


i  Third  in  a  series  of  comments  by 
sjiKiicute  leaders  on  the  outlook  for  the 
industry.) 

THE  NEW  wiUingness  of  edi¬ 
tors  to  experiment  with  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  untried  and  the 
importance  of  thorough  inter¬ 
pretative  coverage  of  news  here 
and  abroad  are  important  trends 
stressed  by  the  syndicate  iead- 
ers  quoted  this  week:  George  A. 
Carlin,  general  manager  of 
United  r  eatuhe  Syndicate; 
Henry  P.  Martin,  Jr.,  manager. 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate; 
Aibert  Leman,  managing  editor, 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
and  Harry  Staton,  editor  and 
manager.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

“One  very  definite  result  of 
this  war,’’  declared  Mr.  Martin, 
“is  the  increasing  realization  by 
editors  of  the  importance  of 
thorough  unbiased,  interpreta¬ 
tive  coverage  of  foreign  news 
during  the  post-war  period.  .  .  . 
Places  and  people  which  were 
once  only  names  in  a  geog¬ 
raphy  have  become  directly 
identified  with  our  American 
lives.  .  .  .  Exclusive  news  re¬ 
porting  in  the  foreign  field  is 
taking  on  the  same  importance 
that  eifclusive  features  or  ex¬ 
clusive  local  news  beats  have 
always  held  in  newspaper  col¬ 
umns.”  Mr.  Martin  cited  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  distributed  by  RTS. 

More  Feature  Use 

“The  post-war  period  will 
show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  good  feature  material  of 
all  types  in  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “The  majority  of  editors 
today  have  been  handicapped  in 
feature  coverage  because  of 
newsprint  restrictions.  More 
space  will  be  given  to  women’s 
service  features,  such  as  care 
of  the  figure,  care  of  the  baby, 
parent  education,  etc.  More 
space  will  be  given  to  good 
panels  and  to  good  entertain¬ 
ment  features.” 

Though  also  observing  growth 
in  panel  use,  Mr.  Staton  said 
the  "bi?eest  storv”  was  the  will- 
ingnes"!  lately  of  editors  to  try 
new  features  and  to  drop  old 
weak  ones. 

“All  editors  are  anxious  for 
new  things.  Anvth'ng  that  is 
new  and  good  interests  them.  I 
think  that’s  woe  for  some  of 
those  that  have  gotten  old.  but 
haven’t  retained  the  proper 
goodness.” 

Noting  that  editors  have 
learned  to  scatter  panels  effec¬ 
tively  throughout  the  paper, 
Mr.  Staton  commented;  “The 
panel  seems  to  be  the  thing  they 
seek.  Five  years  ago  the  panel 
had  almost  disappeared." 

For  columns  wi*h  originality 
and  flavor  he  saw  a  glowing  fu¬ 
ture.  “Any  good  writer  with  a 
good  idea,  imnrovement  of  an 
old  idea,  is  going  to  be  greeted 
with  noen  arms  The  new  thing 
— that’s  the  angle.” 


The  important  development 
in  the  syndicate  comic  field,  he 
stressed,  is  the  opening  of  for¬ 
eign  markets,  particulariy,  as 
far  as'  the  HT  Syndicate  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Britain  and  Australia. 

The  year  1945  seems  due, 
Mr.  Carlin  believes,  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  success  of  all  syndicates 
in  1944.  “There  are  indications 
of  a  heavily  increased  volume  of 
business  all  along  the  line  for 
leading  features,”  he  said.  He 
pointed  to  four  UFS  features, 
one  of  them  a  panel,  but  none 
a  strip,  as  samples  of  leading 
features  that  had  success  stories 
in  1944;  Ernie  Pyle,  Sgt.  Maul¬ 
din’s  panel,  and  the  Marquis 
Childs  and  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
columns. 

Future  size  of  comics,  he  said, 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  serv¬ 
ice.  “At  the  present  time  more 
than  60%  of  all  of  our  clients 
are  using  daily  strips  in  four- 
column  format.  Forty  per  cent 
are  using  them  in  five  columns. 
We  discontinued  service  of  the 
old  standard  size  of  six  columns 
in  April  1942.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  newspapers 
will  prefer  to  continue  in  four 
and  five-column  sizes.  In  the 
matter  of  daily  panels,  the  old 
three-column  size  has  given  way 
almost  entirely  to  two-column 
panels. 

One-third  page  sizes,  tying  up 
with  advertising,  started  October 
1943,  Mr.  Carlin  recalled,  and 
he  assumes  “both  one-third  and 
one-half  page  ads  will  continue 
on  advertising  schedules  and 
will  thereby  continue  to  govern 
the  sizes  of  color  features. 

“This  type  of  servicing  is 
purely  mechanical  and  does  not 
affect  the  basic  appeal  of  fea¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  With  all  great  and 
lasting  features  the  basic  thing 
is  the  creation  of  characters.” 


Religious  Service  Expands 

TO  MEET  the  present  increase 

of  newspaper  interest  in  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Ellis  Service  of 
S  w  a  rthmore. 

Pa.,  is  eniarg- 
ing  its  person¬ 
nel. 

Dr.  Earl  L. 

Douglass,  who 
has  long  written 
a  daily  short  re¬ 
ligious  feature, 

“Strength  For 
The  Day,”  will 
become  co-au¬ 
thor  with  Dr. 

William  T.  Ellis  , 

of  the  famous  Douglass 
Ellis  Sunday 
School  Lesson.  Dr.  Douglass 
writes  the  annual  volume. 
“Snowden  -  Douglass  Sunday 
School  Lessons.” 

In  addition  to  his  writing.  Dr. 
Douglass  will  have  an  active 
part  in  the  promotion  of  Ellis 
Service  features,  which  include 
the  Sunday  School  Lesson.  “Re¬ 
ligion  Day  By  Day,”  “Seven 
Sentence  Sermons.” 


explosion  in  New  York  was  pre¬ 
dicted  in  a  November  cartoon 
by  John  Pierotti,  UFS  sports  I 
cartoonist,  with  a  sketch  of  a 
player  dribbling  a  bomb  labeled 
gambling.  .  .  .  Lang  Armstrong's 
syndicated  cartoon,  “Stuff  and 
Things”  (Bell),  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  two-colurnn  size. 

On  command  performance  for 
the  armed  services,  an  all  star 
cast  of  movie  and  radio  stars  re 
corded  Feb.  15  for  overseu 
broadcast  a  takeoff  on  the  CT- 
NYN  “Dick  Tracy.”  The  tran¬ 
scription,  which  will  be  put  on 
the  air  by  150  armed  forces 
radio  stations  in  47  foreign 
countries,  was  played  by  Bing 
Crosby  as  Tracy;  Bob  Hope  as 
Flattop;  Sinatra  as  Shaky;  Di¬ 
nah  Shore,  Tess  Truheart;  Frank 
Morgan,  Vitamin  Flintheart; 
Judy  Garland,  Snowflake;  Jim¬ 
my  Durante,  the  Mole;  Andrew 
Sisters,  Summers  Sisters;  Cass 
Daley,  Gravel  Gertie,  and  Jerry 
Colonna  Chief  of  Police. 


Interpretation  Important 


Interpretation  and  diversion 
will  be  important  syndicate 
post-war  functions,  Mr.  Leman 
feels.  “In  the  post-war  topsy¬ 
turvy  world  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  print  what,  when  and 
where;  we  must  alro  tell  the 
why  and  the  how  of  the  news. 
Explaining  the  news  will  be  a 
function  which  syndicates,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  wider  national 
contacts,  can  handle  more  swift¬ 
ly  than  can  individual  papers. 

“The  world  will  be  satiated 
with  news  of  blood  and  tears 
and  will  want  diversion  again 
in  comics,  adventure  strips,  fic¬ 
tion  and  novel  features.  Before 
the  war  veterans  on  the  staff 
have  returned,  there  will  be 
yawning  gaps  in  the  forms  in 
wh'ch  ads  have  been  laid.  The 
editor  will  turn  to  syndicated 
fiction,  both  serials  and  shorts, 
as  a  simple  way  of  filling  the 
holes  wi^h  known  reader  in¬ 
terest.  which  need  not  be 
changed  in  subsequent  editions.” 


Man  with  Stethoscope 

REPLACING  the  late  Dr.  Irving 

S.  Cutter  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  heaith  coiumn  wiii  be  his 
former  assistant.  Dr.  Theodore 
R.  VanDeiien,  a  man  of  much 
medicine  and  a  list  of  degrees, 
honors,  fellowships,  societies  and 
positions  long  enough  to  exhaust 
a  king’s  herald.  To  mention 
only  a  few — ^he  has  an  M.S.  and 
an  M.D.  from  the  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  was 
attending  physician  at  Passavant 
Memorial,  Wesley  and  Engle¬ 
wood  hospitals  in  Chicago  and 
cardiac  consultant  at  LaRabida 
Sanitorium. 

Also  he  was  one  of  15  spe¬ 
cialists  chosen  as  medical  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  diagnostic  center 
at  Hines  Hospital,  one  of  three 
centers  in  the  country  for 
puzzling  cases.  He  has  been  a 
teacher,  and  contributor  to  the 
American  Heart  Journal.  His 
columns  start  March  12. 

Replacements  for  the  late  W. 
Curtis  Nicholson’s  word  features 
for  Associated  Newspapers, 
“The  Right  Word”  and  “The 
Word  Detective”  are  the  Bell 
Features  “Take  My  Word  For 
It.”  bv  Frank  Colby,  and  “How 
It  Started,”  by  Jean  Newton — 
where  no  territory  conflicts  ex¬ 
ist. 


Notes  and  Personals 

FURTHER  expansion  of  the 

Wheeler  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  hat 
included  appointment  of  Joffre 
M.  Dechene  as  manager  of  the 
enlarged  Montreal  office  and  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Hirst  as  director  of 
the  Toronto  office.  Dechene  was 
formerly  with  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Bulletin,  then  three 
years  with  the  Office  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Information  and 
Wartime  Information  Board, 
Ottawa.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  chief  of  photo 
section.  National  Film  Board. 
Mr.  Hirst  has  for  three  years 
been  manager  and  director  of 
personnel  relations  of  Canada’s 
Aircraft  Industry  Relations 
Committee  and  will  maintain 
supervision  for  the  duration.  The 
Syndicate’s  Montreal  office  has 
been  moved  to  the  Montreal 
Standard  building. 

N'YHT  special  correspondent 
Maurice  Hindus,  back  from  18 
months  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
written  a  series  of  eight  articles 
giving  the  inside-Russia  picture. 
The  series  started  Feb.  20.  .  .  . 
Waverley  Root’s  .sequel  to  “Sec¬ 
ret  History  of  the  War,”  the 
“Secret  History  of  1943,”  has  al¬ 
ready  been  signed  for  by  Scrib¬ 
ners.  Both  books  grow  out  of 
his  column  for  Press  Alliance. 
.  .  .  “Her  Heart’s  Desire,”  in  38 
installments,  is  the  Register  and 
Tribune’s  new  serial. 


Cartoon  Chat 

ZACK  MOSLEY,  who  does  the 

CT-NYN  “Smilin’  Jack,”  is 
feeling  the  effects  of  crime: 
“I  now  know  what  it  must  feel 
like  to  be  a  hunted  criminal. 
When  I  was  drawing  the  series 
about  Joy’s  death,  it  .seemed 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  now  the  finger  of  scorn  is 
pointed  at  me.  I’m  afraid  to 
show  my  face  in  public.  When 
I  walk  down  the  street  I  receive 
cat-calls.  Mothers  hide  their 
little  children.  I  am  getting  hun- 
grv  because  the  waitresses  won’t 
serve  me.  I  can’t  smokp  becaii'e 
the  corner  cigar  clerk  won’t 
s'niiff«»1e  me  anv  c’garets.  I  think 
I’ll  just  f»o  down  *0  ‘ho  sheriff’s 
office  and  give  myself  up.” 

The  recent  baske*ball  bribery 


BELY  ON 
CERT  IF  I  EDS 


CERTIFIED  ORT  MIT  CORPORATION 


9  iiocliiliiiK  flail  lift  f  Sit  Tin  10.  N  f 
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Sun  Life  of  Canada 


yesterday . . .  today . . 


.  tomorrow 


IHE  Sun  Life  of  Canada  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  Public  Service  conducted  in 
the  interests  of  its  policyholders.  Such 
was  the  purpose  of  its  founders  in  1865, 
a  purpose  which  has  been  proudly  main¬ 
tained  through  nearly  eight  decades  of 
continuous  development.  And  such 
will  be  the  purpose  that  will  guide  the 
destiny  of  this  Company  in  the  gener¬ 
ations  yet  to  be. 

The  premiums  paid  by  its  more  than 
one  million  policyholders  go  into  a  com¬ 
mon  fund  operated  for  their  benefit.  It 
is  out  of  this  fund  that  policy  obliga¬ 
tions  are  paid  as  they  become  due.  The 
savings  resulting  from  efficient  mana¬ 
gement,  apart  from  a  very  small 
shareholders’  interest,  go  entirely  to  the 
policyholders.  Each  individual  policy¬ 
holder  has  an  interest  in  the  common 
fund  according  to  the  particular  form 
of  contract  he  holds.  The  relationship 
of  the  Company  to  its  policyholders  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  trusteeship  under 
which  the  Company  agrees  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  with  the  money 
entrusted  to  its  care.  The  assets  of  a 
life  assurance  company  represent  the 
funds  accumulated  from  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  policyholders.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  company  so  to 


manage  these  funds  as  to  ensure  the 
faithful  carrying  out  of  every  oblig¬ 
ation,  and  to  endeavour  to  furnish  life 
assurance  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible. 
The  insurance  laws  provide  ample  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
policyholders  and  to  assure  sound  ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  the  past  year,  the  new  business 
secured  by  the  Sun  Life  of  Canada 
amounted  to  ^220,323,142.  The  assur¬ 
ances  in  force  increased  by  $139,107,959 
and  now  total  $3,312,525,426.  The 
benefits  paid  during  the  year  were 
$80,582,921,  which  brings  the  total 
amount  paid  since  the  founding  of 
the  Company  to  $1,710,446,363.  The 
Company’s  activities  during  1944  give 
ample  evidence  of  its  continued  pro¬ 
gress.  The  business  and  the  assets  of 
the  Company  have  increased,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  additions  have  been  made  to 
surplus  and  other  funds  to  further 
safeguard  policyholders’  interests. 

President  and  Managing  Directott 
SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADi^ 
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Boiler,  Furnace  Repair 
A  ‘Must’  Campaign 


He'll  Learn, 
No  Doubt 


By  Frcmk  E.  F«hlman 

(No.  123  in  a  Mrioa) 

FULLY  HALF  of  all  boiler  and 
furnace  heaters  in  the  U.S.  have 
burned  this  winter  from  5%  to 
20%  more  fuel  than  was  neces¬ 
sary,  according  to  L.  A.  Knoll- 
m&n,  franchise  dealer  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Williamson  Heater 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

“Most  home  owners,”  said  Mr. 
Knollman  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  Williamson  engineers,  “seem 
satisfied  if  they  can  have  a  warm 
home  in  the  evening.  But  some 
wives,  servants  or  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  use  oil.  gas, 
coal  or  coke  all  during  the  day 
as  though  the  war  were  over 
and  fuel  were  cheap.  Never  in 
the  history  of  America  have  our 
home  heating  plants  needed  so 
many  repairs  and  so  much  over¬ 
hauling  as  now. 

“Even  though  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  manpower  in  the  heating 
repair  business,  most  of  our 
domestic  plants  could  be  put  in 
much  better  working  order  for 
next  winter  if  home  owners 
asked  some  heating  man  to  make 
a  complete  check-up  of  their 
plants  during  the  summer 
months.  We  can’t  predict  the 
price  of  fuels  next  winter  or  the 
quantities  that  will  be  available 
but  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
prices  won't  be  any  lower,  and 
there  may  be  serious  shortages 
and  rationing.” 

Four  Ccanpoigns 
Depending  on  the  market,  any 
pne  of  these  four  kinds  of  repair 
and  cleaning  campaigns  should 
be  sold  NOW:  furnace  cleaning 
and  repairs;  boiler  and  radiator 
cleaning  and  repairs;  oil  burner 
repairs  and  adjustments;  stoker 
repairs  and  adjustments. 

The  last  government  report  on 
heating  units  for  homes  showed 
a  total  of  7,424.844  hot  water  and 
steam  units.  Warm  air  furnaces 
totaled  6.918.789.  Heating  stoves 
totaled  16.928.323.  Other  types 
of  heating  plants,  or  lack  of 
them,  amounted  to  3,873,907. 

There  are  over  700,000  coal 
stokers  installed  in  American 
homes  and  about  2,481,448  oil 
burners. 

In  most  markets,  repair  men 
confine  themselves  to  one  of  the 
four  classifications;  therefore  any 
repair,  cleaning  or  service  cam¬ 
paign  you  offer  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  furnaces,  boilers  and 
radiators,  stokers  or  oil  burners. 
In  nuiny  small  cities,  however, 
you  often  find  a  repair  shop  that 
is  ready  to  “take  on  all  comers.” 

Before  writing  or  laying  out  a 
campaign  for  repairs  and  clean¬ 
ing,  consider  the  differences  that 
exist  between  furnaces  and  boil¬ 
ers  and  stokers  and  oil  burners. 

Furnaces  or  boilers  can  be 
forced  to  give  home  owners 
more  heat.  *C^ey  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  for  sever. ^1  years  with 
leaks,  dirt,  grime,  broken  parts 


and  faulty  connections.  This  is 
not  true  of  stokers  or  oil  burn¬ 
ers.  When  either  of  these  gadgets 
gets  “temperamental.”  it  just  re¬ 
fuses  to  deliver  the  coal  or  oil. 
The  entire  heating  plant  stops 
functioning.  Result:  an  emer¬ 
gency  call  is  made.  Should  there 
be  sick  people  in  the  home  the 
repair  man  will  usually  give  the 
emergency  order  immediate  at¬ 
tention,  but  we  know  many 
families  who  have  sat  in  the 
kitchens  or  gone  to  bed  because 
they  cduld  not  get  service  on 
their  stokers  or  oil  burners. 

Three  themes  should  be  used 
for  the  furnace  and  hot  water 
and  steam  heating  plants:  Save 
fuel — a  clean,  completely  over¬ 
hauled  heating  plant  will  save 
from  5%  to  20' c;  only  charges 
are  time  of  men  on  the  Job  and 
any  repair  parts  needed:  next 
winter  may  see  a  real  fuel 
shortage. 

Stoker  Ads 

From  one  of  our  friends  who 
services  and  repairs  stokers  and 
oil  burners,  we  learn  that  these 
labor-saving  devices  are  Just  as 
sensitive  as  a  good  automobile 
or  vacuum  cleaner.  These  units 
may  function  perfectly  for  weeks 
or  months  —  then,  everything 
stops.  Chances  are  the  stoppage 
is  caused  by  a  worn  part  that 
should  have  been  replaced  long 
before.  Stated  another  way.  oil 
burners  and  stokers  do  not  Just 
stop  working  on  a  given  day  or 
hour  because  of  “temperament” 
but  because  something  is  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong  with  the  unit. 

The  repair  shop  man  should 
urge  readers  of  your  paper  to 
call  him  in  for  a  complete  in¬ 
spection  and  checkup  of  the  unit. 
And  the  time  to  have  this  work 
done  is  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months. 

Every  advertisement  for  any 
of  the  units  should  carry  a  free 
offer  to  inspect  any  unit  and 
make  a  complete  report  as  to 
the  repairs  needed  and  the 
amount  of  adjustment  work  that 
should  be  done  AND,  without 
exception,  an  offer  of  a  free  esti¬ 
mate  for  a  thorough  cleaning  of 
any  plant  should  be  given.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  repair  man  must 
schedule  the  work  he  is  to  do, 
so  the  earlier  the  home  owner 
calls  in  the  repair  service  man, 
the  sooner  will  he  be  sure  of 
having  an  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  heating  plant  next  winter. 

Next  winter  is  going  to  be 
with  us  in  Just  about  eight 
months.  Every  repair  campaign 
you  sell  for  the  servicing  of 
these  units  will  benefit  three 
ways:  first,  you  will  help  con¬ 
serve  fuel;  second,  your  readers 
will  have  more  comfortable 
homes;  third,  you  will  pick  up 
several  thousand  lines  of  new 
advertising  that  is  definitely  in 
the  “public  service”  category. 

Start  selling  them  now. 


Newspaper  men  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  are  Johnnies-on-the-spot 
when  something’s  breaking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  R.  Jackson — and 
he  ought  to  know. 

John  Booker,  a  Tulsa  World 
reporter  now  employed  by  the 
Associated  Press,  happened  along 
one  dark  night  several  years 
ago  just  as  Jackson  smashed  a 
Jewelry-store  window.  Booker’s 
testimony  got  Jackson  a  15-year 
penitentiary  sentence. 

The  other  day,  Jackson  broke 
another  Jewelry-store  window, 
started  to  gather  up  an  armful 
of  valuables  when  he  noticed 
three  men  watching  him.  They 
were  Ray  Billings,  Cecil  Brown 
and  Hubert  Hutton,  all  Tulsa 
World  reporters. 

Jackson  fled,  but  when  he  was 
arrested  later  the  newspaper  trio 
identified  him. 

Aviation  Planners  View 
Airports  As  Markets 

Newspapers’  interests  in  air¬ 
ports  not  only  as  community 
promotion  projects  but  as  mar¬ 
kets  for  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  were  suggested  in  talks 
by  speakers  at  a  luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  Airports  magazine  on 
Feb.  16  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Aviation-minded  business  men 
said  they  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  3,000  to  6,000  airports  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Joseph  T.  Geuting, 
Jr.,  of  fhe  Personal  Aircraft 
Council,  Aeronautical  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  brought  the  figure 
down  to  more  exact  statistics 
with  the  report  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  has  plans 
for  2,900  air  parks — fields,  with 
adjoining  recreation  centers, 
which  the  non-military,  non- 
scheduled  aircraft  will  patron¬ 
ize. 

As  contrasted  to  the  air  parks, 
there  are  air  terminals,  such  as 
the  new  Westchester  County 
Aiiport,  near  New  York  City,  in 
which  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
has  a  major  interest  as  the  oper¬ 
ator.  Richard  Benson,  manager, 
forecast  a  $1,000,000  building 
program  to  make  the  airport 
“the  showplace  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  Restaurants,  fliers’ 
clubs,  individual  hangars  and 
an  aeronautical  college  are  in 
the  blueprints. 

Hervey  Law,  manager  of 
Washington  National  Airport, 
described  airports  definitely  as 
markets,  with  hotels,  garages, 
offices  and  shopping  centers  all 
part  of  the  setup  to  pay  the 
over-all  operating  expenses.  The 
airport  he  has  in  mind,  he  said, 
will  employ  7,000  to  9,000  per¬ 
sons  and  the  aviation  activities 
will  bring  business  to  the  air¬ 
port  market. 

■ 

Cherry  Ads  Approved 

Three  hundred  southwestern 
Michigan  fruit  growers,  meeting 
last  week  at  Grand  Rapids, 
unanimously  indorsed  the  cher¬ 
ry  advertising  bill  now  pending 
in  the  state  legislature.  The 
measure  provides  for  an  as¬ 
sessment  on  growers,  based  on 
tonnage  of  their  cherry  crops. 


Inlanders'  Ad  I 
Linage  (joins  1 
12.5%  in  '44  , 

Chicago,  Feb.  19 — Tots! 
advertising  linage  for  121 
papers  reporting  in  the 
Daily  Press  Association’s 
annual  advertising  com 
was  12.56%  over  the  194J 
for  the  .same  papers.  Local 
national  advertising  each 
10.4%,  with  classified  in 
18%. 

Following  is  the  com 
based  on  column  inches: 

1943  1944 

Local  .  21,249.968  2S.4T9,0ST  li 

National  .  3.510,022  3,811,710  II 

rlnssifled  ..  4,368,148  5,111.601  1> 

TOTAL  ...  29,346,885  33,031,415  ' 

The  above  figures  cover 
published  in  cities  ranging 
5,000  to  587,000  population 
indicate  that  Inlanders  gen 
fared  somewhat  better  in 
linage  than  did  newspapea 
the  52  major  cities,  for 
Media  Records  reported  a  lot 
2.5%  in  1944  as  compared  t 
1943. 

■ 

Price  Advertising  for 
Eyeglasses  Outlawed 

Validity  of  a  Wisconsin  1 
which  prohibits  advertisi^ 
price  of  eyeglasses  has  ben 
held  by  the  Wisconsin  S 
Court. 

The  high  state  tribunal: 
ed  down  its  decision  last 
in  an  appeal  by  the  Wi 
Board  of  Examiners  of  i 
etry  from  an  injunction 
issued  Sept.  8,  1944,  by  i 
Judge  R.  S.  Cowie  of  La  ' 
enjoining  the  board  from 
ing  the  law  against  o^cn 
the  Optical  Stores  Co., ' 

Written  by  Justice 
Fowler,  the  opinion  said: 
advertising  involved  cl 
tends  to  deceive  and 
the  public  that  complete  _ 
to  suit  their  needs  can  b* 
cured  for  $3.45.  When  sudi 
vertising  as  it  is  shown  in 
case  results,  the  statute  u 
whole  cannot  be  held  void  « 
prosecution  or  enforcements 
be  enjoined  even  though  son* 
their  advertising  may  not  i 
travene  the  statutes.” 

The  high  court  decided 
the  statute  was  a  legitimate* 
cise  of  the  state’s  police  pojj 
in  the  interests  of  public  hq 
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oti-Bios  Bills 
m  Upgrade 
1  Le^slatures 


bhough  group  libel  bills 
L  thus  far  been  conspicu- 
^  ibaent  as  live  issues,  other 
^  of  biils  designed  to  curb 
M  ind  religious  discrimina- 
Liad  bigotry  are  currently 
Mine  in  at  least  a  dozen  state 
(islatures. 

After  they  aroused  a  storm  of 
lAest  last  year  on  the  grounds 
It  they  imperiled  freedom  of 
I  press,  group  libel  bills  were 
Ifct^  by  the  legislatures  of 
1^  Island  and  New  York, 
(measures  would  have  made 
^  to  libel  laws  and  heavy 
IS  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
nons  publishing  or  causing  to 
published  ‘‘any  false  written 
printed  material  with  intent 
nilieiously  promote  hatred  of 
r  group  of  persons  because  < 
m  rare,  color  or  religion.” 

While  such  proposals  had  not 
appeared  at  this  writing  as 
’  n  issues,  publication  of  ma* 
j  rial  stirring  up  racial  or  re- 
pous  hatred  has  been  the  sub- 
i  et  0  state  legislative  interest 
1  I  some  instances.  A  bill  intro- 
I  Ked  in  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 

■  hire  would  provide  fines  of  $10 

tJOO  for  posting  or  printing 

■  I  any  literature  inciting  re¬ 
al  pous  or  racial  hatreds  or  ex- 
4  Hiog  religious  or  racial  groups 
a  I  ridicule  or  contempt  unless 
i  ( literature  was  signed  by  the 
a  onsor.  The  measure  is  similar 
a  I  municipal  ordinance  adopted 
a  It  year  by  Milwaukee. 

Another  indication  of  state 
fislative  interest  in  such  pub- 
ited  material  was  the  Penn- 
dvania  Senate's  recent  author- 
ation  of  an  investigation  of  a 
iblication  in  that  state  alleg- 
Dy  evoted  primarily  to  incit- 
f  race  and  religious  preju- 


Three  Symbols  of  Progress 
Woven  Into  One  Market  Tradition 

of  mind,  link 


National  advertisers,  of  an  appraising  turn 
TOPEKA  with  Kansas,  and  then  weave  in,  for  good  meas¬ 
ure,  the  thought  of  "TOP”  achievement  in  many  diversified 
fields. 


There  are  about  1,800,000  people  in  Kansas,  and  more  than 
52,000,000  acres  of  land  for  them  to  move  around  in  .  .  . 
transform  into  agricultural  and  industrial  wealth.  A 
magazine  tribute  says; — "That  is  a  lot  of  room  and  Kansans 
like  it  that  way.  Most  of  their  land  in  GOOD  land.  Land 
prices  are  booming,  crops  superabundant.” 

Kansas  and  the  wealthy  21-drive-in  farming  counties  that 
turn  naturally  to  Topeka  for  buying — and  news — are 
conscious  of  their  war-time  job  in  raising  more  and  more 
and  MORE  food.  Fine  grains,  lush  alfalfa  means  TOP 
grazing  grounds  fur  cattle. 

Kansas  farm  marketing  income  is  up  by  54%.  The  prices 
for  farm  products  were  never  higher.  State  crops  for  one 
year  reached  $732,000,000.  The  income  of  farmers  is 
proportionately  up.  The  "Bread-basket-of-the-world”  is 
living  up  to  its  reputation. 

Topeka  is  surrounded  by  21  prosperous  counties  and  in  this  area.  The  Daily 
Capital  and  The  State  Journal  show  a  combined  coverage  of  over  127%. 
There’s  saturation  for  you!  Retail  sales,  by  the  way,  in  these  counties  total 
well  above  $191,664,000  for  an  average  year  ...  an  amount  that  exceeds  the 
retail  sales  of  55  out  of  the  100  largest  cities  in  the  country. 


In  most  instances,  however, 
lose  seeking  to  promote  racial 
ml  religious  amity  with  the  aid 
[  legislation  appear  to  be  di- 
icting  their  efforts  this  year  at 
nployment  and  places  of  public 
xommodation. 


Qcobs  with  Linotype  • 

Linotype  Company's  Midwest 
loncy  announces  that  M.  Doyle 
leobs  is  now  covering  Wiscon- 
io,  Minnesota  and  the  upper 
lichlgan  peninsula  as  Linotype 
reduction  engineer.  Mr.  Ja- 
pbs  served  his  printing  appren- 
wship  on  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
and  later  became  well 
^wn  on  the  West  Coast  and 
n  the  Midwest  as  a  Linotype 
swift,”  He  will  make  his  head- 
luarters  in  Milwaukee. 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


'  !•  Levins  Dies 

CwiLAND,  Feb.  20— James  J, 
*vlns,  74, 


wvlns,  74,  treasurer  of  the 
^eyeJund  News  and  assistant 
warerer  of  the  Forest  City 
polishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
^ws  and  the  Plain  Dealer,  died 
Spay  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital. 

.Yf'and.  He  was  an  executive 
’I  the  News  for  33  years. 
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Pearson  Brings 
Libel  Charge 
Against  Pegler 

Charging  Weitbrook  Pegler 
with  “false  and  maliciously 
made”  stat«nents  in  his  column 
of  Jan.  30  dealing  with  radio 
responsibility.  Drew  Pearson  and 
Bell  Syndicate  have  filed  suit 
for  libel  against  Pegler  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  New  York  City. 
Each  plaintiff  asks  $25,000  dam¬ 
ages  and  costs. 

The  suit  rose  out  of  Pegler’s 
commentary  in  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American  and  other 
newspapers,  on  what  he  labeled 
the  dangerous  attitude  of  the 
Blue  Network,  in  which  he  cited 
a  Pearson  broadcast  as  “chapter 
and  verse  on  a  .specific  incident.” 
Pearson’s  broadcast  remark  to 
which  Pegler  objected  dealt 
with  Frank  Sinatra's  alleged  in¬ 
tent  to  punch  Peeler  on  election 
night.  Pegler  said  his  objections 
to  the  Pearson  broadcast  had 
not  received  fair  treatment. 

Cause  of  Action  Stated 

The  libel  complaint  stated  as 
the  cause  of  the  action  Pegler’s 
“referring  to  the  plaintiff.  Drew 
Pearson,  as  a  miscalled  news 
broadcaster  specializing  in  false¬ 
hood  and  smearing  people  with 
political  and  personal  motiva¬ 
tion,  broadcasting  motivated  lies 
for  smearing  purposes,  charging 
that  the  plaintiff.  Drew  Pearson, 
was  malicious  and  unreliable  as 
a  news  reporter.  .  . 

Syndicato  Not  Involved 

The  suit  is  solely  against  Peg¬ 
ler  and  not  against  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  which  handles 
his  column,  nor  any  newspaper 
carrying  it.  When  queri^  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  president  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  had  “no  comment”  to 
make  and  Ward  Green,  executive 
editor,  would  not  state  whether 
any  clause  in  Pegler’s  contract 
would  make  King  liable  for  libel 
judgments.  Pegler  and  King 
Features  are  defendants  in  a 
libel  suit  already  on  file  brought 
by  Harry  Bridges,  West  CcMut 
labor  leader. 

Commenting  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  two  column¬ 
ists  who  last  fall  were  both 
United  Feature  columnists,  John 
Wheeler,  president  of  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  co-signee  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  with  Pearson,  said  he  had 
earlier  advised  Pearson  not  to 
take  up  the  controversy  in  his 
column,  as  “we  do  not  believe 
newspaper  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  personal  feuds  of 
columnists.” 

"The  Bell  Syndicate,”  he 
added,  “is  reluctant  to  start  a 
controversy  of  this  kind,  but,  as 
head  of  it,  I  feel  Pegler  has  too 
long  set  himself  up  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  all  good  newspaper 
practices  and  has  apparently  to 
his  own  satisfaction  established 
himself  on  a  pedestal  as  in¬ 
fallible.” 

m 

Paul  Hanson  Resigns 

Paul  Hanson  has  resigned 
from  the  sales  force  of  Paul 
Block  and  Associates  New  York 
office.  His  future  plans  have 
not  been  announced. 


•CHINA  SHOP'  SCENE 

Admiral  Nimits  hoa  requested 
Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 
cartoonist,  to  send  Admiral  "Bull" 
Halsey  the  original  of  the  above 
drawing,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  recently.  The  cartoon  is 
captioned  “South  China  Shop." 


Gilman,  NicolL  Ruthmon 
Fonn  New  Partnership 

A  new  partnership  has  been 
formed  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  & 
Ruthman,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  following  the  death  of 
Louis  Gilman,  founder  and  sen¬ 
ior  partner.  A.  G.  Ruthman,  a 
partner  for  25  years,  in  charge 
of  the  western  territory,  heads 
the  new  organization  and  is  now 
located  in  New  York. 

The  partnership  includes  A. 
W.  Stuck,  who  had  been  taken 
into  the  old  partnership  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  1944.  and  C.  E.  Tully  of 
tha  New  York  office,  M.  G.  An¬ 
derson  and  A.  A.  Murphy  of  the 
Chicago  office  and  L.  J.  Rubin 
of  the  San  Francisco  office. 

Mr.  Stuck  continues  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  eastern  territory, 
supervising  the  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Philadelphia  offices.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  taken  over  as  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  and  director  of 
the  midwestern  territory.  Mr. 
Rubin  will  carry  on  as  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  territory.  Mr. 
Tully  is  in  charge  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  market  data.  Mr. 
Murphy  will  specialize  on  the 
automotive  field. 

An  unusual  feature  is  the  ar¬ 
rangement  on  profit  sharing  as 
between  the  partners,  in  that  it 
is  confined  to  active  and  produc¬ 
ing  members.  Other  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  participate  in  a  bonus 
arrangement,  along  previously 
established  lines.  The  interest 
of  any  retiring  partner  is  to  be 
purchased  by  and  distributed 
pro  rata  among  those  remaining. 
New  members  may  be  admitted 
by  common  consent  as  the  need 
arises  and  men  of  the  staff  qual¬ 
ify  for  such  recognition. 
m 

Gilstrap  Named 

Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  announce  the  appointment 
of  Phil  Gilstrap  as  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  26. 


Police  Circulars 
Revive  Interest 
In  Tresca  Death 

Two  years  after  the  dimout 
slaying  of  Carlo  Tresca,  editor 
of  an  anti-fascist  weekly  in  New 
York  City,  police  are  circulating 
the  nation  with  a  reward  of 
$5,000  for  information  leading 
to  the  apprehension  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  killer  or  killers. 

New  York  City  police,  on  the 
fire  since  Jan.  11,  1943  because 
of  failure  to  solve  the  crime, 
distributed  14,000  of  the  cir¬ 
culars  this  week  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  promised  that  the 
identity  of  the  informer  would 
never  be  disclosed. 

The  second  anniversary  of 
Tresca’s  death  was  observed 
with  meetings  in  a  score  of 
cities  where  his  writings  were 
known.  In  New  York  City,  the 
center  of  activity,  speakers 
asked  in  English  and  Italian 
why  the  mystery  had  not  been 
-solved  and  they  referred  to  the 
incident  generally  as  a  political 
murder.  For  years,  Tresca  had 
been  a  militant  anti-fascist.  His 
paper  was  II  Martello  (The 
Hammer). 

As  a  dramatic  part  of  the 
ceremonies,  Frank  Cancellieri, 
long  a  Tresca  associate,  placed 
red  carnations  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
15th  Street,  the  dimly-lighted 
spot  where  Tresca  fell  after 
three  shots  had  been  fired  into 
his  back  and  head.  At  various 
times  in  the  investigations,  a 
finger  has  been  levell^  at  gang¬ 
land  and  at  Rome. 

Roger  Baldwin,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  behalf  of  the  Tresca 
friends,  praising  the  murdered 
editor  for  his  contributions  to 
American  democracy.  The  as¬ 
sassins.  Baldwin  has  asserted, 
were  hired  by  powerful  agents 
“fn  silence  a  man  dangerous  to 
their  political  prestige  .  .  .  Tres¬ 
ca  died  a  martyr.” 

■ 

Tax  Proposal  Beaten 

Albany,  N.  Y..  Feb.  21 — By  a 
tie  vote,  the  State  Senate  rte- 
fne+ed  a  move  to  put  New  York 
State  on  record  as  favoring  the 
2.5%  limitation  on  federal  in¬ 
come,  gift  and  inheritance  taxes 
as  sponsored  by  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government 
headed  by  Frank  E.  Gannett. 
Rochester  publisher.  Six  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  joined  the 
minority  Democrats  in  opposing 
the  measure,  a  resolution  mem¬ 
orializing  Congress  to  call  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention.  Seven¬ 
teen  states  have  adopted  such 
resolutions,  but  the  approval  of 
32  is  necessary. 

■ 

NEA-Guild  Contract 

A  contract  between  NEA 
Service  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  providing  for  $2.15 
general  increase  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  was  signed  this  week  and 
will  go  soon  to  the  Newspaper 
Commission  for  approval.  'The 
contract  provides  for  granting 
of  all  general  increases  made 
during  their  absence  to  return¬ 
ing  .service  men. 


Ryan  Named  Laodei 
In  Red  Cross  Drive 

Thomas  L.  L.  Ryan, 
of  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  hai  bi 
appointed  to  mobilize  the  M 
lishing  and  advertising 
panics  of  New  York  City  ig 
firms  engaged  in  the  gT«rin 
and  visual  arts,  in  support  r 
the  Red  Cross  1945  War 
opening  March  1. 

Others  in  the  advertising  m 
publishing  field  who  will  stn 
as  division  chairmen  during 
campaign  include:  John  A.  Or 
ments,  public  relations  and 
licity  bureaus;  Joe  E.  Brtei 
other  advertising;  William  Sc« 
more,  mail  services;  Ault  Bne 
well,  graphic  arts;  R.  M.  Hilk 
and  Anthony  J.  Math,  inks; 
ward  F.  Thayer,  trade  imp 
zines,  and  Harold  Hall,  Fim 
Meeker,  L.  O.  Morney  and  Th» 
as  Walker,  newspapers. 

Heading  the  committee  a 
public  information  during  tk 
drive  in  greater  New  ■ 
James  M.  Cecil,  president  g 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  advertioi 
agency.  Serving  with  Mr.  Ced! 
as  vice-chairmen  are  Samuel  D 
Fuson,  vice-president.  Artknr 
Kudner,  Inc.,  and  Dorothy  Sh- 
ver,  vice-president.  Lord  &  T».t' 
lor. 

Richard  Compton  is  chaiigic 
of  Corporate  Gifts,  and  Shemc 
K.  Ellis  is  in  charge  of  empkji 
contributions  for  agencies. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Launch$8 
War  Manpower  Drive 

A  new  approach  to  the  sohr 
tion  of  war  industry’s  manpeew 
problems  was  recently  taken  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  To  dn* 
atize  the  vital  role  played  by 
the  war  worker,  the  Tribme 
laundied  on  its  affiliate  ndte 
station,  WGN,  the  first  of  a  le 
ries  of  half-hour  shows  designed 
to  reduce  employe  turnover,  dr 
crease  absenteeism  and  recruit 
new  workers. 

Entitled  “American  Unlim¬ 
ited,”  the  radio  program  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  cooperation  with  tie 
Army,  Navy  and  other  w 
agencies,  featuring  various  Chi- 
cagoland  war  plants.  As  aa  w 
dience  builder  for  the  initik 
broadcast,  the  Tribune  devotw 
its  entire  back  page  to  a  fuD- 
color  cartoon  poster  dramatizut 
the  war  worker’s  role  in  victory 
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ITU  Dispute 
In  Philadelphia 
Goes  to  WIJB 

pgiLADCLPHiA.  Feb.  21 — The 
Wir  Labor  Board  has  taken 
o»er  the  dispute  here  between 
Locsl  No.  2  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  chap- 
elf  of  three  of  the  four  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspapers,  the 
jtquirer.  Record  and  Daily 
Sms.  TTie  Bulletin  is  not  in¬ 
volved  because  it  has  its  own 
union  of  compositors  and  print¬ 
ers  Independent  of  ITU. 

This  action  followed  a  series 
of  conferences  held  during  the 
pest  week  resulting  in  a  dead¬ 
lock  that  brought  governmental 
intervention.  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph.  president  of  ITU,  came 
from  Indianapolis  to  take  charge 
of  the  situation,  which  involves 
approxiatemly  2,000  workers. 

A  contract  between  the  three 
ITU  chapels  and  the  newspapers 
expired  June  8,  1944.  Negotia¬ 
tions  participated  in  by  officers 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Awclation  of  Philadelphia 
failed  to  bring  about  enactment 
of  a  new  contract.  Debatable 
points  included  wages,  sever¬ 
ance  pay  and  sick  leave  (E&P, 
Jan.  6,  p.  66). 

Some  weeks  ago  the  local 
sought  permission  from  the  na¬ 
tion  body  to  call  a  strike.  The 
strike  threat  again  is  averted  by 
rt^erence  of  the  matter  to'  the 
WI£,  with  the  probability  that 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  months 
before  a  decision. 

Shortly  after  arriving  here, 
Randolph  discharged  the  local 
negotiating  committee  and  took 
over.  It  is  reported  that  in  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  publishers  he 
demanded  blanket  acceptance 
by  them  of  ITU’s  national  laws 
as  the  basis  for  all  future  work¬ 
ing  agreements  between  the 
pities  concerned.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives  called  for  a 
conciliator  and  precipitated  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention. 

■ 

Guild  Head  Brands 
Bridges  os  'Quisling' 

In  an  exchange  of  statements 
betweeen  the  Guild  Reporter 
and  the  Daily  Worker  this  week, 
Milton  Murray,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
charged  Harry  Bridges,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Long- 
^remen’s  Union,  with  being  a 
“misleader  of  labor”  and  the 
Communist  organ  accused  Mur¬ 
ray  of  having  decided  to  scab 
on  CIO  policy.  Both  unions  are 
MBliates  of  the  CIO. 

The  executive  board  of  the 
Cuild,  it  was  disclosed,  has 
turned  down  a  resolution  re¬ 
questing  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  dismiss  deportation  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Bridges.  £x- 
Piammg  his  switch  from  being 
a  defender  of  Bridges,  Murray 
^rted  the  West  Coast  leader 
aaa  “sold  out  the  working  people 
of  this  country  with  a  quisling 
announcement  that  he  favored 
continuance  of  the  no-strike 
pledge  after  the  war.” 


Ploy  Producer  Tosses 
Ad  Bouquet  at  Critic 

It’s  not  to  be  hoped  that  a 
critic  and  a  play  producer  will 
always  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
merits  of  a  production.  But  it 
u.sed  to  be  customary — prewar, 
very! — when  a  critic  was  par¬ 
ticularly  scathing  to  call  up  his 
paper  and  threaten  to  suspend 
advertising. 

Jean  Dalrymple,  co-producer, 
used  a  different  technique  when 
Ward  Morehouse  published  the 
most  devastating  review  of 
“Hope  for  the  Best."  She  an¬ 
swered  in  a  three-column-foot 
ad  in  his  paper,  the  New  York 
Sun. 

“Dear  Mr.  Morehouse,”  she 
began  formally.  ( She  used  to 
be  Mrs.  Morehouse.)  Then  she 
quoted  photographically  a  critic 
she  did  agree  with,  Richard  P. 
Cooke,  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  underlining  and  double- 
underlining  the  best  portions, 
and  adding  her  own  signature. 

Just  for  fun  we  quote  an  un¬ 
derlined  passage,  with  double 
underlining  indicated  by  italics: 

“But  it  labors  under  a  handi¬ 
cap:  it  does  not  follow  a  pattern 
of  cliches,  and  its  directness  and 
simplicity  evidently  confused 
some  of  the  pre-conditioned 
minds  in  the  first  night  audi¬ 
ence,  of  tohich  evidences  have 
been  seen  in  print.”  I 

And  just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  she  called  Mr.  More¬ 
house  to  explain. 

Results:  Some  of  the  other  { 
papers  called  to  ask  should  their  | 
critics  hit  harder  to  get  ads,  and  | 
the  box-office  got  a  rush  of  busl-  ' 
ness. 

Queried  by  E&P  for  comment,  j 
Mr.  Morehouse  stated: 

“Oh,  for  God’s  sake!” 


Gillespie  Bros.  Buy  I 
Connecticut  Station 

Western  Connecticut  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  has  asked  FCC  ap¬ 
proval  of  purchase  of  WSRR  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  from  Stephen 
R.  Rintoul,  who  has  operated 
the  230-watt  station,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Blue  Network  and  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Network,  since  it 
was  started  in  1941.  Principal 
stockholders  of  Western  are 
Kingsley  Gillespie  and  Gillespie 
Bros..  Inc.,  publisher^  of  the 
Stamford  Advocate.  It  is  planned 
to  operate  the  radio  station  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  newspaper.  The 
sale  price  was  given  as  $161,000 
exclusive  of  quick  assets.  ’The 
Gillespie  Brothers  were  erro¬ 
neously  reported  as  the  sellers 
of  the  station  in  an  item  in 
E&P,  Feb.  17. 

■ 

Substitute  Inks 

Washington,  Feb,  19 — Military 
uses  will  take  a  large  part  of 
available  four-color-process  red 
printing  inks  than  formerly,  but 
the  WPB  printing  and  publishing 
division  believes  inventories  on 
hand,  plus  substitutions  which 
are  now  being  developed,  will 
save  civilian  trades  from  any 
real  pinch.  Substitute  inks  and 
also  plates  have  been  tried  and 
operate  successfully,  WPB  said.  [ 


"Perhaps  We're  to  Blame  lor  the  Cigarette  Shortage" 

“If  we  are  ...  I  am  not  going  to  apologize.  I 
think  that  ‘Smokes  for  Soldiers’  was  a  swell  idea. 

“You  see,  I’m  the  one  who  dreamed  up  this  plan 
in  Nebraska  and  Southwestern  Iowa.  I  figured 
that  the  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts  would  really 
enjoy  getting  free  cigarettes  from  the  folks  back 
home.  I  popped  this  suggestion  to  my  readers. 
What  happened?  There  was  a  LANDSLIDE 
OF  CIGARETTES !  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  cartons  were  soon  rushing  across  the  seas.’’ 

Yes,  Mr.  W.  Herald,  it  takes  a  tremendous 
reader  influence  to  put  over  a  job  like  that. 
Whether  it’s  “Smokes  for  Soldiers’’  or  a  product 
you  wish  to  sell,  the  Omaha  World-Herald  has  a 
direct  contact  with  over  201,000  homes  every  day 
in  this  great  midwestem  market. 
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Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  8 


strips  in  black  and  white  are 
slated  for  622  dailies  from 
coast  to  coast.  Roland  Coe  is 
the  artist  creating  "His  Nibs”; 
McCann-Erickson,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

Conservation  Copy 
BEGINNING  the  early  part  of 
March,  Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc.,  through  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  will  run  l,000*line  copy 
twice  a  month  in  approximately 
100  newspapers  in  60  cities  in 
the  East.  Ads  will  urge  con¬ 
servation  of  fuel  and.  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  saving  of  coal.  The 
series  will  continue  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  heating  season. 

Retail  Notables 
THAT  personality  copy  trend — 
wherein  “Anne,  who  is  Just 
four"  or  “Tommy  Stone”  is  fea¬ 
tured  along  with  the  clothes  he 
or  she  wears  to  school  or  to  a 
party,  etc. — has  made  its  way 
into  the  home  furnishings  field. 
W.  tc  J.  Sloane’s  ad  this  week  is 
built  around  “Little  Miss  Ba¬ 
ker”  who,  on  her  16th  birthday, 
has  come  out  “to  buy  her  first 
grown-up  bedroom  furniture.” 
Included  are  pictures  and  lively 
descriptions  of  what  our  young 
friend  selected. 

Television  got  a  plug  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Lord  &  Taylor  ad  showing 
summer  cottons  as  seen  on  the 
screen.  “So  ‘vldeogenic,’  ”  copy 
calls  them.  “That’s  television 
for  looking  like  an  angel." 

To  Laraer  Ads 
RESUMING  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  after  a  two-month 
break  between  campaigns.  Old 
Dutch  Mills,  producer  of  Old 
Dutch  Mill  coffee  is  using  larger- 
size  ads.  In  place  of  former  28- 
line  or  60-line  insertions,  those 
in  the  current  series  measure 
350  lines.  Copy  will  run  week¬ 
ly.  with  three  New  York  City 
papers  on  schedule  to  date.  Peck 
Advertising  is  the  agency. 

Nursoa*  Aides  Needed 
IN  AN  effort  to  assist  in  the 
enlistment  of  nurses'  aides, 
the  Home  Insurance  Co.,  New 
York,  ran  a  1,000-line  ad  in 
newspapers  in  52  cities  this 
week.  The  ad.  headlined  “To 
Women  'yHio  Really  Want  to 
Finish  This  War,"  urged  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Nurse’s  Aide  so  that 
more  graduate  nurses  may  be 
released  to  ttie  armed  forces 
and  suggested  that  one  person 
in  every  family  take  a  home 
nursing  course.  Pre-tested  in  a 
large  eastern  newspaper,  the  ad 
drew  such  response  that  the 
company  was  encouraged  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  nationally.  The  agency 
is  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
New  York. 

Time  Thinker 

EIGHTH  ad  of  the  series  Time 
magazine  began  back  in  April 
“to  get  more  American’s  think¬ 
ing  straighter  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  lie  ahead”  appeared 
this  week  in  large-city  dailies 
throughout  the  country.  Con¬ 
cerned  with  how  America  can 


most  wisely  work  toward  a  last¬ 
ing  world  peace  the  large-size 
insertion  carries  the  caption, 
“Parents  of  Boys  Under  10  .  .  , 
Watch  Greece!”  ’The  agency  is 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
OVER  280  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  carried  the 
special  one-shot  Johnson  & 
Johnson  ad  “No  Inflation  here” 
this  week.  Running  full-page 
size  wherever  space  was  avail¬ 
able.  the  ad  makes  a  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  “medicine 
chest”  items  today  and  during 
World  War  I.  It  was  prepared 
by  Young  &  Rubicam,  agency 
which  handles  J&J  medical  prod¬ 
ucts  and  surgical  drugs  as  well 
as  some  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing.  Also  appearing  this  week 
in  800  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  were  first  ads  in  a 
campaign  on  Johnson’s  Red 
Cross  Plasters  and  Johnson’s 
back  plasters.  Prepared  by  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  agency 
handling  the  J&J  plaster  divi¬ 
sion  advertising,  they  measure 
40  lines. 

Spring  Seed  Otter 
PILLSBURY  MILLS,  INC.,  is 
announcing  a  spring  .seed  offer 
in  its  February  and  March  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  media.  Newspaper 
insertions  on  schedule  include: 
four-color  ads  in  rotogravure 
sections  of  14  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  pictorial  review 
sections  of  eight  Hearst  papers 
the  week  of  Feb.  18,  following 
in  This  Week  magazine  the  week 
of  Feb.  25;  black  and  white 
1,000  and  500-line  insertions  in 
more  than  300  newspapers  the 
weeks  of  Feb.  18  and  25.  March 
issues  of  magazines  will  feature 
the  message,  with  heavy  radio 
support  to  come  throughout  both 
months.  Pillsbury  agencies  are 
McCann-Erickson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  Leo  Burnett,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Enlarged  Campaign 
WOOL  NOVELTY  CO..  New 
York,  maker  of  Woolfoam,  a 
powder  for  washing  woolens,  has 
added  72  newspapers  and  radio 
in  approximately  70  cities  to 
its  national  magazine  schedule. 
Newspaper  ads  are  100  lines  or 
50  lines  and  run  once  or  twice  a 
week  depending  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  paper's  capability.  More 
newspapers  will  be  taken  on 
shortly,  according  to  Redfield- 
Johnstone,  Inc.,  the  agency. 

Show  Promotion 
WHEN  the  National  Antique 
Show  comes  to  New  York  City 
March  12  it  will  have  extensive 
local  promotion  through  the  H. 
W.  Fairfax  Advertising  Agency. 
Inc.  Ads  of  100  lines  will  run  in 
all  metropolitan  dailies  for  10 
days  before  the  show  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  show.  Car 
cards,  radio  and  local  magazines 
will  also  be  used.  Some  of  the 
newspaper  announcements  will 
follow  cartoon  style. 

Come  to  Connecticut 
THE  Connecticut  Development 
Commission  will  launch  a 
campaign  featuring  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  recreational  facilities.  Ads, 
however,  are  to  be  run  only  in 


New  York  City  newspapers,  thus 
contacting,  it  was  explained, 
those  persons  who  could  make 
a  short  trip  to  Connecticut  with¬ 
out  going  against  ODT  requests. 
Albert  Woodley  is  the  agency 
directing  the  account. 

Agency  Appointments 
WALTHAM  WATCH  CO.  to 
maintain  the  complete  services 
of  a  large  advertising  agency 
for  the  first  time  in  its  95  years, 
has  named  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc.,  to  direct  its  account:  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  plans, 
largely  dependent  on  the  date 
when  the  watch  company  can 
switch  to  consumer  production, 
are  now  in  preparation.  .  .  . 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  to  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
on  the  Curtiss  Commando;  ac¬ 
count  executive.  L.  C.  Mac- 
Glashan.  .  .  .  Ford  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  company's  “A” 
sales  region  ( Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  most  of 
Tennessee  and  West  Virginia) 
to  Maxon,  Inc.;  newspapers, 
radio,  outdoor  on  schedule. 
Hoffman  Radio  Corp.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  to  Dana  Jones.  .  .  .  Martin 
Automatic  Fishing  Reel  Co., 
Mohawk,  N.  Y.  ,to  Charles  L. 
Rumrill,  Rochester.  .  .  . 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Four  Vice-Presidents 
CATHERINE  V.  PARKER,  for 
17  years  in  charge  of  media, 
has  been  chosen  one  of  four  new 
vice  -  presidents 
from  the  staff  of 
Lennen  &  Mit¬ 
chell,  Inc.,  New 
York.  The  other 
new  executives 
are:  Michael  L. 
Madar,  in  charge 
of  production; 
Hans  Sauer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  art  di- 
rector.  and 
Jacques  Zuc- 
caire,  in  charge 
of  the  cosmetic 
division. 

Heads  New  Department 
J.  FRANKLIN  DORSEY  has 
joined  the  Essig  Co.,  Ltd.,  as  a 
vice-president  and  head  of  a 
.special  department  now  being 
established  to  serve  clients  in 
the  baking  industry.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  the 
agency’s  new  New  York  office 
and  will  direct  service  on  baking 
accounts  in  all  Essig  offices.  Mr. 
Dorsey  has  had  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  baking  advertis¬ 
ing  field  the  past  10  years  as  di¬ 
rector  of  Baking  Industry  Ac¬ 
tivities  with  Milprint,  Inc. 

In  New  Spots 

FRED  WATERS,  for  13  years 
account  executive  in  charge  of 
Loew's  theater  advertising  in  the 
New  York  area  at  Donahue  &  Co., 
Inc.,  to  the  staff  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  to  handle  same  for 
RKO.  .  .  .  Donald  E.  Lathrop 
from  art  director  and  later 
agency  manager,  Coleman.  Todd 
&  Associates,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to 
art  director,  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
&  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
Clark  E.  Maddock,  from  Ad  Art 
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Porker 


Studios,  Cleveland,  to  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  as¬ 
sistant  art  director.  .  .  .  Vicroa 
CoNTESsA,  formerly  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Freed  Radio  Corp. 
to  Moss  Associates  as  account 
executive.  .  .  . 

Max  Rios  Rios,  from  export 
copy  chief.  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
Philadelphia,  to  copy  staff, 
port  Advertising  Agency.  .  .  .  F. 
Stoddard  Drake,  from  Procter  i 
Gamble,  to  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Home  Products  Sales 
Corp.  .  .  .  Charles  H.  L« 
Fevre  of  the  Sealed  Power  Corp., 
to  chairman  of  the  Automotive 
Advertisers  Council's  committee 
on  advertising  distribution  prac¬ 
tices.  .  .  . 

Jack  H.  Baxter,  copy  chief 
for  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  4 
Osborn  for  the  past  four  years, 
to  promotion  manager,  Americas 
magazine. . . .  Martin  F.  Muser, 
who  was  known  on  the  air  as 
“Marty  Rogers.”  from  continuity 
director,  radion  station  WEED, 
Reading,  Pa.,  to  copy  staff.  Gray 
&  Rogers.  Philadelphia.  .  . .  Mor¬ 
gan  Ryan,  from  radio  director, 
Sherman  and  Marquette,  and 
William  R.  Tierney,  from  Na¬ 
tional  Outdoor  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  Grant  Advertising’s  New 
York  office  as  account  execu¬ 
tives.  .  .  . 

David  L.  Millard,  from  art  di¬ 
rector,  Morse  International,  Inc., 
to  head  art  director  in  charge  of 
production  services,  Wortmaa, 
Barton  &  Goold,  Inc.  .  .  .  Robbt 
E.  Jackson,  from  Ruthrauff  4 
Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  Addison 
'Vars  Co.,  Buffalo. .  .  .  T.  Stanut 
Glover  to  Ferres  Advertisiof 
Service,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  as  a^ 
count  executive. 

Promotions 

RICHARD  J.  RUSHMORE,  with 

Sheldon,  Morse,  Hutchins  and 
Easton,  Inc.,  New  York,  since 
1944,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  advertising  production.  .  .  . 
Joseph  Y.  Leveque,  from  the 
plans-merchandising  department 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  to 
Ayer’s  New  York  office  service 
department,  as  representative. 
.  .  .  Earl  L.  Hadley  to  director 
of  advertising  for  Bendix  ^dio 
division  of  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp.  .  .  .  Perry  Githens  to  vice- 
president.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  the  agency’s  expanding 
public  relations  department. 
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Wright  Bryan  Freed 
By  the  Russians 

continued  from  page  7 


cfntly  received  from 


him. 


Honors  came  thick  and  fast  to 
correspondents  this  week. 
15  who  covered  the  “flying 
yvedge”  into  Manila  receiving 
commendation  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Verne  A.  D.  Mudge.  command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  First  Cavalry 
Division,  while  two  others  were 
singl^  out  for  special  mention 
in  Rome  and  New  York. 

Included  in  the  commendation 
bjrGen.  Mudge  were  Frank  Rob¬ 
ertson.  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice:  Frank  Hewlett.  United 
Pr^:  Dean  Schedler.  Associated 
Press:  William  Dunn,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System:  Carl  My- 
dans.  Life;  Alba  Learned.  Red 
Cross:  John  Leonard.  Reuters; 
Robert  Burns.  Australian  De¬ 
partment  of  Information:  Nixton 
Denton.  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 
Walter  Simmons.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Frank  Kelly.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  Henry  Keyes, 
London  Daily  Exnreaa;  Frank 
Fllan,  AP  photographer;  and  Cpl. 
Roger  Wren  and  Cpl.  Joseph 
SManelli  of  Ynnk. 

Said  Gen.  Mudge  of  these 
correspondents: 

“By  undertaking  this  hazard¬ 
ous  mission,  during  which  you 
were  continually  exposed  to  en¬ 
emy  fire  and  on  .several  occasions 
actually  engaged  in  fights  with 
the  enemy,  you  were  able  to 
gather  material  for  the  press 
and  radio  that  eave  the  Allied 
public  a  true,  living  picture  of 
actual  warfare  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

High  Morale  Factor 
“Your  presence  with  the  troops 
in  actual  combat  was  in  itself 
a  high  morale  factor  that  is 
readily  recognized.” 

In  New  York  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Greek  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  voted  a  tribute  to 
the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
Constantine  Poulos.  Overseas 
News  Agency  correspondent  in 
Athens. 

The  tribute,  which  referred 
to  the  reporter’s  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  flehting  in  December 
and  January  between  the  EAM 
and  government  forces  followed 
an  earlier  citation  of  Poulos  by 
Frank  Gervasi.  Middle  East  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Collier’a,  “as 
brave  an  American  as  ever  wore 
a  correspondent’s  uniform  (who) 
ran  between  the  police  and  the 
crowd  with  arms  outstretched, 
calling  on  the  former  to  cease 
firing.” 

“At  that  moment.”  declared 
the  Council  re.so1ution  citing 
Poulos,  “he  symbolized  the  out¬ 
raged  protest  which  was  to  fol¬ 
low  throughout  the  world  wher¬ 
ever  men  love  freedom.  ,  .  .  His 
unceasing  effort  to  report  the 
truth  about  Greece  earned  for 
him  the  Order  of  Merit  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Greek  patriots.” 

And  in  Rome,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  Sid  Feder  was  formally 
commended  for  “taking  the  same 
risk  as  riflemen”  in  last  sum- 
jncr’a  offensive  which  captured 
Rome. 

Brilliant  and  hazardous  re¬ 


porting  was  being  done  this 
week  by  correspondents  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  fast-moving 
war  in  the  Pacific. 

What  was  believed  to  be  the 
first  “ground”  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  action  on  Iwo  Jlma 
came  to  AP  Wednesday  morning 
from  James  A.  Lindsley,  who 
wrote: 

“I  spent  yesterday  afternoon 
and  last  night  amid  a  hell  of 
mortar  and  .shellfire  on  Iwo 
Jima’s  beachhead  with  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division’s  23rd 
Regiment.” 

He  was  pinned  down  from 
1:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m,  while 
mortar  shells  and  75s  came  down 
in  “hideous  regularity,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  When  night  came,  he 
was  able  to  move  around  and 
view  the  battle — “while  a  nasty 
Jap  sniper  bit  angrily  at  our 
heels.”  The  battle  was  “a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  terrifying  experience,” 
he  concluded,  before  making  a 
mad  dash  back  to  tbe  beach  to 
get  to  the  ship  and  file  his  story. 

Like  a  Sizzling  Platter 

Previously  William  F.  Tyree 
of  U.P.  had  flown  over  Iwo  Jima 
and  described  that  island  as 
“looking  like  a  fat  pork  chop 
sizzling  in  a  skillet.  Iwo  was 
smoking  from  end  to  end.”  From 
1,000  feet  in  the  air  he  could 
see  U.  S.  Marines  dashing  inland 
on  the  southeastern  beach. 

John  R.  Henrv  of  INS,  aboard 
Adm.  Turner’s  flagship,  reported 
how  the  Navy  bore  down  on  the 
Island  and  loosed  a  bombard¬ 
ment  at  the  Jap  beach  defenses 
in  support  of  the  American 
landing  forces. 

“Old  battleships  that  you  last 
saw  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet — the 
Texas.  New  York,  Arkansas — 
hammered  the  enemy  installa¬ 
tions.  but  you  found  yourself 
trying  to  claw  a  foxhole  in  the 
steel  decks  when  the  Jap  bat¬ 
teries  laid  down  a  string  of  yvalk- 
ing  fire  toward  the  flagship,”  he 
wrote. 

Among  the  first  to  hit  the 
beach  with  assault  troops  storm¬ 
ing  Corregidor  this  week  were 
correspondents  Richard  G.  Har¬ 
ris  of  UP.  and  Homer  Bigart 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  who  missed  death  by  a  few 
feet  a  brief  moment  thereafter. 
As  they  huddled  close  to  a  tank, 
an  infantryman  between  them 
was  killed. 

Adding  to  the  strain  of  the 
experience,  Bigart  declared  in 
his  report,  was  his  inability  to 
tell  from  what  angle  the  Jap 
shells  were  coming.  “There  is 
nothing,”  he  wrote,  “more  futile 
than  lying  on  the  wrong  side  of 
protective  cover.” 

From  Manila,  U.P.’s  Franz 
Weissblatt  scored  a  grim  news 
beat  this  week  with  the  names 
he  had  carefully  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  his  three  years’  internment 
at  Bilibid  prison  of  6,000  pris¬ 
oners  who  had  died  on  Luzon 
alone. 

“I  spent  hundreds  of  hours  at 
this  work,”  he  reported,  “and 
in  the  first  year  of  imprisonment 
I  had  the  sad  task  of  entering 
thousands  of  names  on  the  list 
of  reported  dead.  Many  of  these 
were  victims  of  the  infamous 
‘Bataan  Death  March.’  By  late 
1942  I  estimated  conservatively 


that  5,000  Americans  had  died 
in  Japanese  hands  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.” 

Atrocity  Accounts 

Other  accounts  of  Japanese 
atrocities  on  Luzon  were  forth¬ 
coming  during  the  week,  includ¬ 
ing  a  moving  and  magnificently 
written  piece  by  John  Graham 
Dowling  of  the  Chicago  Sun  and 
PM  who  reported  of  Manila, 
‘"rhe  air  is  heavy  with  death 
and  politics.” 

Said  he,  “In  the  carnage  of 
Intramuros,  Ermita  and  Malate 
things  are  happening  that  stun 
the  imagination  and  leave  the 
nerves  dull.  The  stream  of  hu¬ 
man  agony  that  is  coming  back 
across  the  river  to  jam  the  civil 
and  military  hospitals  is  beyond 
description. 

“You  just  don’t  believe  what 
is  happening.  In  a  little  while 
you  Income  numb  to  it  and  you 
can  look  at  a  faceless  woman  or 
a  legless  child  without  so  much 
as  a  quiver  of  a  nerve  inside  you. 

“The  morphine  of  too  much 
pain  sets  in  and  you  are  soared 
madness  by  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  tragedy  in 
which  you  are  involved.” 

Few  correspondents’  move¬ 
ments  to  or  from  the  battle- 
fronts  were  reported  during  the 
week.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Alexan¬ 
der,  pastor  of  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 
is  going  to  the  battle  fronts  as 
a  war  correspondent.  The  30- 
year  old  pastor  will  go  as  an 
accredited  writer  for  the  Okla¬ 
homan,  the  Oklahoma  City 
Timea,  and  the  Chriatian  Evan- 
geliat.  national  Christian  church 
weekly. 

Arthur  Veysey,  Chicago  Trib- 
une’a  veteran  of  15  months  in 
the  Pacific,  including  the  recent 
retaking  of  Manila  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  has  returned  to  U.  S.  on 
leave.  He  addressed  the  Union 
League  of  Chicago,  Feb.  20,  on 
“Rewinning  Manila.”  Veysey 
covered  13  amphibious  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific  before  he 
returned  home.  He  was  with 
the  U.  S.  troops  who  entered 
Manila  from  the  north  on  Feb.  4. 

Elgar  Brown.  Chicago  Herald- 
American  reporter  and  feature 
writer,  is  now  enroute  to  the 
Pacific  as  a  special  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  paper. 


3d  ANPA-ITU  Parley 
Brings  No  Agreement 


A  third  meeting  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  ANPA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  and 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  officials,  held  In  Chicago, 
Feb.  16-17,  resulted  in  no  agree¬ 
ment  being  reached,  according 
to  George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  committee. 

At  the  Chicago  conference, 
representatives  of  ANPA  and 
I’TU  gave  further  consideration 
to  propositions  which  had  been 
exchanged  at  the  two  previous 
meetings  held  in  connection 
with  wishes  expressed  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  following  the 
Dec.  11-12  meeting  in  Chicago. 
The  joint  conferences  have  been 
held  relative  to  recently  enacted 
laws  and  state  principles  of  the 
ITU.  No  date  was  set  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  meeting. 
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AP  Appoints 
3  to  New  Posts 
On  Foreign  Staff 


A  resolution  asking  the  Illinak 
Legislature  to  memorialize  Coe 
gress  to  take  steps  toward  a  m» 
sure  of  freedom  of  press  anuay 
the  Allied  nations  was  intre 
duced  at  Springfield,  Feb.  20,  ^ 
Senator  Schwartz  of  Chican 
It  was  referred  to  the  executiw 
committee. 

“The  United  States  is  expectd 
to  participate  extensively  and  in¬ 
tensively  in  world  affairs,”  tht 
resolution  states.  “For  a  deraot 
racy  to  so  function  in  world  if 
fairs,  it  is  essential  that  its  peo¬ 
ple  be  accurately  and  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  This  information  cu 


Associated  Press  has  an* 
the  of 

Morton  as  Australasia 
bureau 
in 

Melbourne;  T.M. 

Metzger 

K  news  editor 

B overseas 
R  replac* 

Morton  in 

|BMb|||||^^|  New  and 

^Hk^B^B  Murlin  Spencer 

^V|B|p|^^B  as  bu* 

Hono* 

replacing 

McMur- 

Morton 

returning  to  the  mainland  to  as- 

rnSS/'S'iSd!  Ap“™w;  FHEEDOM  OF  PRESS  ENVOYS  IN  BELGIUM 

editor  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  in  BRUSSELS,  the  members  of  the  World  Freedom  of  Information 
Reparation  of  the  Pacific  war  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  stop 
“  c*  .  .  ,  for  a  chat  with  Henry  Toati  Russell  at  right,  London  bureau  chief  of 

thl*»r,fifl»  1  ^  ‘h®  United  Press.  Pictured,  from  left  to  right,  ore:  Wilbur  S.  Forrest, 

Sth?wfr  Ralpl*  E.  McGill  and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of  the  Committee,  Ll  Col 

tw?  months  Xr  M^o/trh  r  Matthews  of  SHAEF,  escorting  officer,  and  Russell  Colonel 

r»chS°C’re‘™i,  ”*'pS-  Ma.a..w.  I.  .dit.,  ol  th.  BuH-d.  (N.  Y.)  C...ri.,.E.p,..> 
pines  and  was  assigned  to  Mac- 

Arthur  s  headquarters  from  that  — Award,  in  honor  of  the  late 
time  until  Jan  10  of  this  year  Fyee  PreSS  Missioxi  .  Wendell  Willkie,  for  his  efforts 
when  he  left  the  Philippines  to  •  i  toward  “a  free  and  untrammeled 

return  to  the  U.  S.  Now  Ul  Turkey  flow  of  news  between  nations.” 

fencer,  35,  is  a  native  of  continued  from  page  12  Accepting  the  honor  for  Mr. 

Fort  Morgan.  Colo.  His  first  .  Cooper,  Lloyd  Stratton,  secre- 

Mwspaper  job  was  on  the  Fort  xhe  experiment  of  publishing  tary  of  AP,  said:  “The  news- 

Morgan  Tmes,  his  father’s  news-  g  fj-ge  German-language  news-  papers  of  enemy-occupied  parts 
paper.  He  worked  for  the  paper  in  a  German  city  is  being  of  the  world  need  factual  news 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  in  continued  with  some  degree  of  — first  and  foremost.  Only  by 
1938  and  a  year  later  joined  AP  success,  a  few  tribulations,  and  furnishing  that  news  and  realis- 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  He  worked  some  irate  reaction  from  the  tically  supporting  the  agency  or 
n^acramento  and  San  Francisco  readers  to  the  policy  of  “full  newspaper  that  sincerely  desires 
before  going  to  the  Pacific  in  publicity”  in  trials  of  Nazis,  ac-  freely  to  collect  and  print  fac- 
M^,  1942.  cording  to  a  dispatch  from  Syd-  tual  news,  can  the  undertaking 

Morton  joined  AP  in  New  ney  Gruson  in  the  New  York  to  which  we  are  devoted  have  a 
York  in  March.  1943,  after  four  Times.  The  paper,  the  Aachen  reasonable  chance  of  success.” 
years  as  managing  editor  of  a  Nachrichten,  was  started  as  a  ■ 

magazine,  five  years  with  the  weekly  five  issues  ago  with  a  Overseas  Press  Cluk 
Canadian  Press,  and  several  first-run  of  12,000  copies.  Now  _  „  _. 

years  as  a  reporter  on  the  Halt-  it  prints  22.000.  It  is  the  first  FlanS  Denetlt  Umner 
fax  Herald.  newspaper  published  in  Ger-  Government  officials,  newspa- 

Metzer  transferred  to  the  many  in  12  years  without  Nazi  per  reporters  and  radio  corn- 
world  service  desk  in  New  York  domination.  A  full  page  was  mentators  will  be  the  speakers 
in  1943  soon  after  his  transfer  given  to  the  story  of  the  Yalta  at  a  dinner  which  the  Overseas 
from  the  West  where  he  served  conference.  A  large  quantity  of  Press  Club  of  America  has  ar- 
successively  as  chief  of  bureau  newsprint  was  discovered  in  the  ranged  March  1  in  the  grand 
in  Des  Moines  and  in  Denver,  town,  Gruson  reported.  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 

He  began  his  AP  service  in  1928,  Scarcity  of  newsprint  was  Hotel.  New  York  City.  Proceeds 

after  working  on  the  Omaha  Bee  given  as  the  fundamental  reason  are  to  be  used  to  assist  men  and 
News,  where  he  started  his  news-  for  government  suspension  of  women  who  have  served  the 
paper  work  in  1919.  three  dailies  in  Naples  and  six  American  press  abroad  and  fam- 

,  in  ^ome  this  week.  Those  which  flies  of  correspondents. 

Govfemment  Press  Commis-  The  speakers’  list  includes 
iTUOim  neraia  ouys  sion  put  out  of  business  m  Rome  Under-Secretary  of  State  Joseph 

Radio  Station  WO  AM  publication  since  Jan.  c.  Grew.  Secretary  of  Com- 

’The  Miami  HernM^  exception  was  made  for  ^erce  Jesse  H.  Jones.  OWI  Di- 

iTie  Miami  Herald  ms  ac-  the  Lavoro,  a  newcomer  since  rector  Elmer  Davis  Reo  Helen 

Mik^  CBS  reBiMS°MtS^iJb’  ^  represents  the  cahagan  Douglas.  ’  Mrs.'  Anne 

1^  to^F^eral  CommunL^^^^^^^  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  o’Hare  McCormick.  H.  V.  Kal- 
(^iSssiM  Sornv^  fnr  n  re  Compiunists  and  the  Social-  tenborn.  Drew  Middleton.  Lowell 

Lommi!«ion  ^proyal.  for  a  re-  ists  and  Christian  Democrats.  Thomas  and  several  other  cor- 
port^  $^.(^.  John  S.  Knight,  Those  suspended  were  Globo,  resnondents 
president  of  Knight  Newspapers  Secolo,  Tribuna  del  Popolo,  *^«sponaenxs. 
and  publisher  of  the  Miami  Her-  L’Epoca,  Liberia  Stamps  and  «  j  « air  o  i 
aid,  confirmed  the  sale  this  week.  Momenta.  Record  P.M.  Sales 

mar^ng  the  first  acquisition  of  Argentina  banned  the  two  A  new  world  record  for  eve- 
a  radio  station  by  the  Knight  leading  anti-U.  S.  Nationalist  or-  ning  newspaper  sales  Is  claimed 
Nwspapers.  gans,  Cabildo  and  Pampero,  on  by  the  London  Evening  News  in 

The  Herald  is  purchasing  the  the  ground  they  were  using  a  report  of  1,044,355  average 

station  from  Fred  W.  Borton  newsprint  acquired  in  the  black  daily  net  sale  for  the  last  six 

and  W.  W.  Luce,  Miami  business-  market.  ’The  papers  have  been  months  of  1944.  During  the 

men,  each  of  whom  holds  50%.  on  the  U.  S.  economic  blacklist,  comparative  period  in  1943  the 

Mr.  Borton  will  remain  as  gen-  In  New  York  City,  Kent  circulation  was  929.179.  The 
oral  manager  and  operating  Cooper  of  the  Associated  Press  present  figure  represents  a  gain 
head,  with  certain  options.  was  given  a  “One  World”  of  115,176  copies  daily. 


celled  its  Spring  meeting  schei- 
uled  for  next  month  in  Chicsfl 
it  was  announced  this  week  I? 
President  Byron  C.  Vedder,  Ur 
bona  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier. 
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^egro  Publisher  Hits 
^bistortion  Charge 


A  CHARGE  of  distortion  of  the 
^  wir  news  by  “elements  of  the 
iupersensitivc  Negro  press  that 
it  the  same  time  are  not  sensi* 
enough  to  the  criterion  of 
'  ^ir»cy,”  voiced  from  Rome 
K)  14  by  Milton  Bracker  of 
be  Ifeu)  York  Times,  was  an- 
In  a  wire  to  Editor  & 
this  week  by  Carl 
Murphy,  president  of  the  Afro- 
kfflerican  Newspapers  of  Balti- 


To  Bracker’s  statement  that 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  had  in¬ 
sert^  "extraneous  and  highly 
isisleidLng  material  into  stories 
9{  coirespondents  on  the  Italian 
Iront"  and  that  Army  Public 
Rektions  had  been  forced  to 
Issue  an  unusually  detailed  and 
londid  statement  of  a  Negro 
Tiit’s  reverses  “to  avoid  dis- 
lortioa  or  false  play”  in  the 
N'riro  press.  Mr.  Murphy  de- 
lared: 

False  Conclusion 


ti  b 


"If  some  irresponsible  editor 
)f  the  Courier  so  violated  the 
thics  of  his  profession,  the  Con¬ 
ner  management  will  be  as  quick 
0  rebuke  the  offender  as  we. 
■iowever,  those  who  gave  last 
[reek's  story  a  hasty  reading 
ght  well  conclude  that  other 
siiored  papers  with  war  corre- 
oondents  abroad  are  charged  by 
^cker  with  irresponsibility. 
Nothing  in  the  story  warrants 
iiat  deduction.” 

(Mr.  Murphy  specifically  ob- 
ected  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
^dline  (Feb.  17,  p.  14)  which 
fated:  “War  Reporter  Charges 
fegro  Press  Distortion”. ) 

Said  Mr.  Murphy:  “Mr.  Brack- 
^  also  charged  that  some  col¬ 
ored  papers  are  supersensitive 
bd  over-emphasize  the  accom- 
|lis^ents  of  the  92nd  Colored 
'.’ision  in  Italy.  Art  Carter, 
ffro- American  correspondent 
back  from  13  months  in 
ply,  commenting  on  the  Brack- 
Tf^charges  said: 

“1  regard  him  as  a  fair  and 
ppartial  reporter  and  I  do  not 
plieve  that  it  was  his  intention 
0  indict  the  colored  press  be- 
3us«  of  alleged  bad  ethics  of 
®e  newspaper. 

“‘As  to  supersensitivity,  I 
ound  most  of  it  among  Army 
®isors  who  are  quick  to  cut  out 
etches  when  they  detail  ways 
®  country  takes  Jim  Crow 
^d  to  nations  not  accos¬ 
ted  to  it. 

‘Concerning  over-emphasis  of 
particular  outfit  in  war  ac- 
tplishments.  the  simple  fact  is 
»t  the  Army’s  insistence  on 
wal  segregation  leads  naturally 
•repeated  mention  of  those  few 
teed  units  which  are  in  for- 
'Srd  areas.  ' 

“‘^e  daily  press  frequently 
wlooks  the  colored  soldier’s 
TOmplishments.  Tl\us,  the  fre- 
f^cy  of  news  concerning  any 
CTlored  outfit  in  the  colored 
Fsa  appears  to  be  over-empha- 


deal  when  he  says  other  corre¬ 
spondents  were.’  ”  _ 

That  there  are  millions  of  col¬ 
ored  readers  who  would  get  lit¬ 
tle  news  of  their  boys  and  girls 
overseas  but  for  the  colored 
press  was  charged  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  said: 

“ITie  Army  has  750,000  tan 
Yanks,  5,000  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  including  500  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  and  dental  corps,  150  chap¬ 
lains  and  200  nurses. 

“The  Navy  has  100,000  colored 
seamen,  including  16,000  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  3,000  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Roughly  10%  of 
the  military  personnel  in  the 
United  States  armed  forces  is 
colored. 

Manned  Big  Guns 

“When  the  Allies  landed  in 
Normandy,  these  boys  manned 
barrage  balloons  and  big  guns, 
loaded  and  unloaded  ships,  and 
drove  thousands  of  big  trucks 
carrying  troops  and  supplies  on 
the  French  highways  to  the 
front  lines. 

“They  built  25%  of  the  1.800- 
mile  Alcan  highway  and  the 
Ledo  Road  in  Burma.  Colored 
pilots  have  bombed  Sicily,  Italy. 
Germany,  Romania.  Thirty  of 
them  have  earned  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross. 

“A  colored  military  unit 
helped  hold  Bastogne  in  Belgium 
when  McAulifle’s  10,000  were  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  by  Nazis.  The 
daily  press  mentioned  the  10,000 
and  McAuliffe,  but  not  the  tan 
Yank  artillery.” 

For  that,  says  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
Negro  press  had  to  rely  on  its 
own  correspondents. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Afro-American  news¬ 
paper  chain  has  sent  seven  cor¬ 
respondents.  including  a  woman, 
to  North  Africa.  Italy,  France 
and  England,  the  Aleutians, 
Pacific  and  Philippines. 

“The  Pittsburgh  Courier  has 
sent  out  seven,  the  Norfolk  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Guide  three  and  the 
Chicago  Defender  five.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  National  Negro  Press 
Association  has  two  correspond¬ 
ents  overseas. 

“Thanks  to  Gen.  Surles  and 
Army’s  public  relations  they 
have  been  given  every  facility 
to  cover  units  and  military  op¬ 
erations.  From  the  Navy  colored 
newspapers  have  had  no  co¬ 
operation  and  not  a  single  cor¬ 
respondent. 

“This  is  the  first  war  in  which 
colored  newspapers  have  sent 
war  correspondents  overseas. 
They  have  done  an  exceedingly 
fine  job  of  reporting  abroad  and 
looking  back  on  their  accom¬ 
plishments  there  are  millions  of 
colored  readers  who  know  that 
without  them  the  news  of  their 
boys  and  girls  overseas  would 
have  been  meager  indeed.” 


I  was  never  embarrassed 

r*ay  over-emphasis  of  my 
«  from  Italy  and  I  think 
Bracker  is  assuming  a  great 
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Representatives  Named 

TTie  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Observer  has  appointed  Gilman, 
Nicoll  and  Ruthman  as  national 
advertising  representatives. 


Soldiers  in  Paris  Eat 
Moose  from  Maine 

Bangor,  Me.,  Feb.  20 — Keep¬ 
ing  Maine  parents  informed  of 
the  whereabouts  of  their  soldier 
sons  amounts  to  half  of  the 
chore  that  John  M.  O’Connell, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bangor  News  is  doing  as  a  war 
correspondent  with  SHAEF.  The 
other  half  is  dishing  out  moose 
meat  to  Maine  boys  at  the  front. 

He  had  a  French  chef  prepare 
the  meal  for  the  boys,  and 
some  Red  Cross  girls  and  fellow 
correspondents,  in  a  Paris  hotel! 

When  O’Connell  decided  to 
treat  the  gang,  he  wrote  home  to 
Publisher  Fred  Jordan  and 
asked  for  a  load  of  deer  meat. 
Just  about  the  time  Jordan  got 
the  letter,  some  young  fellows 


reported  to  the  state  authorities 
they  had  bagged  a  moose  acci¬ 
dentally.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
that  choice  morsel  was  butch¬ 
ered,  packed  and  shipped.  How 
it  got  there  is  still  a  military 
secret,  but  it  took  a  long  time 
and  cost  O’Connell  some  rounds 
of  ribbing. 

The  best  part  of  it  all  was  toat 
the  meat  arrived  just  in  time 
for  a  feast  to  celebrate  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  Von  Rundstedt’s  push. 
Describing  it  as  a  meal  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  any  Maine 
woods  chef,  O’Connell  said  the 
meat  “was  marinated  in  red 
wine  for  four  days,  then  served 
with  a  delicious  sauce.” 

John  D.  O’Reilly,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  correspondent, 
expressed  the  appreciation  of 
the  group  “in  a  few  well-chosen 
wor^.” 


LocalNews  Dailies  are  tough. 

LocaiNews  Dailies  are  the 
Marines  among  media. 

LOOK  AT  THEM  —  they  withstand 
the  partial  and  fluctuating  invasion  by 
every  other  kind  of  media  from  glossy 
to  pulp  and  they  always  will  because 
Local  News  is  what  the  people  thirst 
and  hunger  ’  for  and  the  localnews 
DAILY  is  the  only  platter  that  serves  it 
forth  plentifully. 

Your  every  customer— 

Your  every  potential  patron 
likes  local  and  persona!  news. 


•k  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  * 

Perhaps  we  should  tell  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to  set 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 
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JANUARY  LINAGE  DOWN  3.3%:  UP  ON  INDEX  TO  104.8 


JANUARY  newspaper  advertising  linage, 
as  measured  for  52  cities  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  declined  3.9%  below  the 
figure  rolled  up  in  January,  1944.  How¬ 
ever,  because  last  year’s  gain  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  7.8%  and  this  year's  figure  is  the 
second  highest  in  the  five  years  covered 
by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index,  current 
total  linage  is  4.8  above  the  Index  mean 
of  100. 

All  classifications,  with  the  exception  of 
automotive,  which  gained  18.9%,  showed 
percentage  losses  in  January,  though  gen¬ 
eral,  total  display  and  classified,  like  total 
linage,  are  still  up  on  the  Index.  The 
losses,  nevertheless,  were  not  exceptionally 
large,  the  greatest  being  7.1%  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  classification.  Others  were: 
retail,  4.6%;  general,  4.1%;  total  display, 
4.0%;  classified,  3.6%,  and  financial,  2.6%, 

Since  the  spectacular  linage  increases 
which  made  1943  one  of  the  peak  news¬ 
paper  advertising  periods  in  recent  years 
continued  through  March  of  1944,  it  will 

Dftailcd 


be  impossible  to  judge  until  April  and 
after  whether  or  not  the  linage  decline 
shoifld  be  viewed  as  serious. 

Should  there  be  an  additional  cut  in 
newsprint  the  picture  will  be  further  com¬ 
plicated  and  continued  decreases  can  be 
expected  to  become  the  rule  for  the  year. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  cuts  in  the  paper 
supply  for  newspapers  are  made  this  year, 
and  if  there  are  still  linage  losses  of  any 
sizable  amount,  newspapers  will  be  forced 
to  view  them  with  real  concern,  for  they 
will  reflect  adversely  on  the  effectiveness 
of  space  selling. 

The  indication  is  now  that  most  news¬ 
papers  are  selling  well  up  to  their  maxi¬ 
mum  of  advertising,  for  in  most  of  the 
classifications,  as  in  total  linage,  the  figures 
for  January,  1945,  though  less  than  for 
January,  1944,  are  comfortably  above  those 
for  several  previous  Januarys.  Two  classi¬ 
fications,  department  store  and  retail,  bear 
watching,  however,  for  their  linage  has 
dropped  back  to  a  pre-war  level, 
figures,  not  yet  available  from  Media  Records,  will  appear 
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Court  Ruling  Allows 
Subpena  of  Records 

Denver,  Feb.  19 — Federal  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah  of 
Oklahoma  ruled  last  week  that 
the  federal  wage-hour  admin¬ 
istrator  may  subpena  a  com¬ 
pany’s  books  and  records  with¬ 
out  first  proving  the  company 
subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stan¬ 
dards  Act  and  that  application 
of  wage-hour  regulations  to 
newspapers  does  not  violate 
press  freedom. 

Judge  Murrah  affirmed  a  lower 
court  order  directing  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Publishing  Co.  to 
produce  all  its  books  and  records 
concerning  hours  and  wages, 
and  those  covering  distribution 
of  papers  outside  Oklahoma. 

Contending  it  was  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  pub- 
Ishing  company  argued  that  a 
forced  investigation,  without 
proof  having  been  given  it  was 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
would  be  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

Judge  Murrah  held  that  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  must  decide  only  that 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
make  an  investigation  when  or¬ 
dering  obedierce  to  a  subpena. 
and  that  the  question  of  whether 
an  industry  is  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  is  propel  ly  decided  only 
when  all  evidence  to  that  effect 
is  submitted  to  the  court. 

■ 

Three  Sterling  Divisions 
Launch  Campaign 

Breaking  away  from  full  and 
half  page  insertions  of  the  in¬ 
stitutional  type  in  Saturday  and 
Sunday  supplements  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  Sterling  Drug — R.  L. 
Watkins  Co.,  Charles  L.  Phil¬ 
lips  Co.  and  Bayer’s — have  in¬ 
augurated  1945  “straight  selling’’ 
campaigns  calling  for  smaller 
sized  but  more  frequent  inser¬ 
tions  in  dailies. 

The  space  saved  by  the  new 
procedure,  it  is  reported,  is  be¬ 
ing  put  right  back  into  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  slightly 
and  a  few  more  newspapers 
have  been  added  to  schedule. 

On  behalf  of  Dr.  Lyon’s  Tooth 
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Powder,  R.  L.  Watkins  Co.  is 
placing  two-column  100-line 
copy  in  approximately  115  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 
Ads  began  Feb.  4  and  will  run 
29  weeks. 

The  campaign  on  Bayer’s  As¬ 
pirin  consists  of  56-line  one- 
column  insertions  in  115  newspa¬ 
pers  for  31  weeks,  starting  Jan. 
14. 

Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia 
campaign  also  broke  on  Jan.  14. 
Ads  measure  200  lines  and  will 
nm  25  weeks  in  100  papers. 

All  three  campaigns  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Thompson-Koch 
advertising  agency.  New  York. 
■ 

Negro  Publishers 
In  Regional  Meet 

Members  of  the  Negro  press, 
attending  a  regional  conference 
of  the  Negro  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  Detroit 
recently,  heard  leading  news¬ 
paper  publishers  praise  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  Negro  press. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  sketched  for  the  conference 
tentative  plans  for  the  Wendell 
Willkie  Award  for  meritorious 
Negro  writing  ( E&P,  Dec.  30, 
p.  64). 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
described  the  wartime  adjust¬ 
ments  of  a  large  city  daily  in  a 
speech  to  delegates,  telling  of 
new  ideas  in  make-up  and  news¬ 
writing.  Discussion  among  dele¬ 
gates  brought  out  the  problem 
of  Negroes  writing  for  the  white 
press  and  vice  versa. 

■ 

Capital  Group  Elects 

Washington,  Feb.  19  —  Ruth 
Montgomery  of  the  New  York 
News  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s 
Press  Conference  Association. 
Other  officers  chosen  are:  Eu- 
lalie  McDowell,  United  Press, 
secretary-treasurer;  Elinor  Lee, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Christine  Sadler  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  Malvina  Ste¬ 
phenson  of  the  Kansas  Citg  Star 
and  Cincipnati  Times-Star,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  standing  committee. 
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COL.  JOSEPH  HENRY  ZERBEY, 

Jr.,  57,  president  of  the  J.  H. 
Zerbey  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican,  died  Feb.  17.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  AP  and  the 
newspaper  industry’s  advisory 
committee,  WPB,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn.  He 
served  in  World  War  I.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  head  of  the 
newspaper  corporation  in  1933. 

George  E.  Richards,  62,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post,  died  Feb.  16  in  Dorchester. 
Mass.  He  had  been  with  the 
Post  more  than  30  years  and  was 
the  founder,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dorchester  Argus. 

Leon-Louis  Deffoux,  63,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  Havas,  French  news 
agency,  died  Feb.  16  in  Paris. 

Arne  Laurin,  55.  former  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Proper  Presse 
of  Prague,  from  1918  until  the 
Nazis  forced  him  to  flee,  died  in 
New  York  Feb.  18.  He  had  been 
a  fearless  opponent  of  Nazi  en¬ 
croachment,  and  his  German- 
language  newspaper  had  been 
regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Czech  government. 

George  W.  Bird,  91,  composing 
room  foreman  since  1890  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Scimitar,  died 
at  Memphis,  Feb.  17. 

James  Charles  Roemer,  56. 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  American  Weekly,  died  Feb. 
15  in  Pelham,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Roemer. 
who  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Baltimore  Herald  40  years 
ago,  served  also  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  New  York  Journal  and 
New  York  Times. 

Ellis  Searles,  78,  for  26  years 
editor  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  Journal  until  his  retirement 
in  1942,  died  Feb.  13  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind.  He  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  and  for  about  10  years 
covered  labor  and  politics  for 
the  Indianapolis  News. 

D.  Harvey  Cook,  51,  died  Feb. 
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11  at  a  Twin  Falls,  Ida.,  ho?i“  ' 
where  he  had  been  under  tfc 
ment  since  he  collapsed  and  b 
found  unconscious  in  the  gi-sj 
at  his  home.  He  was  eirculal;: 
manager  of  the  Ttnin  F:1 
Times  News. 

Charles  Richard  Ausrn,  | 
active  Baptist  layman  and 
on  religious  affairs  for  the 
lotte  ( N.  C. )  News,  died  at  te 
lotte,  Feb.  8. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Mini 
72,  former  newspaper  editors 
Rensselaer  and  Frankfurt,  Ir:= 
died  Feb.  14. 
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George  William  Douglu. 
author,  newspaper  man  and  fcij 
mer  trustee  of  Colgate  Univsf 


sity,  died  Feb.  15  in  Philade^Ajj  ms 


where  he  was  taken  Jan. 
gas  poisoning  in  his  apartec|g 
He  was  associate  ^itor  = 
Youth’s  Companion  from  1? 
to  1914  and  an  associate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Eve± 
Ledger  from  1915  to  1934.  Ffr  { 
1892  to  1902  he  was  an  assocli: 
editor  and  editorial  writer  c 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Capt.  James  E.  RoTHWm,lKetiw-T 


owner,  publisher  and  editor 
Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Daily  E 


ord  from  1908  until  its  anu'-Jhad  a 


mation  eight  years  later 


Niagara  Falls  Evening  Reritused  c 


died  at  his  home  in  Nte 
Falls,  Ont.,  Feb.  16 
Charles  Preston  Weavo,  ^ 
former  editor  of  the  Wls- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  dW 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  H  4^  «vei 


was  also  a  retired  college 
dent  and  author. 

Russell  Keaton,  35,  ck; 
of  the  comic  strip  “Bj 
Jenny,”  died  Feb.  13. 

Miss  Stella  Floyd,  ”, 
aide  to  the  late  Louisville  u 
rier-Journal  editor,  Henry 
terson,  and  an  employe  of^il 
newspaper  for  38  years, 
Feb.  17  after  an  illness  of  sips: 


years.  ,  i 

L.  A.  Campeau,  58,  sal«J 


ecutive  of  the  Quebec  Chro^' 
Telegraph,  died  suddenly  « 
home  Feb.  17.  He  had 
newspaper  work  for  37 
first  with  the  Quebec 
and  from  1925  with  the 
cle-Telegraph 
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the  Barracks 
Lf  fou  Pass  the 
£<  Comics,  or  Else 

'*  If  $9^  Edgar  Col* 

!‘i  jfjiriy  every  man  I  know  in 
jij  y^nny  came  in  with  a  sub- 
:«l  cription  to  his  home  town  pa- 
«  ler  In  the  barracks  I  was  first 
^ed  to  on  a  South  Texas 
liji  lost  22  dailies  and  a  half-dozen 
arrived  regularly. 

The  Sunday  editions,  except 
lor  those  from  the  West  Coast. 
Hi  Mt  there  on  Wednesday.  As  a  re- 
a  wit  niursday  and  Friday  were 
the  rough  days  to  pull  room  or- 
X  If  your  name  came  up 
on  the  duty  roster  for  those 
t  days  you  knew  that  before  you 
a  (ouU  sweep  and  mop,  a  dense 
white  Utter  had  to  be  harvested 
from  the  floors  and  shelves  and 
bound  for  salvage. 

__  This  cross  was  lifted  after  a 
jw  tew  months  when  a  35-year-old 
M  corporal  from  West  Virginia 
„  pieanntly  surprised  us  by  vol- 
M  onteering  to  take  on  the  job  reg- 
S  uJarly,  He  never  missed  a 
Ihn^y  or  Friday  after  that. 
The  bulky  metropolitan  papers 
_  he  sorted  out  and  saved  and 
^  mrf  evening  through  th* 
^  we^,  propped  on  his  pillow,  he 
itu^  each  section.  Big  city 
“  Jouraalism  was  a  glittering  rev¬ 
elation  to  him,  his  newspaper 
reading  having  previously  been 
f  eonflned  to  a  four  -  page  week¬ 
ly  ly. 

Sad  Disappointment 
^  His  one  disappointment  was 
®  the  discovery  that  so  many  pa- 
?  pers  carried  the  same  features. 
“  The  majority  of  the  men  had 
*  the  same  awakening.  Through 
'  the  exchange  of  newspapers 
'  they  first  learned  about  syndica- 
J  Uon  and  shattered  was  their 
happy  vision  of  access  to  limit- 
leai  pages  of  comics.  Dick 
Tracy  and  Li’l  Abner,  they  had 
apparently  believed,  were  the 
exchislve  property  of  the  Big 
Bead  Bugle  or  the  Sauk  Center 
Krei-Timei  Herald. 

Always  the  comics  came  first. 
For  weeks  a  staff  sergeant  who 
had  a  subscription  to  the  New 
York  Timet  was  violently  ac- 
euaed  of  holding  out  on  the  fun- 
alea,  despite  his  repeated  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  Times  had  no 
tunnies. 

Our  journalistic  affluence  made 
n  possible  for  us  to  read  stories 
d  events  of  national  interest  as 
®ey  were  reported  at  the 
jww.  At  the  time  of  the  De- 
race  riots  we  studied  pho- 
Bgiaphs  In  the  Free  Preaa. 
yy>t  Fleet’s  Kentucky  Derby 
"Ctory  we  read  about  in  the 
Muiaville  Courier- Journal  and 
®e  Cocoanut  Grove  night  club 
■n  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

Pride  in  the  home  town  pa¬ 
pers  rode  high.  But  gradually 
pride  gave  way  to  curiosity 
J^t  the  “foreign”  press. 
Many  wound  up,  in  fact,  spend¬ 
ing  more  time  with  an  alien  pa¬ 
per  than  their  own. 

(kadually,  though,  the  papers 
•“appeared.  One  by  one,  after 
me  first  or  second  expiration, 
®e  subscriptions  were  allowed 
to  lapse.  Time  dhnmed  concen¬ 


tration  on  events  in  the  home 
town.  The .  PX  obtained  dis¬ 
tribution  of  two  'Texas  papers, 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
the  Light,  which  gave  us  today's 
news  today. 

Finally  in  our  bay  two  week¬ 
lies  and  one  daily  were  coming 
in.  The  daily  was  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  This  paper  made  the 
rounds  alone,  taking  a  week  or 
more  to  go  down  one  side  of  the 
barracks  and  up  the  other. 

A  new  situation  developed.  I 
hadn’t  fully  recognized  it  my¬ 
self  until  a  stock  corporal 
from  St.  Louis  put  it  into 
words: 

"You  know  what’s  happening? 
We’re  all  turning  into  Balti¬ 


moreans.  Everything  going  on 
in  that  town  we  know  about. 
Hell,  what’s  Baltimore  to  me? 
I've  never  been  closer  to  it  than 
Cincinnati  and  don’t  expect  I 
ever  will  be.  But  take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  major  league  ball.  I 
hardly  bother  about  it  any 
more. 

“The  club  I’m  pulling  for 
is  the  Baltimore  Orioles  in  the 
little  old  International  League. 
I’ll  bet  half  this  barracks  is, 
too. 

“Hell,  you  know  what  I’d  like 
to  be  doing  now?  I’ve  read  the 
ad  for  it  so  much  I’d  like  to  be 
taking  a  cool  cruise  down  the 
Chesapeake  River  to  some  spot 
they  have  called  Tolchester.” 


College  Town  Paper 
Has  Academic  Flavor 

The  Centre  Daily  Timet,  pub¬ 
lished  at  State  College,  Pa.,  isn't 
connected  with  the  college,  but 
boasts  five  professors  on  Its  staff. 

They  are  Dean  of  Men  Arthur 
R.  Warnock,  who  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  the  “Half  Colyum”  for  20 
years;  Leland  S.  Rhodes,  civil 
engineering  professor,  who 
writes  “Skjmotes,”  a  weekly  as¬ 
tronomical  feature;  Registrar 
William  S.  Hoffman,  who  con¬ 
tributes  a  daily  cryptogram; 
English  Professor  WiUiam  L. 
Werner,  who  writes  a  literary 
column,  and  Hans  Neuberger, 
who  covers  weather. 


GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

Publishers  Representatives 


Establlsked  1910 


An  enlarged  working  partnership  has  been  formed,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Louis  Gilman. 

The  undersigned  partners,  having  functioned  for  over 
twenty  years  as  a  compact  unit  in  the  conduct  of  the  firm, 
will  carry  on  the  business. 

A  pattern  has  been  set  by  which  the  active  owners  take 
over  the  interest  of  a  retiring  partner;  and  as  warranted, 
from  time  to  time,  admit  new  members  into  the  organiz- 


Under  this  plan  there  will  be  an  adequate  number  of 
men  properly  experienced  in  the  management  of  the  firm 
as  well  as  the  business  of  selling  newspapers  and  markets. 


A.  G.  RUTHMAN 
M.  G.  ANDERSON 
A.  A.  MURPHY 


A.  W.  STUCK 
C  .  E .  T  U  LL Y 
L  .  J  .  RUBIN 
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New  Program  Policy 
Announced  by  NBC 

Niles  Trammell,  president  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
announced  this  vvaek  a  revision 
of  several  of  the  network's  poll* 
cies  on  commercial  program* 
ming  which  he  said  would  im¬ 
prove  its  service  in  the  public 
interest  The  announcement 
was  made  in  a  letter  and 
brochure  sent  by  Mr.  Trammell 
to  advertisers,  agencies  and  af¬ 
filiated  stations. 

The  revisions  announced  are: 

1.  Abeyance  List  Discontinued. 
“Time  periods  which  become 
<^en  and  available  will  be  filled 
by  programs  which  we  consider 
most  iDcely  to  meet  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  radio  audi¬ 
ence,  regardless  of  seniority  of 
date  of  application  for  time  by 
the  sponsor.  This  policy  was 
announced  Aug.  30,  1943.” 

2.  Replacement  Programs  Sub¬ 
ject  to  Acceptability.  “When 
an  advertiser  discontinues  one 
program  and  wishes  to  replace 
it  with  another  in  the  same 
period,  the  new  program,  as 
currently  provided  in  our  fa¬ 
cilities  contracts,  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  awjroval  of  NBC. 

3.  No  Artist  Control  of  Time 
Period.  “In  the  future,  no  ar¬ 
tist  or  commercial  program  rep¬ 
resentative  will  be  given  special 
privileges  or  control  over  a 
particular  program  time.” 

4.  No  Cross  References.  “Ef¬ 
fective  May  1,  1945,  no  refer¬ 
ence  shall  be  made  on  any  NBC 
network  program  to  a  program 
broadcast  over  another  net¬ 
work.” 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— JO  per  line 
4  times— .40  per  Itee  per  Intertiee 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .00  per  line 
2  times — ^.80  per  line  per  Insertten 
4  times— .70  per  line  per  insertten 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


Wswspepsr  Brekers _ 

OAYABU  RAXDLnro,  imyinr.  ssll- 
ing,  mergers,  dsiliee  or  weeklies,  snr- 
where  in  U.  S.  No  losses  or  trades. 
lien  Feighner  Agency,  NsshTllle,  Mich. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
TCT  OAXPBBU  OOtaAXT 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 

KAT  BBOTHBB8,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
sad  sold  without  publicity. 


Nnrtpapars  Per  Sale 


FOUMTT  SBAT  srMkly,  well  equipped. 
Modem  Illinois  team,  rich  county. 
Crossing  81 IM  plus,  netting  85M  plus. 
8bM  down,  balance  terms.  "It's  a 
Dial  blue  Hbbon  buy  I"  DIAL  AOKN- 
or,  Kalamaaoo  8,  Mich. 


MBWiPAraBS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
Ooodwill  Valuations 
Xa  PAXKKB  LIKBLT  A  OOlCPAHT 
360  Park  Are.,  New  Turk  17 


Nwrtpupsri  For  Suit  (Coet’d) 
MBW  TOBX  STATE  DAILT  MBW8- 
PAPBB,  established  lt08.  Always 
aueeessfni.  Last  year's  gross  818,000 
plot;  nmninf  Btill  better  this  year. 
Town  of  6,000.  Price  $25,000;  rea- 
HOnable  terma.  MAY  BROB.,  Bing* 
hamton.  N.  Y.  _ 

MiWSPAPBi  56S  SAU:  Orer 
45,000  paid  circulation.  Influential 
force  in  a  large  raldwestem  city.  Will 
sell  40%  interest  for  880,000  rash  to 
an  esperienced  and  aggressive  newspa¬ 
per  man  who  must  take  an  active  part 
in  running  this  weekly.  Salary  86.000 
pins  one-half  of  profits. 


(live  details  as  to  your  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  other  information  yon 
feel  Is  needed  to  sell  yourself  to  this 
publisher-editor.  Only  an  experienced 
newspaper  man  will  be  ronsidered. 

My  only  purpose  in  seeking  an  asso¬ 
ciate  is  to  And  someone  who  is  capable 
of  getting  ont  this  paper  so  that  I 
can  ease  up  a  little  on  this  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  work.  An  nn- 
nsnal  opportnnity  tor  a  wide-a-wake, 
responsible  and  liberal  minded  young 
man.  Hnlimited  future.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  407,  Kditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  Kvening  Newspaper, 
established  1007,  Ind-Republican. 
Probably  most  beautiful  small  city  in 
the  State.  Gross  well  in  excess  of 
8.60.000.  Cash  required  $40,000.  May 

Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

WEBBXIES  that  will  net  $10,000  to 
$30,000.  and  other  neti,  in  atatpa  of 
Calif.,  Texas,  Colo.,  Wyo.,  and  other 
states  in  the  West.  Also,  in  Arizona. 
Dailies  in  the  deep  South,  middle  west, 
and  the  war  west.  $60,000  to  $125,- 
000.  W.  H,  Olover  Co.,  Ventura.  Cal. 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  POR  SALE 
18  inilea  from  New  York  City,  with 
complete  job  plant,  inclnding  Linotype. 
$6. .600  with  at  least  half  cash.  Re-> 
placement  value  would  be  at  leaat 
$1.6,000.  J,  A.  Dellamano.  90  Han¬ 
cock  Street.  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


_ Wuwapupurs  WauteJ _ 

NEWSPAPERS  really  wanted.  We 
are  nearly  cleaned  out,  and  we  need 
more  listinga  of  dailies  and  big  week- 
Ilea,  all  seetions.  Buyers  nsnally  aak 
the  Old  Reliable  when  they  are  looking 
for  sonnd  newspaper  properties.  No 
pnhilelty.  No  expense.  Always  fair 
dealing.  So.  if.  for  any  reaton,  yon 
want  to  sell,  drop  ns  a  line.  Len 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mich. 

WANTED  to  buy.  Daily  newspaper  by 
experienced  publisher.  Prefer  mid¬ 
west  or  South.  Over  10.000  popula¬ 
tion.  Not  a  chain.  Box  321.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


INDIVIDUAL  desires  to  purchase  an 
established  weekly  in  New  York  State. 
Box  304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wadbanical  Eqnipmanf  For  Salt 

POR  SAXE,  2  Miller  Automatic  Maa- 
ter-apeeds.  Good  condition.  .lay  .Slater, 
684  Sonth  Goodman  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  65*  Clark  Sheeter  with 
Erie  Layboy  and  16-roll  hackstand, 
especially  suited  for  rutting  newsprint 
stock;  Model  8  Linotype,  ser.  40.600 — 
rebuilt  like  new;  24  and  48-page  Hoe 
Web  Newspaper  Presses.  23-9/16* 
sheet  cut.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


Mochkpicgl  WawtaJ 

2-OOLOR  11x14  magazine  press,  speed 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1644,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Qosi  preaa,  tingle  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  in<^  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieei.  Box 
1043,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
13  pagu  make-up  forma,  28)4  x  22)4, 
inside  28  x  16H :  2  newspaper  cabi¬ 
net!,  with  standard  depth  job  caaea, 
lead  and  slug  caaea,  working  tops;  2 
Miller  Trimming  Sawa ;  1  Ludlow, 

1940  model  or  later.  Afro-American 
Newspapers,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIED  SUPERVISORS 

Capable  hirinq,  training 
and  supervising  a  report¬ 
ing  staff  in  the  following 
cities  and  their  surround¬ 
ing  terriiories  for  a  large 
national  service  organiz¬ 
ation. 

PHILADFLPHIA 

BOSTON 

WASHINGTON 

PIITSBURGH 

CINCINNATI 

ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO 

INDIANAPOLIS 

CHARLOHE 

ATLANTA 

MEMPHIS 

MILWAUKEE 

NEW  HAVEN 

ALBANY 

BUFFALO 

DALLAS 

NEW  ORLEANS 

KANSAS  CITY 

No  selling,  soliciting  or 
canvassing  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  of  successful  appli¬ 
cants.  The  position  is 
permanent  with  a  fine 
post-war  future. 

An  excellent  salary  will  be 
paid  plus  $6  per  day  ex¬ 
penses  when  traveling  in 
adjacent  territories. 
Transportation  will  also 
be  paid. 

A  car  will  be  helpful  but 
Is  not  essential. 

This  Is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  men  with 
a  background  of  adver¬ 
tising  or  circulation  de¬ 
partment  experience. 
Write  for  interview;  give 
education,  experience  and 
when  available.  Address 
Box  901, 

John  A.  Pinneran 
Advertising  Agency 
Times  Tower,  1475  B'way 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


H4l8  W»H4  AivwfiAT" 

ADyfEKTlSlNO  !>alcitman  for  'uil 
circulation  laading  New  EBglaii4 72 

Must  qualifloation  ii — local 
selling,  layout  and  ropy  exp^Z 
A  replacaaent  with  friendly 
modern  plant.  Give  draft.itataa  2 
ereneea,  salary,  full  detaili.  Bozu 
Editor  a  Publiaher.  ^ 

A  LEADING  TRADE  journal  luu 
the  Lumber  and  Building  materlgi 
dnatriea  can  offer  a  good  opporttw 
to  an  aggressive  man  who  kneviS 
to  create  and  sell  Advi  rtisint.  g), 
qualifications  and  salary  requlmza. 
Box  882.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISIMtt  .^7,^ 
for  6.6,000  circulation  nevtn. 
Wonderful  opportunity  (or  right 

man.  Starting  salary  $65  with  SZ 

up  to  individual.  Box  420,  Kdiiei 
l*ublishM.  _  _ 

NEWSPAPER  SALES8IAN  waniiTt 
sell  markets  of  from  250,000  to  MM) 
population.  Prefer  the  studion,  a 
search  type.  Agency  trainini  k» 

able.  But  mult  be  a  saleimaa.  b 
cellent  opportunity  in  New  York  ifc 
of  long  eitabliahed,  well  rated  Sfuq 
Representative.  Reply  by  letter  pi 
ing  experience,  age,  military  utla 
and  salary  expected.  Box  377  Elji. 

A  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  IN  National  advertiiii|4t 
partment  raidweatern  state,  eity  18 
UOO.  Man  should  have  experimii 
take  charge.  Salary  comUMMi 
with  ability.  Position  permaoeat  a( 
excellent  future.  Give  age,  buboi 
background,  present  income.  Bipia 
confidential.  Address  0.  P.  Editwl 
i'ubliaber.  360  North  Michigaa  Avmu 
Ghlca go.  Illinoia. _ 


OPPORTUNITY  POE 
AGGRESSIVE 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISETO 
SALESMAN 
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Large  Eaatern  metropolitan  daily  ka 
an  opening  on  its  local  sales  ttsf  hr  { 
an  experienced  man  in  his  lits  M< 
or  early  30’s. 

The  person  we  are  looking  (or  biii 
believe  in  the  effectiveness  o(  Iwl 
newspaper  advertising,  must  katu  lb 
techniques  of  selling  space,  ccsstbi 
rough  layouts  and  writing  good  ttfi 

If  yon  want  to  work  for  this  nttbi 
ally  known  newspaper,  lead  jm 
qualifications  and  photograph  te  Bm 
285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RBLIABLB  MAN  wanted  for  coBlhi 
tion  position  of  Oirenlation  Msttf* 
and  Advertising  salesman.  Stsab 
position  on  weekly  newspaper  13$  jmi 
old,  20  miles  from  New  York  Otb 
Starting  salary,  $40  a  week  nntil  sbO' 
ity  is  proved.  Floaters  and  tm 
flnshers  please  do  not  apply.  TV 
Rahway  Record,  Rahway,  New  Jswq 
THOROUGHLY  experienced  maa  ■ 
woman  on  advertiaing  copy  luseh. 
Mnat  have  creative  ability  and  da  u- 
eeptionsi  job  of  layout  prepaiatia. 
Do  not  apply  nnleas  you  havt  W 
enough  experience  to  meet  skevt  n- 
qnirementi.  The  Charlotte  Obsorvg. 
Charlotte,  N.  0. 


HMp  Wftad  Grculatieu 

ASSISTANT  OIROULATION  BMas|g 
to  take  charge  of  country  circulalMt 
department  on  Morning,  Evening  isi 
Sunday  of  90,000  cirenistion  and  b 
csted  in  middle-west.  Exeelleat  y 
portunity  for  right  man.  Ra^  Mg 
in  confidence  to  Box  28$,  Editire 

Pnbllahor. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGIR 
Publisher  of  morning,  evening  m 
Sunday  papers  serving  a  sonthem  ^ 
of  250,000  popnistion  aeaking  capaw 
cirenlation  manager.  Mnst  be  sbto  b 
show  proof  of  ability  and  integ^- 
Not  a  duration  job.  Address  Box  SM 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

OnCOUIaATION  Supervisor,  tboro^ 
ly  familiar  with  little  merchant  pua 
capable  of  asanming  circulation  nus- 
agership.  Oive  age,  draft  statat,  * 
perience,  references,  salary 
ments.  Free  Preea,  Burlington.  **•  - 
WANTED.  GOOD  street  cirealatis 
manager.  One  that  hsi  had  experiM 
with  boyt.  Salary  and  coesniietM. 
Bex  378.  Editor  A  Pabliaber. 
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^  MjyUXKT  opportanity  for  an 
Tau  newspaper  dominating 
IJTjd  (circulation  over  125,000)  is 
ZMmt  for  an  editorial  executive.  To 
2|*2a  with  »“  impressive  record  of 
mL  experience,  an  initial  salary  of 
SiTsOfl  will  be  paid.  Give  complete 
11^0.  Box  414,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

/nVf  ZDITOB  to  handle  desk;  small 
■MUni  Hew  York  Morning  daily.  Im- 
permanent  opening.  Box  413. 
MUsr  k  Publisher. _ 

gorr  BZADEB  and  reporter  vacan- 
.iM.  State  years  of  experience  and 
vtan.  <it4t^  status  and  references. 
PosPHtandard,  Syracuse  1.  N.  Y. 


Hai*  Wutctl — Editorial  (Coat’d) 


ggpnntlTEB:  Newsp.  ex.,  success- 
u  old  established  public  relations 
In  will  pay  $75  to  $100  per  week, 
sort  Ister  if  justified  by  results,  to 
(Mt  colorful,  accurate,  personable 
Msfwritsr  with  newspaper  feature  ex- 
P^jnce.  Box  340,  Editor  &  Pub- 

littir.  _ 

paiTT  .  PBOOF,  telegraph  editor, 
Opn  immediately.  Permanent  for  cap- 
(btoman.  Wire  collect  and  air  mail; 
(iH  record  and  photo.  Lewiston 
ildbo)  Morning  Tribune. _ 

SOROE-BEPOBTEB  for  three  old  es- 
toMiihed  weekly  newspapers  in  Met- 
mililin  Detroit  area.  Good  oppor- 
tixitj.  Permanent.  State  experience 
sad  wlary  requirements.  Box  336, 
Miter  k  Publisher. 

■DITOBIAL  WBITEB — ^Excellent  op- 
pertenity  on  nationally  known  news- 
pnsr  In  Midwest  city,  over  100,000, 
(at  u  aggressive,  thoroughly  experi- 
caesd  Editorial  W'riter.  Please  write 
firisg  full  details  of  education,  experi- 
eiec,  salary,  etc.  Beat  of  references 
vill  be  required.  Address  Box  368, 
Mitor  ft  Publisher, _ 

MOO  DBSK  MAN,  qualified  for  copy- 
resdtr,  telegraph  editor  or  slot  man 
OB  progressive  Midwest  paper  of 
dO.OOO.  College  man  preferred.  Send 
detsils  Including  salary  requirements. 
Bex  245,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LUOS  MAOAZIMB,  A-1,  requires 
isrTieet  combination  Managing  Editor 
aad  general  manager.  Thorough  knowl- 
tdfs  of  and  long  experience  in  Trade 
Csien  movement  essential,  as  person 
Kieetsd  must  make  policy  decisions  on 
Xstional  Labor  level.  Applicant  most 
be  able  writer  and  editor,  have  mature 
jidgmant  and  demonstrate  qualifica- 
tiess  for  job  of  putting  out  war-im- 
psrtaat  monthly  publication  of  high¬ 
est  standards  practically  unassisted. 
Silary  good,  hours  long,  vacation  none 
(sr  dorstion.  Tour  letter  should  give 
esaglete  information.  Oorrespondence 
eeasidersd  strictly  confidential.  Box 
tl$,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lODWBST  MXWSFAFEB  IN  fast- 
pesring  industrial  and  agricultural 
city,  has  opening  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Must  be  steady  and  reliable. 
8e«  li$>.  Editor  k  ]^blieher. 

rooCAMENT  JOB  open  for  live  local 
sewsmsn  or  woman,  who  can  get  ac- 
qeainted  with  a  lot  of  people  quickly, 
*be  realises  they  are  moYe  interested 
is  news  of  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bers  than  in  things  far  away.  Job 
ud  pay  dependent  on  ability  to  get 
Oosntry”  style  news  into  paper  ac- 
csrstely.  Midwest  city  30,000.  Write 
tally,  education,  experience,  draft  aad 
dependent  status,  starting  pay  re- 
Mued.  Box  314,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

MPOBTEB  preferably  with  some  desk 
caperience  and  unmairried,  for  after- 
noon  daily  in  New  England  city  of 
is.OOO.  Pleasant  working  conditions, 
Pcesibiiities  for  advancement.  State 
qnalifieations  aad  starting  salary;  send 
Picture  if  possible,  ^x  409,  Editor 
*  Pnblisher. _ j _ 

BXPOBTEB  to  handle  Sports  page  and 
gneral  assignment  far  afternoon  dally, 
^000  circulation.  In  Southwestern 
Michigan.  Experience  necessary.  Give 
information  first  letter.  Niles 

B*ily  8Ur,  Niles.  Michigan. _ 

I^bIbb,  gsaerat,  soma  sports,  and 
dtsk  exp.  pref.  on  p,ai.  daily  So.  Calif, 
mty  15,000;  singla  man  desired.  Plea- 
*Mt  conditions.  Giro  exp.  send  snap- 
personal  description.  Box  1884, 
Mtor  *  Pnblisher. 


ABES,  experienced  woman  reporter. 
$60  a  week.  Mid-west  evening  paper, 
circulation  30,000.  Write  fully,  pic¬ 
ture.  Box  416,  Editor  k  Publnther. 
SMAEL  EVBNINO  daily  in  Central 
N'ew  York  has  permanent  place  for 
experienced  reporter.  Photo  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  essential.  Give 
age.  experience,  references,  snapshot, 
salary  expected.  Publisher,  Daily 

Dispatch.  Oneida,  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTUEBN  OalUomla  —  Opportunity 
for  A-1  desk  man  on  metropolitan 
morning  daily;  same  for  evening  daily; 
also  ran  use  seasoned  sports  writer. 

Box  399,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

STTBUBBAN  New  York  afternoon  daily 
ha.s  immediate  openings  for  cop^reader 
and  two  reporters.  Good  working 
conditions,  excellent  future  assured. 
Only  experienced  applicants  consid- 
ered.  Box  374,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
WRITES  WANTED  who  knows  Coin 
machine  industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
paper  background  preferred.  Give 
background;  salary.  Box  220,  E.  k  P. 

Hulp  Wanted — Macluusical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  foreman  position 
open,  also  machinist-operator  situa¬ 
tion.  Union  Shop.  Permanent  situ¬ 
ations  not  duration  jobs.  Bremerton 

Sun,  Bremerton.  Washington. _ 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  Duplex  tub¬ 
ular  pressman  stereotyper  for  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Steady  job  with  time  and 
a  half  over  40  hours.  Daily  News, 

Newton.  Iowa. _ 

FOREMAN  for  Composing  Room,  small 
afternoon  daily  in  East.  Box  410, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  A  Duplex  flatbed  pressman 
who  will  also  do  stereotyping.  Day 
work  on  paper  of  4,000  circulation. 
Union  scale.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  one  of  California’s  most  de¬ 
sirable  home  cities.  Twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  from  the  state  capital  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  t»-o  hours  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Healthfui  weather.  Agreeable 
working  associates.  Please  give  refer¬ 
ences.  Inquire  Woodland  Daily  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Woodland,  Calif. 

Help  Wanted — Promtwn _ 

BUSINESS  SERVICE  organization  has 
openings  for  3  creative  writers,  one  on 
Economic  questions,  one  on  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Selling,  one  on  Relations 
wi$h  Industrial  workers.  Skill  in  in¬ 
terviewing  and  in  dealing  with  people 
is  one  of  the  essential  requisites. 
These  are  interesting  and  broadening 
jobs.  'They  will  appeal  to  men  who 
do  not  like  plodding  on  and  on,  in  an 
endless  rut.  Location  may  be  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit  or  Chicago;  full  time 
preferred  but  part  time  a  possibiHty. 
Tell  ns  your  age,  experience,  intel¬ 
lectual  interests,  political  views,  edu¬ 
cation  and  earnings  and  compensation 
yon  expect.  Box  415,  Editor  &  Pnb- 

lisher.  _ _ 

OENERAX  PROMOTION  manager 
wanted.  Afternoon  daily  in  eastern 
New  York  State,  city  of  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  requires  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  promotion  man.  This  is  a 
new  department  and  offers  an  ont- 
standing  opportunity.  When  applying, 
give  complete  history  stating  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  draft  status.  State  sal¬ 
ary  expected  and  enclose  snapshot 
photo.  Box  389,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
ItABOB  METROPOUTAN  newspaper 
in  the  west  is  looking  for  bang-up  pro¬ 
motion  man.  A  man  with  lots  of  ideas. 
Original  and  aggressive  not  only  in  the 
promotion  of  advertising  and  circula; 
tion  but  in  the  development  of  news’ 
features  of  an  amusing  and  entertain¬ 
ing  sort.  Write  giving  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  Send  photo. 
Box  354,  Editor  k  Publisher.  All 
correspondence  in  strict  confidence. 

_ LiMfgfy  At— cy  Sggvic* 

ARTIOIBS,  Books,  Fiction  marketed. 
Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klaosner,  607 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 

ShiatiaB  WaalaJ — Advartiait 

ADV.  man,  now  on  small  daily  waats 
to  change.  Experienced  on  layoat, 
selling,  etc.  Age  42,  college  gradnata. 
Box  898,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitnalions  Wanted — Adver.  (Cont’d) 
ADVERTISING  DIREOTORI^  city  of 
100,000,  seeks  broader  field.  18 
years  advertising  experience,  all 
phases.  Enviable  record.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  classified,  local  nr  national  man¬ 
agership  to  prove  ability.  Box  402, 
Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  small 
daily  newspaper  (17,000  ABC)  is 
seeking  a  larger  opportunity.  38  years 
of  age.  15  years-  experience  in  clasai- 
tied.  local  and  national  display.  Good 
copy  and  layout  background.  Finest 
references.  Member  Kiwanis  Club 
and  director  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I’lease  write  Box  401,  Editor  k  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  draft 
exempt;  now  asst,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  metropolitan  department  store 
doing  10  million,  wants  job  on  news¬ 
paper  as  solicitor.  J.  H.  McCrary, 
1357  Fairview  Rd.,  .Itlanta,  Oa. 

_ Sitnalions — Circnlation _ 

AVAILABLE  at  once  capable  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  sixteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  morning,  afternoon  and  Sunday. 
Excellent  record  in  carrier  education 
and  promotion.  City,  country,  asst, 
manager  most  any  position  acceptable 
where  salary  is  adequate.  Title  isn’t 
necessary.  Age  40,  married.  Good 
health.  Good  references.  Box  404, 

Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  17  years 
executive  capacity.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Can  or¬ 
ganize  and  develop  an  effleient.  pro¬ 
ductive,  economical  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  production  and  collection  rec 
ord.  Eleven  years  with  present  pub¬ 
lisher.  Age  45.  Married.  Box  259. 
Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  age  39, 
experienced  all  phases  War  Time  cir¬ 
culation  problems.  Will  consider  city 
or  country  dept.,  if  salary  adequate. 
Available  soon.  Box  267,  Editor  & 
Publisher, _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Drsft  exempt,  married,  honest,  alert, 
sober,  available  when  deal  completed. 
Go  anywhere  to  a  good  city  offering 
permanent  berth.  Experienced,  con¬ 
genial  and  co-operative.  Write  Box 
305,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION  manager  avail¬ 
able  to  pnblisher  desiring  post-war 
plans  msde  now  to  extend  and  intensi¬ 
fy  mail  coverage.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  in  solicitor  or  crew 
employment  and  direction,  and  direct 
mail  promotion.  Familiar  all  phases 
circnlation.  Modest  salary  until  abil¬ 
ity  demonstrated.  Now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  230,  Editor  k  Pub- 
liaher. 

SOUND,  successful  circulation  man¬ 
ager  seeks  change.  Past  record  proof 
of  ability.  Builds  by  organization, 
enthusiasm  and  effective  promotion. 
Box  379,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sit— ibM  WiMii  liiMfigl 

CtVWW  wav.v.  pollea  eepnetei-  wants  ad- 
vaneement  to  large  eity  daily.  Hon. 
Disch.  Vet.  Oollege  Grad.  Employed 
small  daily.  Singla,  24.  Box  286, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  seeks  permanent  niche  with 
small  daily  or  Sunday  paper;  knows 
all  phases  of  press.  Box  341,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher.  _ 

EDITOR,  12  years  small  midwest  dai¬ 
lies,  3  years  press  service,  radio.  40, 
family.  Box  340,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  one  of  first 
ten  desires  place  North  Carolina,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Pacific  Coast;  capable  handling 
entire  paper;  will  consider  public  re¬ 
lations  directorship.  Address  Box 
330.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — Style  force¬ 
ful  clear,  popular;  background  of  cul¬ 
ture,  wide  experience;  familiar  with 
sectional  problems;  employed;  seeks 
wider  field;  above  drsft  age.  Box 
273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EZFERIENOED  newsman  —  Copy- 
reader,  City,  Telegraph,  Make-up,  Pub¬ 
licity.  Seeks  permanent  position. 
Vow  employed.  Best  referenees.  Box 
412.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sit— liens  W— Ind  Editorial  (Coxt’j) 

EXFERIENCXD  roliablo  sports  man 
wants  position  sports  editor;  progres¬ 
sive  daily;  25-35,000  circulation.  Box 

189,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BXFHRIENOBD  illnstrstor,  comic 
strips,  adventure.  Books,  Magasine — 
creative.  Ten  years’  experience.  Box 

380,  Editor  A  Pnblisker. _ 

EX-REPORTER,  past  16  years  in  So. 
Calif.  Student  and  freelance  writer, 
experienced  book  reviewer,  wants  to 
run  a  book  section  for  paper  or  mag. 
preferably  in  Calif.  Salary  modest. 
.Make  offer.  Box  406,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  AVAILABLE’ 

.Hale  of  mid  west  newspaper,  10,000 
city,  to  family  group,  releases  top¬ 
flight  managing  editor  for  new  situa¬ 
tion.  Now  heads  1944  first-prize  win¬ 
ning  8  to  16  page  daily.  Writer  of 
“Best  editorial  of  year”  in  1939. 
Widely  quoted.  Excellent  health. 
Married.  Age  48.  Appearance,  per¬ 
sonality.  High  school,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Rotary,  Civic,  Lions  clubs.  Go 
anywhere.  Interested  East,  West 
coast.  .Salary  $60  weekly  net.  Glenn 
W.  Jackson.  Box  37,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 
NEWSBAAN,  31,  10  yrs.  rounded  exp. 
reporting,  writing,  desk,  makeup  small 
and  metropolitan  dailies.  Prefer 
Southwest.  Coast.  Go  anywhere  good 
offer.  Permanent.  Minimum  $55. 
Most  connect  quickly.  R.  E.  New- 
inan.  Box  346.  Rt.  4.  Anaheim.  Calif. 
NEWS  EDITOR  of  paper  over  50,000. 
which  gained  nearly  5.000  in  1944 
despite  newsprint  rationing,  seeks 
promotion  to  Managing  Editor.  Box 
418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERMAN,  20  yrs.  experience, 
.seeks  permanent  position.  Preferably 
in  East  of  Sooth.  State  salary,  living 
and  working  conditions.  Box  395. 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Magazine  opportunity 
wanted ;  young  woman ;  College  grad¬ 
uate,  two  years’  experience,  reporter. 
Feature  writer.  Woman’s  editor.  Box 

386.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Edited  Army  paper; 
Veteran;  Oollege  graduate;  25,  ambi¬ 
tions;  desires  opportunity,  newspsMr, 
magazine  or  public  relations.  Box 

405,  Editor  A  Fnblieher. _ 

REPORTORIAL  job  wanted  by  girl. 
23,  College  graduate;  employed  now 
and  for  past  year  on  large  daily;  seeks 
change.  Box  878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Copyreader,  thoroughly  able.  Will 
take  first  offer,  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
R.  E.  Ware,  Box  1425,  Durham,  N.  C. 

UNTVEBSITT  trained  man,  41.  facile 
writer,  has  handled  eity  hall,  eonrt- 
honse.  Federal  building,  polities.  16 
years’  experience  Ohic  dailies.  Will 
consider  change  offering  reward  for 
merit.  Box  241,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMAN  ^PORTER  wishes  job  on 
daily,  three  years’  experience;  Oollege 
background.  Write  Box  261.  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

WRITER-REPOBTEB.  27,  veteran.  7 
year  background  newspapers,  public¬ 
ity,  syndicate.  Versatile,  adaptable. 
Box  391,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Sihintious  WnalaJ  Mach— igil 

NEWSPAPER  pretsman  24  years  ex¬ 
perience,  married,  age  47.  Best  of 
references;  qualified  take  charge. 
Background  of  practical  and  bnsiness 
ability.  P.  O.  Box  1245,  Richmond, 
California. 

SH— tia—  Wa— aJ — Pfcakstfaphy 

PHOTOGRfiPXDER — Out  of  drsft,  fam¬ 
ily.  Wants  spot  that  is  permanent. 
Go  anywhere.  Have  equipment,  ear. 
Years  experience.  Best  referenooe. 
Will  answer  all  queries.  Prefer  smaller 
daily.  Box  384,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sit— tioBs  WaataJ  PuMic  Relatioas 
HOUSE  ORGAN  or  Magazine  connM- 
tion  desired;  experience  newspaper; 
publicity,  honorably  discharged  soldier. 
Knowledge  layouts,  make-up;  engrav¬ 
ings.  Box  387,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


PUBLIC  opinion  polbi  were  on 
the  hot  seat  during  the  last 
election  and  one  important  after- 
math  was  the  investigation  into 
the  Gallup  Poll  by  the  House 
Campaign  Expenditures  Com¬ 
mittee.  There  was  much  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  effect  of  these  polls 
on  public  opinion  and  politicians, 
and  charges  were  leveled  at  some 
of  them,  particularly  Gallup, 
that  they  were  pro-Republican. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  a  poll  on  the  polls.  Eric  F. 
Goldman  has  written  an  article 


Meeting  Postponed 

Tha  third  meatiiig  of  the 
Intor-Amoricoa  Prow  Aaaoci- 
otioD  toatotivolT  achoduUd  for 
March  11-17  at  Coracaa.  Vaaa- 
tuola  oad  diacuaaad  ia  thia 
coluam  Fab.  3.  haa  baaa  poat- 
poaad  to  May.  aceordiag  to 
privata  diapotchaa  from  that 
city.  No  dafiaita  dotaa  ia  May 
hova  baaa  onnouacad. 


in  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
based  on  a  survey  made  in 
November,  1944,  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Opinion  Research, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Newspapers  that  have  carried 
polls  were  co-targets  along  with 
the  i>oll  makers  during  the  last 
election  and  editors  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  read  that  “one  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  poll  on  the  polls 
is  clear  almost  beyond  cavil. 

“A  majority  of  the  American 
people  know  about  the  polls,  be¬ 
lieve  them  generally  a  good 
thing,  and  trust  their  reports.” 

A  breakdown  of  the  results 
reveals  that  56%  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  answered  “yes”  to  the 
question:  VHave  you  ever  heard 
of  a  public  opinion  poll?”  Forty- 
four  per  cent  answered  "no.” 
Gallup  leads  all  the  rest  by  a 
wide  margin  in  the  answers  to 
“What  polls  have  you  heard  of?” 

However,  a  little  discouraging 
for  the  newspapers  that  carry 
polls  is  the  small  percentage  of 
pebple  that  read  them  regularly. 
Only  9%  read  them  recularlv. 
19%  occasionally,  and  2%  said 
“no”  to:  “Do  you  follow  the  re¬ 
sults  of  any  public  opinion  poll 
regularly  in  any  newspaper  or 
magazine?”  Gallup  again  led  the 
field  here. 

As  for  the  polls’  predictions  of 
election  results,  32%  said  they 
are  “pretty  nearly  right  most  of 
the  time,”  and  12%  said  “their 
record  is  not  very  good,”  12% 
answered  “Don’t  taow,” 

With  matters  not  dealing  with 
elections,  but  with  public  opin¬ 
ion  toward  such  things  as  labor 
problems  or  International  affairs. 
29%  said  the  polls  were  “pretty 
nearly  right”  and  7%  said  “not 
right  at  all”  and  20%  said  “don’t 
know.” 

Still  more  encouraging  is  the 
answer  of  38%  that  the  men  who 
run  the  polls  give  honest  re¬ 
ports.  Seven  per  cent  stated  they 
“favor  some  party  or  point  of 

68 


view”  and  the  other  ll'i  didn't 
know. 

“In  general,”  41'.  said  that 
"polls  of  the  opinions  of  the 
public  are  a  good  thing  in  our 
country.”  Only  3%  thought  they 
are  a  “bad  thing”  and  12%  had 
no  opinion  on  it. 

To  the  question:  "If  you  knew 
that  a  political  candidate  waited 
to  see  from  the  polls  what  the 
majority  of  people  thought  be¬ 
fore  he  expressed  his  own  point 
of  view  on  an  issue,  do  you  think 
this  would  influence  your  vote 
in  any  way?”  25%  said  “yes,” 
26%  “no,”  and  5%  “don’t  know.'’ 
The  majority,  or  17%,  said  it 
would  influence  their  vote 
against  the  candidate,  and  6% 
said  in  favor. 

The  last  question: 

“Generally  speaking,  do  you 
think  that  Congressmen  should 
be  guided  by  the  thinking  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  their 
districts  on  important  public 
questions,  or  do  you  believe 
Congressmen  should  vote  as  they 
think  best  without  regard  to 
what  a  majority  of  the  people 
feel?” 

Forty-three  per  cent  said  “they 
should  be  guided”  and  11%  said 
they  should  “vote  without  re¬ 
gard.” 

There  you  have  the  results  of 
a  poll  on  the  polls.  The  results 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  polls 
on  all  counts,  but  they  are  not 
very  conclusive.  It  appears  that 
the  poll  takers  have  a  little  mis¬ 
sionary  work  to  do  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  more  completely  to  the 
American  people.  After  all  the 
comment  during  the  last  election 
about  the  polls  you  would  think 
that  more  than  56%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  heard  of  them. 
Although  a  28%  regular  or  occa¬ 
sional  readership  of  this  type  of 
feature  is  not  too  bad. 

•  •  • 

MANY  newspapers  sponsor  or 

promote  lecture  and  concert 
series  in  their  towns  as  a  public 
service.  They  are  callcid  by 
many  names,  ^ut  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  a  .ccturer,  Sydney 
Montague,  foi  t;iving  them  the 
term  “silk  stocking  series.” 

It  is  Mr.  Montague’s  thesis 
that  too  many  newspapers  plan 
a  series  of  lectures  or  concerts 
during  the  year  without  thought 
of  the  mass  appeal.  They  charge 
anywhere  from  $2.50  per  show 
to  $15  a  series.  ’Thus  they  cater 
to  a  higher  audience  than  the 
mass  audience  that  reads  the 
local  paper. 

Mr.  Montague  points  to  the 
success  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times  series  in 
which  they  present  five  or  six 
outstanding  personalities  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  during  the  year  and 
charge  their  readers  $1  to  attend 
all  of  them. 

If  a  newspaper  can  find  a  hall 
large  enough  to  seat  3,000  peo¬ 
ple  It  can  obtain  five  top  notch 
speakers  or  performers  for  $500 
apiece  and  have  $500  left  over 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  hall. 

If  a  small  newspaper  feels  it 
can’t  swing  such  a  promotion 


'Adam'  has  the  last  word. 


operation  by  itself  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunity  for  several 
newspapers  in  a  state  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  lecture  circuit  of  their 
own.  With  ten  or  tweive  news¬ 
papers  interested,  travel  dis¬ 
tances  and  expenses  would  be 
reduced  and  $500  performers 
could  be  obtained  for  much  less 
than  that  for  each  appearance. 

Also,  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  promotional  line  are  the 
high  school  children.  Any  news¬ 
paper  that  can  cooperate  with 
high  school  officials  in  present¬ 
ing  educational  and  interesting 
lectures  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium  are  going  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  these 
children  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  newspapers. 

That  is  an  impressionistic  age 
and  the  high  school  children  of 
today  are  going  to  be  the  mass 
newspaper  readers  of  tomorrow. 
Today  they  are  being  bombarded 
by  anti-press  comment  over  the 
air  and  even  in  their  own  papers 
where  editors  never  take  the 
time  to  refute  it. 

Newspapers  have  a  public  re¬ 
lations  job  to  do  these  days.  The 
vast  majority  of  honest  and 
truthful  editors  and  publishers 
are  being  smeared  with  a  brush 
tainted  by  a  few  misguided  ones 
in  our  midst.  Few  editors  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  newspapers  in 
general  against  false  charges. 
No  one  else  except  the  news¬ 
papers  can  do  the  job. 

Therefore,  we  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  can  improve  whatever 
goodwill  it  enjoys  in  its  home 
town  by  sponsoring  public  serv¬ 
ice  programs  of  the  type  men¬ 
tioned  and  can  insure  itself  for 
the  future  by  the  proper  educa¬ 
tional  treatment  of  tomorrow’s 
readers. 


Fans  Keep  'Adam' 
Alive  in  Cartoons 

“Adam”  was  created  on  thi 
drawing  board  of  Irvin  Dugu. 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Advertiser  car¬ 
toonist,  during 
the  first  War 
Loan  campaign 
in  1942.  But  un¬ 
like  the  Creator 
of  the  original 
Adam,  Dugan 
did  not  know 
how  well  he  had 
wrought  until 
his  readers  had 
opened  his  eyes. 

For  several 
weeks  after  the  Dugoa 
first  cartoon, 

“Adam”  dropped  out  of  the  pie 
ture  and  the  artist  had  dismissed 
him  from  his  mind,  when  letten 
of  commendation  came  in  froo 
many  parts  of  the  world. 
readers  suggested  that  “Adam” 
be  retained  as  a  regular  cartoon 
feature.  Since  then  he  haa  bm 
a  faithful  Sunday  caller  and 
counsellor  in  the  homes  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  newspaper  readers. 

The  original  “Adam”  cartoon 
was  picked  up  by  the  U.  S.  Trmr 
ary  Department  and  circulated 
around  the  world.  For  this  serr 
ice  Dugan  was  awarded  a  cite* 
tion  by  Secretary  Morgenthau. 

Dugan  has  been  cartoonist  on 
the  Huntington  papers  since  thi 
fall  of  1927,  returning  to  hii  or 
tive  city  after  a  number  of  yson 
of  rambling,  during  which  timt 
he  studied  at  the  Chicago  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  and  in  Boston. 


U.P.  Domestic  Wire 
Extended  to  Hawaii 

United  Press  this  week  ex¬ 
tended  its  domestic  wire  circuit 
to  the  mid-Paciflc.  Spanning 
2.300  miles  of  ocean  by  radio, 
the  service  began  teletype  dr 
livery  of  its  West  Coast  newi 
report  to  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser.  The  circuit  was  worked 
out  with  Press  Wireless. 

Extension  of  the  service  of 
the  mainland  leased  news  wire 
followed  more  than  a  year  oi 
experiment  and  research.  From 
the  U.P.  cable  bureau  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  the  domestic  wire  is  dr 
liver^  to  'Press  Wireless,  con¬ 
verted  to  radio  channels,  and 
then  reconverted  in  Honolulu  so 
that  it  appears  on  the  teletype 
in  the  Advertiser’s  editorW 
rooms  simultaneous  with  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  machines  in  main¬ 
land  news  rooms. 


QumUoiib  and  their  uiewere  are  unlailinf  at- 
tentloD-tetters  in  a  newspaper,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  insatiable  public  appetite  for  knowledge. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  “Stop  and  Look”  signal 
for  eager  readers  who  look  for  unusual  ques¬ 
tions,  accurately  answered. 


rbe  Jmmeetown  Puet-Jourmi  fSS^S  E)  hma 
again  made  The  HmsUn  Servic*  aomilmble  fa 
ifs  ramdmrt. 
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Holmes 
was  shrewd 

-as  usual! 


This  one  is  on  Oliver  W.  —  not  Sherlock— and  it  has  a  moral 
that  runs  at  large  today,  just  as  it  did  when  he  wrote  his  poem 
of  the  One -Hoss- Shay,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 


The  STORY  doesn’t  really  mat¬ 
ter,  but  we  remember  a  couple  of 
lines  that  ran  this  way  . . .  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  that  keeps  its  youth,  So  far  as  I  know, 
but  a  tree  and  truth?’ 

Though  he  wasn’t,  he  might  have  been 
talking  about.  Linotypes.  Actually,  ma¬ 
chines  are  youthful,  responding  with  vim 
and  vigor ;  or,  they  are  in  their  prime,  per¬ 


forming  dependably;  or,  they  are  aged, 
striving  to  keep  up  the  pace  of  their  ear¬ 
lier  years.  Yes,  machines  do  grow  old ! 

Have  you  studied  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  Linotypes  in  your  composing  room? 
or  their  individual  production  records? 
You  should.  It  is  possible  it  may  pay  you 
to  rejuvenate  your  Linotype  equipment. 
We  suggest  that  you  look  into  it. 


Keep  America  Youth jul,  Virile,  Victories— Keep  Buying  Botids!  * 


in  U.  S.  A. 
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Younger  Cincinnatians 

.  .  .  read  The  Post! 


The  home-builders,  the  family-rearers,  fhe  big  food  and  clofhing 
consumers — the  younger  people — read  and  prefer  The  Post. 


The  Post  is  their  kind  of  newspaper.  Its  news  columns  are  to 
their  liking’*'.  Advertisers  in  The  Post  benefit  because  of  that,  and 
for  yet  another  reason — The  Post  is  read  by  more  than  half  of  all 
Cincinnatians — 52.5%. 


*  A  number  of  survey*  shows  this  to  be  true. 


